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AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


With security uppermost in most of your client’s minds, you'll be glad to have 
Travelers Cash Settlement 65 available for their protection. 


In Cash Settlement 65, you have a contract which provides security for the 
family, for the person insured, or for business associates. The extreme flexibility of 
this contract makes it possible for you to meet all your client’s Life insurance 
requirements as well as creating large cash benefits for them. 


The commissions on Travelers Cash Settlement 65 are attractive. For further 
details consult the nearest Travelers Life office. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY ~~ wartrorp, CONNECTICUT 
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HISTORY OF LIFE INS. 


N ILLUSTRATED history of 

life insurance in its formative 
years (ancient times to about the be- 
ginning of this century).* The 
work, which originally appeared in 
1936, is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion from many sources regarding 
the history and development of life 
insurance, from its earliest begin- 
nings to the time of the Armstrong 
investigation. To browse in this 
book is to take a walk through much 
of the history of the industry, with 
beguiling illustrations of people and 
events varying on the development 
of the institution. 


In Cororvado, Calif 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 

A great resort on San Diego Bay and the 

Pacific Ocean. Perfect for sailing, fishing, 

=. ='/ swimming, tennis, golf — No summer rains. 
S=, ~ Dancing nightly. Visit nearby Mexico; enjoy 
<= = Jai Alai, racing. American Plan. Write 
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min HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director 























On Fashionable Wilshire Bivd. Private 
pool, gardens, entertainment. Where the 
STARS meet. Home of the famous Zephyr 
Room. 


PHIL C. CALDWELL, Manager 

Irn FWucsorn 
SANTA RITA HOTEL 
THE GEM OF THE DESERT 


Finest Hotel Under the Arizona Sun NS f} 
rooms Tucson's Social Center; western ~) |. 
itali e. Superb cuisine; 
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famous Dance Bands, Polo, Golf. 
NICK C. HALL, Manager 
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On fashionable Armour Bivd. K. C.’s Social Rendez- 
vous. Luxurious Rooms, Suites. Nationally known 
El Casbah Supper Club, with Name Entertainers and 
Bands. Garage. R ded by D Hines. 











LOUIS L. LARREA, Manager 


Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders 
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For the BEST CONVENTION 
You’ve Ever Held!! 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Cali- 
fornia (across the bay from San Diego) offers ideal 
resort hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200. 
Ocean front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meet- 
ing, conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball 
room for 1500. All sports on grounds. ‘Write for 
Foider D. HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director. 








The entire volume is divided into 
four books, with the first covering 
early social developments as the seed- 
ground of life insurance, and the 
early development of wills and pass- 
ing of property. Book two covers 
early burial societies, the medieval 
guild, the influence of marine insur- 
ance, early personalities who were 
important in life insurance, the de- 
velopment of the laws of chance and 
mortality tables, early insurance in 
Britain and on the continent. Book 
three traces the development of in- 
surance in America through the 
latter part of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Book four covers fra- 
ternals, the development of the 
agency system and trade journals, 
etc. 

* History 
Formative 


Of Life Insurance In Its 
Years, 844 pages, American 
Insurance Digest & Insurance Monitor, 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Ill., $5. 


LIFE HANDBOOK 


HE Handbook of Life Insur- 
i - has been completely re- 
vised to include new and expanded 
material on group insurance, on an- 
nuities, on combination policies and 
on the uses of life insurance, it was 
announced in Feb. by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. With new art- 
work and the addition of color, it 
is now 88 pages, one-third more than 
formerly. It is now available both 
to High Schools and Colleges and 
personnel or agent training units 
within the business. Authors of the 
Handbook are R. Wilfred Kelsey, 
Director of the Educational Division, 
and Arthur C. Daniels, Executive 
Assistant, both of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

The Handbook has become one of 
the widely used books on life insur- 
ance, nearly half a million copies 
having been printed te date. Very 
popular in school and college class- 
rooms, it has also been used ex- 
tensively by both agents and com- 
panies for answering questions of 
policyholders, as well as for person- 
nel training. It provides a quick 
easy way for the reader to obtain a 
better grasp of life insurance and 
to learn how insurance can best be 
adapted to individual and family 
needs. 


Accompanying the Handbook. 
there is now available a 40-paye 
“Study Guide and Work Book.” 
containing eight lessons based on the 
Handbook. Each lesson consists of 
three parts: two parts to assist the 
student in his study and the third 
to provide application of the prin- 
ciples learned, to case problems or 
projects. The Work Book contains 
an actual mortality table, typical life 
insurance application forms and a 
specimen policy contract. 

A set of Quiz Questions with 
answers and page references for use 
of the classroom instructor ac- 
companies the Study Guide. The 
questions are in the form of true- 
false, choice and completion. These, 
together with the large colored 
wall-chart “History of 10,000 Life 
Insurance Policyholders,” make a 
complete teaching unit on life in- 
surance. 

The revised edition of the Hand- 
book is already widely used in High 
School Social Studies, 
Junior Business Training, and Home 
Economics; also, in College classes 
studying life insurance. With the 
new Study Guide, not only will these 
uses be stepped up, but the unit will 
also be helpful within the life in- 
surance business for training both 
home office 


courses in 


employees and 


agency personnel. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


HE Fourth edition of “Life In- 
(pews. by S. S. Huebner was 
recently published by Appleton, 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. Pre- 
vious editions came out in 1935, 1923 
and 1915. 

The 40 chapters covering some 
599 pages are grouped into 5 dis- 
tinct parts. These parts include: 
Nature and uses of life insurance, 
science of life insurance, special 
forms of life insurance, organiza 
tion, management and supervision of 
life insurance companies and im 
portant legal phases of life insur- 
ance. 


new 


By and large, it covers the more 
important aspects of the life insur- 
ance business and gives an excellent 
over-all picture of what it is and how 
it operates in our present day society. 
Copies are available at your local 
book store or from the publishers 
at $4.50. 
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Most people who have been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for some years are familiar with term insurance. 
It is correctly called the “die to win” type in that the 
insured must die if anything is to be realized by the 
beneficiary. During the depression years many theorists 
expounded on the benefits of this type of protection to 
the exclusion of the so-called “permanent” or “cash 
value” contracts. On paper and to the uninitiated, they 
made a pretty good case. Their pitch in essence ran 
something like this: take out term insurance and deposit 
what you save in a savings account. They then pur- 
ported to show at the end of 10, 20, etc. years that by 
following this method you would be better off finan- 
cially. If you died during the term period, they said 
your beneficiary would receive, in addition to the pro- 
ceeds of the policy, the accumulated savings. From 
their point of view, this latter clinched the argument 
since it represented pure profit. 

From time to time the same theory has been given 
publicity since then. Not too long ago we remember 
seeing a whole book devoted to sponsoring the theory. 
As any informed life insurance man knows there are 
two basic fallacies in the theory. In the first place we 
are dealing with human beings and such creatures, with 
rare exceptions, would not regularly save the difference 
in premium between a term and permanent policy. 
Secondly, a temporary policy, such as term, will never 
satisfactorily take care of a permanent need. There 
are, of course, other factors such as renewability, insur- 
ability, no loan values for premiums, etc. For some 
years now most people have to some extent more or less 
forgotten about the so-called “term problem.” They may 
have forgotten it but the problem is still with us. In 
fact, it is worse today than it was during the depression 
years. Elsewhere in this issue, Ray C. Johnson, New 
York Life, gives facts and figures re its magnitude. 

As one cigarette manufacturer used to advertise, 
“Something New Has Been Added,” we can say the 
same about the term problem and we find it necessary 
to repeat the slogan. The depression of the Thirties 
changed the basic concepts of personal and govern- 
mental responsibility held by many people. It condi- 
tioned them to the idea that when the individual can’t 
or won't, the government can and will. Since the present 
party. has been in power continuously—with the excep- 
tion of one Congress—it would appear that quite a few 
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people have adopted the changed philosophy. There 
seems to be a tendency on the part of an increasing 
number of people to purchase temporary protection, not 
on the theory sponsored by term addicts in bygone years 
but rather on the assumption that disability income 
during working years and retirement income after 60 
or 65 will come from some other source. This belief is 
not without foundation. Consider the compulsory dis- 
ability plans being adopted by states—it is believed in 
time that all will have them. There is also Social Security 
which all admit will not do an adequate job with our 
present 50¢ dollars but the current law is now up for 
change in Congress. There are also the pension plans 
being demanded by unions and being provided by em- 
ployers. Not all employees belong to unions and prob- 
ably not all unions will get such plans. But many em- 
plovees feel—and with justification—that the politicians 
will not leave them out in the cold. They vote, and 
after all the bureaucrat is using the employees’ money, 
so why not take care of him. We are not here con- 
cerned with the economic pitfalls involved as a result 
of this changing basic concept of responsibility but rather 
we are “calling them as we see them.” 

The second “Something New Has Been Added” has 
to do with the companies themselves—particularly the 
liberalizing of term riders. If we split hairs, perhaps this 
is not the same as comparing term insurance with per- 
manent protection. But the fact remains that by means of 
these term riders a tremendous amount of that type of 
coverage is going on company books. Few people would 
argue that the original family income or double protec- 
tion policies were not sound policies, both from an eco- 
nomic as well as a social viewpoint. But though some 
companies may deplore the trend toward term insurance 
in relation to overall coverage, other companies have 
pulled out all stops and are really going after the busi- 
ness. In recent weeks one company has offered a contract 
that provides under a family income rider for income to: 
the beneficiary to 65—until Social Security begins. An- 
other is now offering $50 a month income on family in- 
come contracts for each $1,000 of basic insurance. Since 
100 is a favorite figure, presumably we shall see that in 
due course. Actuarially the policies are undoubtedly 
sound. Whether such liberalization will be sound for 
the life insurance business as a whole in the future, only 
time will tell. 

It is easy for a moralist—or an editor for that matter 
—to point out what is right or wrong. For the man 
who is on the firing line, however, the situation is quite 
different. The number one job of the life companies 
and their agents is to provide sound policies for the 
public; number two is to try and sell the policies best 
suited to the client’s needs. If it’s a choice between no 
policy and a small basic contract with a large term rider, 
there is no doubt that the latter is preferable. In our 
opinion, however, it does not appear logical on the one 
hand to deplore the increasing trend toward term, while 
on the other hand making term benefits more and more 
attractive, 
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A.L.C. SEMINAR 


HE Regents of the Life Officers 

Investment Seminar, jointly 
‘sponsored by the American Life 
Convention through its Financial 
Section, and the University of Chi- 
cago, through its School of Business 
have approved plans to hold the 1950 
session at Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. The two-week Seminar 
will open Monday, June 19, and will 
continue through Friday, June 30. 

The decision to return to Beloit 
followed generally favorable reports 
of the accommodations made avail- 
able there during the 1949 session of 
the Seminar. 

Marshall D. Ketchum, Associate 
Professor of Finance at the School 
of Business, Chicago University, was 
re-elected Director of the Seminar, 
and is engaged in the task of develop- 
ing the 1950 curriculum in accord- 
ance with plans approved by the 
Regents. Dr. Ketchum expects to 
be in a position to make an ad- 
vance announcement as to the cur- 
riculum and faculty at an early date. 

Beloit College, about 100 miles 
northwest of Chicago, has excellent 
modern dormitories which are avail- 
able to attendants at the Seminar, 
and eating arrangements are equally 
desirable. A commodious and airy 
lecture hall is also made available 
by the College. 


Executive Level 


As in past years, the Seminar 
program will be directed primarily to 
those ranking investment officers 
who have an active part in the formu- 
lation of the investment policies of 
the companies they represent. All 
discussions will center around de- 
velopments which might be expected 
to affect the basic investment policies 
of life insurance companies. The 
highly intensive review and discus- 
sion of current economic and fi- 
nancial trends undertaken at the 
Seminar each year means that those 
attending are subjected to an ex 
ceedingly strenuous fortnight, in- 
cluding fifty or more lectures and 
lengthy, daily discussion periods. 

As in the past, registration for 
the 1950 Seminar will be open to 
investment officers of member com- 
panies of the American Life Con- 
vention only. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROJECT 


ETAILS of how the North- 

western Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Milwaukee operates under 
the far reaching direction of a board 
of 36 trustees who are policyholders, 
are described in a new booklet being 
issued by the company. This book- 
let, entitled “The Policyholders Who 
Direct The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.,” is available to 
the owners of the 1,378,000 policies 
now 1n force. 

The various functions and duties 
of the board, and the qualifications 
and procedure of electing the trus- 
tees are explained in the booklet, 
which was prepared to more fully 
acquaint policyholders with man- 
agement practices. The board is 
made up of 36 policyholders, resid- 
ing in various parts of the United 
States, who have demonstrated un- 
usual ability in diversified business, 
professions, education and other 
fields. 

The present board of the company 
is composed of trustees typical of 
the capable men who have helped to 
guide the development of the com- 
pany to its present position. 

This is the type of project that 
other companies might follow to im- 
prove their relationships with their 
policyholders and the public in gen- 
eral. 


YOUR ADDRESS 
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BOXING INSURANCE 


ICHIGAN is the first state j 

the nation to provide compu 
sory insurance protection for j 
amateur boxers, according to Mich 
igan Life Ins. Co. The insuraneg 
program is so arranged that organi 
zations sponsoring amateur boxing 
shows in Michigan will be required 
to carry the insurance in order 
obtain an A.A.U. sanction. 


Everett Beaupre of the Michigan 
Life states that his plan provide 
protection for all amateur boxers ap 
pearing in Michigan A.A.U. sane 
tioned shows, against loss of lif 
limb or sight up to $1,000.00 an 
all medical or surgical treatment 
hospital care, nursing services, am. 
bulance services, X-rays and other 
medical expenses up to $500.00 as 
the result of any one accident. The 
contestants are protected in the ring 


and while traveling to and from the 


bouts. 


Speaking for the Michigan 
A.A.U., Mr. Salakin said the or- 
ganization felt the need for an ade- 
quate program to protect the boys 
participating in bouts sanctioned by 
the A.A.U. . 


According to Ring Magazine there 
were 18 deaths in 1949 resulting 


from ring mishaps. Of this total ff 


nine occurred in the United States, 
four of these being amateurs. 
( Deaths were attributed by the Ring 
Magazine for the most part to poor 
padding under the mats and inferior 
boxing gloves.) The Michigan 
A.A.U. by its remarkable record has 
taken every precaution to minimize 
the chances of the boxers being in- 
jured. Protection is now provided 
for the rather rare cases where in- 
jury is incurred. The Michigan Life 
Insurance Company has insured the 
contestants in many sports such as 
American Legion Junior and Senior 
Baseball and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Athletic Programs. The 
Michigan A.A.U. Board of Man 
agers should be complimented in 
their foresight in providing protec- 
tion for the amateur boxers of out 
State and it is hoped that other 
A.A.U. organizations of our country 
will follow the lead of Michigan in 
the well being and protection of our 
younger generation for better sports- 
manship and citizens. 
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N RECENT years life 
| ee has accounted 
for as much as 25 per cent 
of the total saving flow and 
for many years has con- 
stituted a rising proportion 
of the total savings of indi- 
viduals. As pointed out in 
the October 1948 issue of 
this Review,* the building 
up of life company assets 
creates an investment prob- 
lem of great magnitude and 
interacts on the capital 
markets in determining the 





One of the most significant attempts to expand investment 
outlets for life company funds was the authorization to invest 
directly in real estate. These investments have taken two 
main forms—housing projects and the ownership of business 
properties. 

Following the lead set by Virginia in 1942, most states 
have amended their life insurance investment statutes to 
permit the investment up to five per cent of their total 
admitted assets in the purchase of business properties. In 
response to this action, most life companies have invested 
substantial sums in (a) land owned in fee under long-term 
ground lease where the value of the improvements constitutes 
adequate security and (b) properties under long-term net 
lease to corporations of acceptable financial standing. 

Insurance companies have also continued to absorb 
“privately placed’ securities in increasing quantities. This 
method of raising capital has grown in importance to Ameri- 
can business and is the result of changed conditions in the 


half of 1949, life insurance 
companies made direct in- 
vestments in real estate 
totaling $107 million. This 
included both housing de- 
velopments and _ business 
properties, the former for 
rental to individual tenants 
and the latter generally for 
lease over long periods to 
established business con- 
cerns, 

The negotiation of private 
purchases of securities from 
corporate borrowers, gener- 





types of securities through 


capital markets which began in the 1930's. 





ally referred to as private 





which capital can be raised 
most readily. 

During the past twenty years, three factors have com- 
bined to intensify the investment problems of the life 
insurance companies. The first was the rapid rate of 
growth of their assets. Even the dark year of 1933 saw 
a small increase in total assets, and in the fifteen years 
following 1933 the total assets of all companies in the 
country increased by 165 per cent. Second, this increase 
in the supply of funds for investment was accompanied 
by a decline in the volume of private long-term debt ; it 
was only in the postwar year 1947 that total outstand- 
ing corporate long-term debt and mortgages executed 
by individuals equaled the peak of 1929. Finally, dur- 
ing both decades substantial declines occurred in the 
level of interest rates. 


Effect of Low Rate of Return 


These three factors combined to decrease the rate of 
return which life insurance companies received from 
their investments. Private obligations yielded less than 
formerly, and an increasing proportion of funds went 
into U. S. Government obligations, causing a further 
decline in average return owing to the lower yields on 
Governments as compared with private obligations. 

This decline in yields ultimately resulted in a reduc- 
tion in investment return assumed in fixing premium 
rates on new policies. It also resulted in an intensified 
search for investment outlets yielding higher returns 
without an undue sacrifice of safety of principal. 

The ‘most recent and one of the most significant 
attempts to expand the outlet for investments is found 
in the direct ownership of real estate. During the first 


* “Institutional Investors Form Basic Industry in New England.” : 
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placements or private deals, 
provided the second outlet. 
Recent data on holdings of these privately purchased 
securities are not available, but they were estimated 
as amounting to $6 billion at the end of 1948. This 
was about 11 per cent of total admitted assets at that 
time. 


Laws Had to Be Altered 


Until the early 1940’s, state laws generally limited 
the ownership of real estate by life insurance companies 
to properties required for the conduct of business and 
those properties which had been acquired in settlement 
of debts. Property acquired in this latter fashion had to 
be disposed of within a stated period. Real estate was 
not considered an appropriate earning asset. 

Consequently, modification of the insurance laws of 
many states was necessary before companies were able 
to acquire real estate for investment purposes. Amend- 
ments to the laws are of two general types: some spe- 
cifically authorize investment in residential or business 
properties, or both, while others simply provide for the 
holding of a small percentage of total assets in forms 
not otherwise authorized. 

In both instances, limits upon total holdings are gen- 
erally imposed, and in some cases investments in single 
pieces of property are limited to a specified percentage 
of assets. In addition, many states have prohibited in- 
vestment purchases of some types of real estate consid- 
ered to carry substantial risk, such as farms, hotels, and 
amusement parks. 

In New England, where necessary, the state laws 
have been amended to permit direct investment in real 
estate. It may be noted from the accompanying table 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Standard Life is interested in expanding its agency activities. Excellent 


General Agent openings are available in the states listed below— 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


INVESTMENT CHANNELS—Continued 

| i, oo 

that currently investment in business properties is per- 
mitted in all of the New England states ; investment in 
housing projects is prohibited only in Vermont. 


Residential Housing 


The dollar amounts involved in housing projects are 
impressive. Since the beginning of 1947, life insurance 
companies have invested $144 million in rental housing, 
resulting in total holdings on June 30, 1949, of $275 
million. New England companies have contributed 
substantially to this increase, more than doubling their 
holdings in 1948. They invested nearly an equal amount 
in the first half of 1949, bringing their total holdings to 
$18 million by the middle of the year. The huge projects 
in New York City have attracted nationwide attention 
and New Englanders are familiar with Hancock Village 
in Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Generally speaking, insurance companies are inter- 
ested in residential properties covering an extensive 
area and representing a substantial investment. These 
are long-term investments, and usually it is only through 
the ownership of an entire community-area that pro- 
tection is assured against the decline of property values. 
There are exceptions, however, like college or university 
housing where the university protects the nearby prop- 
erties from the danger of deterioration. 

Operating residential properties is not entirely new to 
life insurance companies. In the past they have operated 
properties acquired in settlement of debts—pending a 


- Hany VU. Wade 


GENERAL 


Illinows * 


AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas 
Indiana + Kentucky * 


* New Mexico * 


Lovisiana * 


Missouri Pennsylvania * 


favorable market for their sale—and in some cases have 
reported a profitable operating record. In addition, 
their mortgage-lending activity has increased their 
familiarity with residential property operation and prac- 
tice. The life insurance companies manage their proper- 
ties in much the same way as conventional operators. 
Rentals are used to meet the costs of management and 
maintenance, and the balance provides an income from 
the investment and ultimate return of the investment 
through amortization. 

Many life insurance companies are interested in this 
type of investment because it gives promise of a favor- 
able return on the funds invested. At present some 
companies have revised their plans for entering or 
widening their activities in this field because of the 
high level of construction costs and uncertainties as to 
whether the resulting property values can be maintained 
in the future. They look with favor upon the principle 
of such investments but feel that this is not an oppor- 
tune time for making additional commitments. 

Others appear doubtful of its merits, citing the fact 
that construction and management require specialized 
staffs and stating that an equity investment in a busi- 
ness with the risks of housing does not appeal to them. 
The smaller companies are handicapped by their rela- 
tively small resources. The investment required in a 
large project may exceed their total allowed real estate 
holdings, and in any case would represent an undue con- 
centration of funds in one asset. The purchase of single 
units is frequently fraught with risks arising from possi- 
ble deterioration of the neighborhood. 


(Continued on page 106) 





SUMMARY OF STATUTORY PROVISIONS AFFECTING INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE 
BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES DOMICILED IN NEW ENGLAND 


CONNECTICUT: Authorization to invest up to five per cent of total ad- 
mitted assets in loans or investments not otherwise authorized. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Residential properties: Authorization to invest in 
housing projects designed for 25 or more families, subject to limitation 
that total book value of real estate shall not exceed 20 per cent of assets. 

Commercial and industrial properties: Authorization to invest in proper- 
ties (other than those whose primary income is from agriculture, horti- 
culture, or animal husbandry). Limitation of one per cent of assets in 
single tract, three per cent of assets in properties of this type, and 20 


per cent of assets in real estate. Annual write-down of at least two per 
cent required. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Similar to laws of Connecticut except that approval 
of insurance commissioner is required. 


RHODE ISLAND: Authorization to invest in housing projects and property 
for any other investment or income-producing purpose, subject to limita- 
tion that total book value of real estate shall not exceed 20 per cent of 
assets. 


VERMONT: Residential properties: Not authorized. 

Commercial and industrial properties: Authorization to invest in prop- 
erties (other than those used primarily for agricultural, horticultural, 
ranch, mining, recreational, amusement, club, or quarrying purposes) 
which are under lease to lessee meeting specified standards. Lease must 
be for 5-50 years. Property cost must be amortized during period of 
lease. Limitation of total real estate of this type to five per cent of 
total admitted assets. 


Source: Correspondence with the insurance commissioners of the several 
states, July 1949. 
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During 1949 beneficiaries and 
living policyowners were paid 
$5,101,198. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1909 GREAT SOUTHERN 
has disbursed life insurance 
benefits totaling $103,833,841. 

Today 208,492 individuals 
own $483,175,160 of GREAT 
SOUTHERN protection. 
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EALTH is not money— 

it is the things we use: 
houses, radios, food, clothes. 
The only good anyone can get 
out of money is to use it to buy 
these things. If you had all the 
money in the world and there 
were no things to buy, you'd 
starve and freeze. 


True wealth—the things that 
make life worth living—can't be 
distributed like so many playing 
cards—it has to be produced 
every hour of every day of every 
year, or there would be none 
and we'd all soon die of starva- 
tion, cold and disease. 


Nobody can distribute what 
isn't made. First it has to be 
produced, and the people who 
produce it will share in it. Some 
of the production, of course, has 
to go to pay for the factory or 
farm that makes it possible. 
Some has to go to the honest 
government that safeguards the 
factory and farm and worker. 


The rest _— it's two-thirds 
or more of the total wealth pro- 
duced) goes to the people who 
did the producing, in the form 
of wages. The more they pro- 
duce efficiently, the more there 
is for them to divide. And that's 
the way wealth should be dis- 
tributed—the only way it can 
be distributed . the more 
you add to the world’ s goods, 


the more there is for you to 


share, 


Warner & Swasey, . 


Cleveland, Ohio 








THE STORY OF 4 


TEN LITTLE FREE WORKERS / 
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THESE ARE THE WORKERS 


REDDY aps RAILROADER MINER STEELWORKER FARMER LAWYER GROCER SMESCERK REPORTER 


Ten li Tittle free workers in this country fine as fair. 
But if you cherish your freedom—worker have a care! 


Ten little free workers—Reddy was doing fine 
Until the socialists got him-—then there were nine. 


PERVERT S 


Nine little free workers laughed at Reddy's fate 
Along came federal medicine—then there were eight. 


SB X 2 & 3 2 


Eight little tree workers thought this country heaven 
But the government took over the railroads, then there were seven. 


222% 3 &@ 2 3 


Seven little free workers—'till the miners got in a fix. 
Uncle said coal's essential and took over leaving six. 


a2 2 &@ 2 2 


Six little free workers ‘till the day did arrive 
The stee! mills too were federalized—then there were five. 


#2 &@ 2 3 


Five little free workers—but the farmers are free no more 
The farms have been collectivized—that leaves only four. 


Four little free workers till the government did decree 
All must have free legal advice—then there were three. 


Three little free workers—the number is getting few, 
But with government groceries selling food—then there were two. 


2 2 
2 


2% ga 
Ten little workers—but they are no longer free 


They work when and where ordered, and at a fixed rate you.see, 
And it all could have been prevented if they'd only seen fit to agree 
And work together instead of saying “it never can happen to me!” 


Two little free workers—our story's almost done, 
With clerks at work in federal stores—that leaves only one. 


One little free worker—the reporter son-of-a-gun 
Mustn’t criticize government—so now there are none. 





Potomac Edison News 
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CHAIN REAC 


In Group 


OW does a man write group 

insurance? If we borrowed 

the phraseology of the Or- 
dinary business we could classify 
the sales procedures as “cold can- 
vass,” “referred leads,” and “per- 
sonal contacts.” The statistics of the 
results of these three show that cold 
canvass is by long odds the weakest 
method. Besides that, many sales- 
men have an aversion to cold calls. 
Yet an agent will very soon run out 
of personal contacts, and referred 
leads come only as often as there is 
a prospect. Therefore it is not long 
before cold canvass becomes the only 
means of prospecting available. 

Let us suggest, then, some of the 
characteristics of the group sale that 
may help an ambitious salesman to 
avoid this cul de sac. If, by turning 
a cold call into a referred lead, we 
can exchange the low batting aver- 
age of cold canvass to the rela- 
tively high productivity of the ref- 
erence or personal acquaintance, 
much has been acomplished. 


Big Cases Few 


Now, it must be acknowledged 
that the big cases are few, while the 
small cases are more plentiful—a 
dinary agent. But the small group 
case (under fifty lives) has another 
attribute that recommends it to the 
salesman who wants to chalk up 
something on the production board 

it is often a one-man show. This 

‘ans, frequently, it is not subject 
to the hazards of competition, the 
whims of a board of directors, nor 
the endless waiting for a decision. 
In other words, less competition, 
fewer backs to scratch, less inter- 
ference from other agents and 
brokers and, finally, more immediate 
business. If this be only partly true 
it still indicates that the place to 
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by JAMES W. WESTAWAY, CLU 


find a start, or a future, in group 
insurance, is in the small cases. Re- 
member, ten cases, each with an 
annual premium of $1,000, gives you 
a first-year commission of $2,000, 
and is capable of achievement! To 
acquire a comparable commission 
from one case requires 1000 em- 
ployees to be covered for group life 
insurance, or half that number to 
be insured with multiple coverages— 
still possible, but hazardous, not to 
mention its technical difficulty and 
the waiting involved. 

How then can one find prospects 
to write not only ten cases in a year, 


James W. Westaway, CLU, is Home 
Office group representative at Toronto. 
He joined the company at Los Angeles 
in 1934, following graduation from the 
University of Toronto. He was trans- 
ferred a year later to Detroit, and in 
1936 he returned to his native Canada 
to assume his present duties. Jim is a 
former president of the 900-member 
Life Underwriters Association of Toronto, 
and a past director of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. He is well 
known as a musician and photographer. 
Equally important he has been a fre- 
quent author of Group Sales articles in 
this publication. 


but each and every year. Some sug- 
gestions may be useful. 

The first step is to write a small 
policy from a personal connection. 
If you are a stranger and have no 
personal connections, why not make 
one? 

Now the company you have writ- 
ten, let us say a garage, has com- 
petitors. Ask your policyholder 
what garages in the district give him 
the must competition. If you go to 
them and say that your friend Jones 
spoke highly of them, surely that’s 
not a cold call—that’s a referred 
lead. Tell them what Jones has done 
and see if they can match it. One 
successful group salesman I know 
gets a list of competitors or allied 
businesses from each case he writes, 
and in canvassing them, he says, “I 
know you aren’t interested in doing 
as the A company does, but you 
might be interested in seeing what 
they have done.” 


Adjacent Businesses 


If your contact has no competi- 
tors or allied businesses available to 
you, or if all that you can reach are 
not prospects, it is still possible to 
get from your client the names of 
the businesses that are adjacent to 
him. Mr. Coolidge has advocated 
the use of the question, “What is 
the name of the man in the next 
office?” Such a question applies 
equally to group: “Whom should I 
ask for in the business next door?” 

Sometimes it happens that your 
first group case is operated by a man 
who has other enterprises as well. 
It is always well to investigate the 
business connections of the prin- 
cipals in any firm buying group in- 
surance from you. Sometimes your 
client will recommend you to a 
friend, or to another apparently un- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Chain Reaction—Continued 


related business, where later you 
find your man has a personal in- 
terest. 

By the same token it is useful 
to seek out the union, if any, in- 
volved where group insurance has 
been sold. The union, if pleased with 
the plan you have written, with the 
claims service you have offered, and 
with the way you have handled the 
solicitation and other details, may di- 
rect you to other employers with 
whom it has contracts. In addition, 
sometimes the union is in a position 
"0 recommend a particular insurance 
company. 

Finally, don’t overlook the other 
coverages when a prospect says he 
has group insurance now. If he has 
group life insurance he may be a 
prospect for sickness and accident, 
hospitalization or other ones. Any 
of these coverages can be profitable 
to an agent. The prospect’s state- 
ment that he has group insurance 
should at least be treated with in- 
quisitiveness unless you wish to risk 
a lost sale. 

Another method of attack on 
group prospecting which, inciden- 
tally, does not replace the one de- 
scribed above, is in the use of direct 
mail. In Toronto a good deal of 
this has been done, although results 
are hard to appraise so far. Our 
technique has at least classified a lot 
of names and saved us a good deal 
of foot-work and wasted effort. 
Here is how we did it. 


THE COST OF 
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COMPARISON OF SELECTED ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
AS PROPORTION OF EACH DOLLAR OF NATIONAL INCOME 





A good list of companies employ- 
ing twenty-five or more employees 
was obtained. This list should in- 
clude service companies as well as 
manufacturing firms ; i.e. automobile 
dealers, sales agencies, professional 
offices, financial institutions and so 
on. From the list the group depart- 
ment deleted the names of companies 
that were clearly not prospects due 
to absentee ownership, known exist- 
ing coverage, or other reasons. The 
remainder were divided among the 
interested agents and a letter was 
sent to not more than five in a week. 
The letter enclosed an appropriate 
booklet supplied by the group de- 
partment. 

We offered a service to the re- 
cipient which might be used even 
if he already had some form of group 
insurance in force. The service is the 
knowledge of what other companies 
are doing or have done, what unions 
are demanding and getting, and how 
benefits not now in force could be 
integrated with existing plans with- 
out disruption of present welfare 
programs. 

A few days following the letter 
a phone call was made by the agent 
asking for an appointment to dis- 
cuss the proposal outlined in the let- 
ter. This phone call not infrequently 
revealed that for some reason the 
company was not a prospect. The 
most common reasons being the con- 
trol of the company lying elsewhere, 
or the existence of a more or less 
complete welfare plan. Neverthe- 
less, a certain percentage of the com- 
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panies called made appointments an‘ 
of these some are or will be policy 

holders by now. Even if it is argue: 
that a smaller percentage of peop! 

were willing to grant interviews to 
the salesman because he phone: 
rather than called in person, it must 
be conceded that a‘ great deal of 
time was saved, and information 
gained from those who, for techni 
cai reasons, were not prospects and 
could not have been made into pros- 
pects by a personal call. 

Following the war a life insur- 
ance agent who had been overseas 
for a few years, returned to the city 
where he had lived for a short time 
before enlisting in the army. The 
population of the city is under 20,- 
000. Something attracted _ this 
agent’s attention to group insurance, 
and he got in touch with an Attna 
group man. Since the group man 
was very new to the territory he 
didn’t know that practically all the 
business in the city had already been 
written, and was therefore unable to 
dissuade the agent from canvassing 
the town thoroughly. In the past 
two years this salesman has written 
26 group cases, having a combined 
annual premium of over $50,000. 
For his trouble the salesman will 
have received in 1949 more than 
$5,000 in group commissions alone 
from Uncle Joe; and anticipation of 
more than $30,000 in the next ten 
years if he never writes another case. 

This is a true story. It happened 
in our territory and it can happen in 
yours. What is more, it can happen 
to you. 


From 4tna-izer by permission. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Agency Mgm. A. & H. Conference, Apr. 
27, 28, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 
- Southern Round Table L.A.A., April 30- 
May 2, Shamrock, Houston, Texas. 

Combination Companies (Agency Man- 
agement Assn.), May 8-10, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical, May 
11-13, Statler, Boston. 

Canadian Life Officers, May 15-17, Seig- 
niory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 

Life Office Management (Spring Confer- 
i May 22, 23, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Ne 

Home Office Life een May 22- 
24, Hotel Statler, N. Y. 

Life Insurers od May 24-26, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado S sat Colo. 

Life Insurance Assn. of A. (Spring Con- 
ference), June |, 2, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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TREND TO TERM 


ODAY I would like to turn 

the bright glare of the spot- 

light on a trend in life insur- 
ance selling that, in my opinion, 
calls for the serious consideration 
of everyone in our business. 

| am fully aware that it is a con- 
troversial subject and there may be 
some here today who will take ex- 
ception to what I have to say. How- 
ever, it’s a healthy thing to bring a 
problem of this kind out in the open 
for discussion. Then, if it is a seri- 
ous problem, let’s do something 
about it; if not, let’s forget it. 

It might be in order at this time 
for me to quote the President of one 
of our large life insurance com- 
panies who, talking on another con- 
troversial subject, said, “I speak 
only for myself and those who agree 
with me.” 


"The Trend Towards Term" 


Whether we like it or not, there 
is a definite trend in our business 
towards the sale of more and more 
Term Insurance each year. Even a 
casual study of the sales figures of 
Ordinary Insurance for the past 
few years reveals a sharp increase 
in the sale of Term Insurance with 
an attendant decrease in the sale of 
Permanent or Cash Value Life In- 
surance. Hereafter, I shall use the 
designation Cash Value Life Insur- 
ance to distinguish permanent forms 
from Term Insurance. 

Some interesting figures regard- 
ing the sale of Term Insurance were 
reported at a recent meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America based 
on a study of the amount of Term 
Insurance issued by fifty companies 
in 1946 as against 1948. 

Using these fifty companies, they 
found that the amount of Term, or 
the percentage of Term Insurance 
to the total percentage of Ordinary 
business, was 16% in 1946. 

By 1948, it was up to 24%, an 
increase of 50% in the volume of 
Term Insurance between 1946 and 
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by RAYMOND C. JOHNSON, 
C.L.U., Agency Vice President, 
New York Life 


1948. Term Insurance is definitely 
on the march! 

How far has this Trend towards 
Term already gone? To answer this 
—let’s study a breakdown of Or- 
dinary sales found in the Annual 
Statements of a number of the lead- 
ing companies for the year 1948. 

One very large New York com- 
pany sold $169,000,000 of Term in 
1947 and $314,000,000 of Term in 





The author began his career with the 
New York Life in 1928 in Arizona. Fol- 
lowing year he became Assistant Man- 
ager and in 1934 Manager of the Arizona 
Branch. In 1939 he took over the Los 
Angeles Branch and his work there sent 
him to the H.O. in 1942 as Supt. of 
Agencies. His title changed to Assistant 
Vice President in 1943 and Agency Vice 
President in 1949. He is a past Presi- 
dent of both the Arizona and Los An- 
geles underwriters’ associations. In short 
he knows whereof he speaks. 











1948. Another large company over 
in New Jersey sold $54,000,000 of 
Term in 1947 and $269,000,000 of 
Term in 1948, an increase in one 
year of almost 400%. 

It is even more revealing to study 
a breakdown by percentage in Or- 
dinary and Term sales for 1948 of 
some of these companies. A Middle 
Western stock company in the farm 
belt secured over 33% of its new 
business on Term. A mutual com- 
pany in Pennsylvania secured 23% ; 
a large stock company in New Eng- 
land secured over 66% on Term; 
another New England stock com- 
pany 33% ; still another, over 40%. 

Let’s go to the Pacific Coast. A 
mutual company there secured over 
39% on Term; a neighboring stock 
vompany secured 59% of its total 
new Ordinary sales volume on the 
Term plans. 

That a large part of the sales of 
Ordinary business comes today from 
Term insurance is pretty generally 


true of most of the leading com- 
panies. Of the twenty-five com- 
panies studied for 1948, only eight 
had Term Insurance sales which 
amounted to less than 15% of their 
total volume and only four were 
under 10%. 

Only a few of the companies’ An- 
nual Statements for 1949 are yet 
available for studying the trend last 
year. However, the trend in my 
own company, for which I do have 
the 1949 figures, may be indicative 
and significant. The New York 
Life sold 29% more Term Insur- 
ance in 1949 than in 1948, a consid- 
erable increase for one year only. 

This same Trend towards more 
Term Insurance will be found, no 
doubt, in the 1949 sales figures of 
many of the other companies when 


their Annual Statements are pub- 
lished. 


Ils Trend Continuous? 


This leads us to the next ques- 
tion; will this Trend towards the 
sale of more and more Term Insur- 
ance each year continue? 

In trying to find an answer to 
this question we might study the 
new plans of insurance that have 
been introduced by the life com- 
panies in recent years as an indica- 
tion of what kind of insurance will 
most probably be sold in the next 
few years. 

It is interesting to note that with 
one or two exceptions all of the new 
policy plans introduced in the last 
twenty years are either straight 
Term Plans or Plans made up 
largely of Term Insurance or De- 
creasing Term Insurance. Here are 
a few: Term to Expectancy, Life 
Expectancy Term, Term to Age 65, 
Term to Age 70, Family Income in 
numerous varieties, Family Main- 
tenance, Double Protection, Triple 
Protection, Mortgage Protection, 
and many of the so-called Modified 
Life or Term-Ordinary Plans. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Trend to Term—Continued 


General Electric has introduced a 
dozen new television models in the 
past two years. Therefore, even to 
an innocent bystander like myself, 
it would certainly appear that G. E. 
is getting ready to sell some tele- 
vision sets in the next few years. 
By the same token, if we in the life 
insurance business are not prepar- 
ing to sell a great deal of Term In- 
surance in the next few years, we 
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are going about it in a strange way. 
To alter an old expression, you 
could almost say that “coming trends 
often cast their policies before them.” 

To point up even further the pos- 
sible direction of “things to come,” 
there has been an increasing pres- 
sure from the Field to bring out 
more and more new policies con- 
taining a larger and larger element 
of Term—pressure for Family In- 
come policies providing, in event of 
death, payments of $15, $20, and 
even $25 a month per thousand dol- 
lars of face amount—pressure to in- 
crease the Family Income Period to 
25 or 30 years, or even to the bene- 
ficiary’s age 65—pressure for Quad- 
ruple and even Quintuple Protection 
policies—pressure for a Family In- 
come Rider to be attached to exist- 
ing policies—pressure for a Mort- 
gage Protection Policy consisting 
entirely of Decreasing Term Insur- 
ance—pressure to enter a “rate war” 
on Term premiums and to cut exist- 
ing Term rates so as to make Term 
Insurance a kind of “loss leader.” 

If this pressure is continued by 
the Field and the Trend is encour- 
aged by the Home Office, the sale 
of Term Insurance soon will ac- 
count for 50% of all Ordinary sales, 
as it has already done in some indi- 
vidual companies. We may be enter- 
ing “The Era” of Term Insurance 
in our business. 

Let’s look closely at this Trend 
towards Term; try to see what’s 
causing it; examine it carefully to 
see if it is a good thing; and finally 
decide if anything can or should be 
done about it. 


"What's Causing It?" 


What’s causing this steady in- 
crease in the sale of Term Insur- 
ance? Certainly not any great de- 
mand for this type of protection 
from the insuring public. I know 
we will agree in 19 cases out of 20 
the purchaser of life insurance buys 
what some agent suggests. 

To illustrate, eight years ago our 
company introduced a very effective 
merchandising plan built around 
Endowment at 65. Today, we sell 
three times as much Endowment at 
65 as we did before we started to 
promote the sale of this Plan. It is 
now No. 1 on our “Hit Parade” of 
best selling policies. Buyers of life 


insurance did not start clamoring 
suddenly for Endowment at 65: 
they were sold Endowment at 65 by 
agents with a sales presentation cm- 
phasizing the advantages of this type } 
of insurance. 

Most purchasers of Term Insur- § 
ance are being sold Term Insuraiice, 
To put your finger on some one § 
cause of why this is taking place is 
impossible because there are, with- 
out question, many contributing fac- 
tors. Here are a few: 

1. Agents, Agencies and Com- 
panies have been keeping up their 
Volume of Sales by selling an in- 
creasing amount of Term Insurance. 
For the past three years life insur- 
ance sales have been maintained at 






































































































































an even level in spite of a great 
falling off in the number of sales 
19% fewer applications. This has 
been accomplished by increasing the 
average size of application and this 
in turn has been done by the sale 
of more and more Term Insurance. 
First year premiums will prove this 
point. 





















































2. Companies have encouraged 
Agents to sell Term Insurance by 
giving credit in various ways for the 
volume of Decreasing Term Insur- 
ance in Family Income, Mortgage 
Protection and similar plans. 

3. Many veterans of World 
II got a taste of Term and 
conditioned to buy more of it 
they returned to civilian life 
result of owning National Service 
Life Insurance. Under this Gov- 
ernment insurance program 16 Mil- 
lion policies for more than 127 
Billions were sold, all on the Term 
Plan. 

4. Another cause is the Trend 
away from Single Need and Pack- 
age Selling towards Program Sell- 
ing. Programmers sell more Term 
Insurance. When the prospect says 
he can’t afford the complete Pro- 
gram suggested, there is a tendency 
on the part of most programmers to 
recommend that the Prospect take 
care of all of his needs for protec- 
tion immediately and let his retire- 
ment needs, or some of them, go 
until some later date. Of course, 
this means Term Insurance in some 
form or another. 
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5. There is some revival of th 
old argument for keeping separat: 
your life insurance protection pro 
gram and your investment program 
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fostered by investment salesmen, 
stock brokers, and others, who are 
again selling Investment Trust 
Shares. With the introduction of 
the “open end trust” right here in 
toston, I believe, and the “mutual 
fund idea,” brokers and investment 
salesmen are again aggressively sell- 
ing this type of investment in com- 
petition with the investment element 
in Cash Value Life Insurance. Some 
of them, of course, are recommend- 
ing their Investment Shares com- 
bined with a program of Term In- 
surance. I have in my hand a 
circular advertisement I received 
from one of these firms last week. 
The heading says, “Your savings 
bank dollars are for emergency pur- 
your life insurance dollars 
are for family protection. See what 
your dollars can provide when in- 
vested in investment trust shares. 
Use all three! Compare all three!” 

6. This Trend towards Term may 
be due to a softening of salesman- 
ship. Some agents, some managers 
and general agents, yes, and some 
companies may have forgotten how 
to sell during the lush post-war pe- 


poses 7 


riod. We may be taking the easy | 


way out, by cutting our price and 
cheapening our product, by switch- 
ing to Term Insurance at the first 
signs of buyer resistance or com- 
petition. 


7. And there is no question that 
competition is a great contributing 
factor to this Trend; competition 
of companies, agencies and agents 
to outdo each other in the matter 
of low premium, thus dragging re- 
luctant companies, agencies and 
agents into proposing Term Insur- 
ance. It is reminiscent of the inter- 
company race in the late 1920's to 
increase Income Disability Benefits 
which ended so disastrously. 


"Is There a Place for Term 
Insurance?" 


Before we get into this discussion 
‘urther, let me be the first to admit 
that sometimes there is a real place 
for Term Insurance. Term Insur- 
ance provides protection for a tem- 
porary obligation only. But I have 
never been able to persuade myself 
that a man’s obligation to his wife 


and family, or to himself at retire- 


ment, is a temporary obligation. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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CHICAGO, SHERATON 


The 


PARK SHERATON 


The SHERATON BILTMORE 
Providence, R.I. 


It’s always good policy, whether you're plan- 
ning a long trip or a short convention, to try 
Sheraton first. 

You get a premium in extra hospitality, accrued 
from the benefits of Sheraton’s central large 
scale operations. 

And reservations, too, are simpler. For accom- 
modations in 26 cities throughout the United 
States and Canada, call your nearest Sheraton. 
Fast confirmation by teletype saves time and 
expense. 

For expert assistance in planning business meet- 
ings of any size or duration, address H. M. 
“Bud” Smith, National Sales Director, 1 Court 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


SHERATON HOTELS 


Detroit 

Buffalo 

Rochester 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Boston 
Providence 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Augusta, Ga. 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 

New Britain, Ct. 
Rangeley, Me. 
Daytona Beach, Fia 


NOW IN CANADA 
Montreal, The Laurentien-Sheraton, The Mount Royal 
Toronto, The King Edward. Hamilton, The Royal Connaught. 
Niagara Falls, The General Brock. Windsor, Prince Edward. 


RATON HOTELS 











Pension Benefits to the Widows and Children of Veterans 


World War I 
The veteran must have seen service between April 


6, 1917 and November 11, 1918 (or April 1, 1920 
if in Russia). 


RATES AND RULES IF DEATH IS 
CONSIDERED SERVICE CONNECTED 
Death must be caused by a service-connected dis- 
ability. The disability must have been acquired no 
later than July 2, 1921. 


Monthly Income 
Widow alone 

Widow and one child 
Each additional child 


Children but No Widow 
One child 


Three children 
Each additional child 


Limitations 

To widow as long as not remarried. 

To children until age 18 or 21 if still in school. 
Marriage prior to Dec. 11, 1944 or married to vet- 
eran for 10 years prior to his death. 

No income limitations. 


RATES AND RULES IF DEATH IS 
NOT SERVICE CONNECTED 


Death can be from any cause. 
NO DISABILITY REQUIREMENTS. 


Monthly Income 

Widow alone $42.00 
Widow and one child 

Each additional child 


Children but No Widow 
One child 

Two children 

Three children 


Limitations 
Same as above except for income. 


NO PENSION to widow alone or to a child if 
the individual’s income exceeds $1000 per year or 
to a widow with dependents if over $2500. 

Where pension to a widow is disallowed or discon- 
tinued due to excess income, pension is payable to 
a child or children as if there were no widow. 
Social Security benefits count as income—Pro- 
ceeds of Government Insurance do not count. 


World War Il 


The veteran must have seen service between Dec. 
7, 1941 and Dec. 31, 1946. 


RATES AND RULES IF DEATH IS 
CONSIDERED SERVICE CONNECTED 
Death must be caused by a service-connected dis- 
ability. The disability must have been acquired no 
later than July 25, 1947. 

Monthly Income 

Widow alone 

Widow and one child 

Each additional child 

Children but No Widow 

One child 


Three children 

Each additional child 

Limitations 

To widow as Jong as not remarried. 

To children until age 18 or 21 if still in school. 
Must be married to veteran prior to Dec. 31, 1956. 
No income limitations. 

RATES AND RULES IF DEATH IS 

NOT SERVICE CONNECTED 

Veteran may die from any cause, but he must have 
a service-connected disability of a compensable 
nature. It need not be of sufficient degree to war- 
rant payment of pension to the veteran. The dis- 
ability must have been acquired no later than July 
25, 1947. 

Monthly Income 

Widow alone 


Children but No Widow 
One child 


Limitations 
Same as above except for income. 


NO PENSION to widow alone or to a child if 
the individual’s income exceeds $1000 per year or 
to a widow with dependents if over $2500. If pen- 
sion to a widow is disallowed or discontinued due 
to excess income, pension is payable to a child or 
children as if there were no widow. 

Social Security benefits count as income. Proceeds 
of Government Insurance do not count. 


NOTE: The statements and rates given are NOT to be considered as Veterans Administration rules or regulations nor 
are they an official interpretation of the various laws setting up benefits for the dependents of veterans. These out- 
lines cover only the more important figures and conditions involved and are selected as the items of most interest 
to the life underwriter. There are some additional, though less important, restrictions that have been omitted. There 
are additional benefits such as those for dependent parents (providing the death is service connected) or those 
involving men with peacetime service, that have also been omitted. 
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S TODAY’S career under- 

writer turns more and more 

to “Complete Informed Serv- 
ice to My Client” as the key to his 
success, he finds it necessary to be 
informed on many related fields for- 
merly ignored. A working knowl- 
edge of Taxation, Trusts, Labor 
Regulations and many other subjects 
is a part of the sales kit. 

An item that is often overlooked is 
the accumulation of laws and regula- 
tions under which the dependents of 
deceased veterans may receive pen- 
sions from the Federal Government. 

An underwriter today cannot 
claim to be fully informed unless he 
has a fair working knowledge of the 
pensions payable to the dependents 
of veterans. In simple programming, 
it is just as important a factor as are 
Social Security benefits. It is a 
potent sales tool. 


Many Kinds 


There are many kinds of pensions 
payable to dependents. They vary 
with the veteran’s own status: what 
war he served in and whether he saw 
actual wartime service or peacetime 
service. They also vary with the 
status of the dependent : i.e., widow, 
child or parent. 

The widows and children of vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II are 
the only classes of real importance to 
the underwriter, and the ones which 
are discussed here. 

The accompanying set of “Rates 
and Rules” entitled “Benefits to the 
\Vidows and Children of Veterans” 
has been prepared to outline the 
amounts payable under various cir- 
cumstances and the basic rules to 
follow. This outline is not intended 
to cover the subject completely, but 
is designed to help you determine 
the value of these pensions where 
they apply. 

The Agent must bear in mind that 
each case is adjudicated by the Vet- 
erans Administration on its own 
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merits and that he cannot hope to 
determine each case accurately him- 
self. In some instances, of course, 
the veteran will have an open and 
shut case, but frequently it will be 
advisable to have the veteran check 
with the V. A. Regional Office in 
his area as to the status of his poten- 
tial dependent widow and children. 


Recent Veterans 


A more detailed explanation of the 
rates and rules is necessary before 
they become useful. Since veterans 
of World War II are the more im- 


William H. Mitchell, C.L.U., Supervisor 
of the Cammack General Agency at Al- 
bany, has five excellent reasons for being 
interested in veterans’ dependents. He 
is the father of four daughters and a 
son. A former Major in the Air Corps, 
where he had five years of active service 
as a navigator and pilot, he has been 
with the Albany Agency since his military 
discharge in 1946. He has served as 
Regional Insurance Officer for the Vet- 
erans Administration, is an active mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, and other 
civic and fraternal organizations. 


by WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, C.L.U. 
Supervisor, Albany, 
John Hancock Mutual Lite 


portant source of business, we will 
discuss them first. 

The first point is: When did he 
see service? To qualify his depend- 
ents, he must have been on active 
duty sometime between December 7, 
1941 and December 31, 1946. He 
must have had 90 days of duty, or, 
if less, have been discharged for a 
service-connected disability. You 
will note that there are two main 
headings for these veterans—‘‘Rates 
and Rules if Death Is Considered 
Service Connected” and “Rates and 
Rules if Death Is Not Service Con- 
nected.” These two must be consid- 
ered separately. 


Service-Connected Death 


A service-connected death is one 
in which the principal cause of death 
can be traced to a service-connected 
disability. For example, a veteran 
developed TB in service, was 
treated, and recovered, only. to die 
ten years later from TB. This 
would in all probability be a service- 
connected death. Note that the dis- 
ability must originally have occurred 
no later than July 25, 1947. 

Under “Limitations,” the most 
important point is that there is no 
limit on the income the dependent 
may be receiving from other sources. 
The amounts payable are self-ex- 
planatory. Children, whose mother 
has died, or remarried, receive an in- 
creased amount per child. The total 
due the group of children is payable 
in equal shares. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Pensions—Continued 


The most important part of the 
Pension set-up revolves around those 
veterans whose death is not service 
connected. This situation also raises 
the biggest problems. 
1—Death may be from any cause but 
the veteran must have a service- 
connected disability of a compen- 
sable nature. It need not be of 
a sufficient degree to warrant 
payment of compensation to the 
veteran, but if at the time of 
death he is rated at less than 
10%, the lowest compensable 
rating there is, there must be 
some residual evidence of the dis- 
ability, such as a definite scar, 
or deformity. This disability 
must have been acquired prior to 
July 25, 1947. 

2—Any veteran who has _ ever 
drawn, or is drawing, compensa- 
tion is a likely prospect for this 
benefit. However, it is easy to 
see that whenever a veteran is in 
the 10% bracket or lower, it 
would be wise to check with the 

V. A. to determine his probable 

status in the future. 


3—The limitations in this case are of 
particular interest. As always, 
the widow must remain single to 
qualify. There is also a limita- 
tion on income. If she has de- 
pendent children, her income 
from all sources, excluding Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance, but in- 
cluding Social Security, may not 
exceed $2500 per year. If she 
has no dependents, the limit is 
$1,000. 

Obviously, many widows could 
lose their rights to a pension because 
of excess income. In most cases, 
the excess will be from life insurance 


proceeds, and if the settlement op- - 


tions are properly written, this loss 

can be avoided. Normally, the pen- 

sion to the widow is $42 per month, 
and of considerable importance in 
many programs. 

1. Proceeds paid in a lump sum are 
counted as income in the year in 
which received, and if sufficient, 
prohibit pension payments for 
that year. The following year the 
widow could apply for, and be 
granted, the pension. 

. Proceeds left under any option, 
but giving the beneficiary the im- 





The Friendly Company of Distinction 
presents The ROLL CALL of 


‘U-MEN 


* Quality Award Win- 
ners selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


or 
wr. 


C. TED ERMLICH 
An ONLI for twelve years, J. K. Eby of the Geo. Wade 
Agency, Harrisburg, Pa., has well deserved Quality Award 
recognition as one of the Company’s leading producers of 


top grade business. 


As a steady producer of a large volume of Quality busi- 
ness, C. Ted Ermlich of the N. J. Tschantz Agency, Canton, 


Ohio, is blazing a trail to the front rank of career life under- 
writers. 


re UID NATIONA mee 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 





mediate right to withdraw the ful] 
sum are considered to have been 
paid in one sum, and the full 
amount is counted as income in 
the year the death occurs, even 
though the proceeds are not with- 
drawn. Thereafter, none of such 
settlement option income applies 
against the limitation, except that, 
if on the interest option, the inter- 
est payments must be reported. 

By following this rule the under- 
writer can increase a widow’s in- 
come by $42 per month in many 
cases. However, it obviously can- 
not be done unless the prospective 
widow understands the program 
and can be trusted not to abuse 
the withdrawal privilege. If there 
is the possibility that the bene- 
ficiary cannot be trusted and the 
welfare of children is at stake, it is 
better to forget the widow’s pen- 
sion, since there will not be a total 
loss involved. If the widow should 
lose her $42 because of reportable 
income in excess of $2500, the 
children would be treated as if 
there were no widow and would 
receive the higher rates payable to 
them under such circumstances. 


World War | 


Pensions payable to dependent 
widows and children of World War 
/ are similar, in most respects, to 
those already discussed. If the vet- 
eran’s death is service connected, 
rates and rules are exactly the same 
except for the required dates of ac- 
tive duty. 

If death is not considered service 
connected, the difference is that no 
disability need exist. In other words, 
if a veteran of World War I] saw 
service at the proper time and if the 
widow’s income does not exceed the 
maximum limits, pension is payable. 

The ability to explain and use the 
pension benefit opens up many cases 
for program selling that otherwise 
could not be approached in this man- 
ner. An added attraction is that the 
programming operation is so simple 
that it can be done in front of the 
prospect with a pencil and paper. In 
other words, a one-shot package sale, 
made easy because of the program 
feature. 

Here is a typical example: 

Joe Black is 30 years old and a 
veteran whose disability rating is 
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20°;. He receives $27.60 per month 
for a poorly set broken leg. This im- 
mediately suggests two things: the 
first is that he is probably insurable, 
and the other that his disability is not 
likely to improve to the extent that 
there will be no residual evidence 
when he dies. 

Joe is earning $250 per month and 
for Social Security purposes has 
averaged $175 per month for 4 years 
in a covered occupation. He has 
retained $5,000 of his National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance on the Term plan. 
He has a $1,000 Twenty Payment 
Life policy that is about 10 years old. 
Joe’s wife is age 27 and the two chil- 
dren are ages 4 and 2. They bought 
a house two years ago and are pay- 
ing off a $6,000 mortgage on a 20- 
year 4% plan. 

Joe and his wife feel that she could 
live in the house and raise the chil- 
dren on $160 per month plus $30 per 
month for the mortgage payments. 
He’s shocked when you point out 
that this is $2200 per year and that 
his present $6,000 won't keep them 
for 3 years. In fact, he’s so discour- 
aged that he won’t even contemplate 
the vast amount of additional insur- 
ance he knows he needs. 


Possibility 
We have all seen cases like this 
and we are apt to be just as discour- 
aged as he is. However, if Joe real- 
ized how much of his required estate 
was already in force, he would im- 
mediately become more optimistic. 
Very briefly you can point out to him 
that he already has a good portion of 
the job done and needn’t spend too 
much more money. He has: 
$ 150.00 Burial Benefit, 
due to all veterans 
1,000.00 20 Pay Life . 
t for a clean-up fund 
1,150.00 Immediate cash available 
18.40 per month refund life income 
c from $5,000 NSLI 
59.15 per month 
from Social Security 
60.00 per month government 
pension to his widow and 


children 
137.55 of income already available 


You could make the following sug- 
gestions for completing his program : 
|—Reinstate his other $5000 of 

NSLI on the Term plan to pro- 
vide another $18.40 per month 
income. The cost is $3.30 per 
month or $40 per year. 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 20 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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2—-Buy $2500 of Term to age 65 and 
add 2% units of $10 per month 
Family Income Supplement on a 
20-year plan. This will cost 
$54.05 per year or about $4.50 
per month and give his wife an 
extra $25 monthly income. 
3—Buy $2300 of Mortgage Redemp- 
tion insurance costing $67.71 per 
year, or about $5.64 per month. 
If Joe will spend about $14 a 
month more, he can have a very neat 
little program paying $1,150 for 
clean-up and an amount sufficient to 
satisfy the balance of his mortgage. 
There can be an emergency fund of 
$2500 provided by the $2500 Term 
to 65, and $181 per month income to 
his widow until the children are 
raised. His wife would receive 
$78.80 per month from age 47 to age 
65, and $102 per month thereafter. 
As pointed out earlier, the excessive 
income to the widow during the year 


in which death occurs will probably 
mean that in this case the $42 
widow’s benefit would not be allowed 
until the beginning of the calendar 
year following the death of the vet- 
eran. 


Retirement Potential 


If he will convert his various 
Term policies to permanent plans as 
his income improves, he has a poten- 
tial retirement income of $147 per 
month at age 65, plus an additional 
$25 per month when his wife reaches 
age 65. There are countless cases 
like the one just outlined that could 
never produce much, if any, business 
if presented in any other manner. In 
this instance, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the sale would be made 
and the Agent credited with $9600 
of a new business. 


—From the.Patriot, 1949. 
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with labor but also with their independence. Today, men can 
achieve security through their earning power and at the same 
time increase their independence. This they do when they make 
use of the truly democratic institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 


proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 


New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence. 


STheifte Mutual 


x LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


GENERAL AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT FORTY STATES 





NATIONAL SERVICE 
“DIVIDEND” 


AYMENT of the special $28 

billion GI Insurance dividend 
was one-third complete, Veterans 
Administration reported at the close 
of business Tuesday, February 14, 
1950. 

A total of 5,003,950 checks. 
amounting to $889,769,708 had been 


mailed in the 22 working days since § 


the National Service Life Insurance 
dividend payment started on Janu. 
ary 16. 

With some 10 million more checks 
to be mailed on the applications al. 


ready received, Harold W. Breining, § 


V-A Assistant Administrator for 
Insurance, cautioned veterans not t 
expect their checks in every case 
based on the last three digits oj 
their serial numbers. 

He said there are so many excep- 
tions to this rule that a large num- 
ber of veterans will not be paid in 
such sequence. 

Mr. Breining explained that the 
dividend is being paid by a machine 
processing operation on a_ produc- 
tion line basis and, while the three 
last digits of the serial number often 
govern the time when the checks g 
out, it is not a rule that veterans 
can go by. 


As an example of just one of the § 


many exceptions to the termina 


digit rule, Mr. Breining cited the ff 


special method of processing appli- 
cations with last names that exceed 
15 letters. The machine method can- 


not handle such long names, there- 


fore these applications must bk 
hand-processed. 

The same applies to long ad- 
dresses. This group of long name: 
and addresses alone contains over 3 
million applications. 

Mr. Breining said there are many 
other exceptions and combination oi 
exceptions which would prevent 
handling applications in the routine 
manner. 

V-A expects to get out the bulk 
of all payments by June 30, 1950, 
but this schedule could be disturbed 
if veterans who have not received 
their checks write V-A. to make in- 
quiries, he said. 

Checks are now being distributed 
at the rate of a million a week. 

Already the V-A has announced 


that it will: pay another. “dividend” 
in 1951. 
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1) GOOD VEIGHBORLINESS 











































lend 
rans 
‘lose 
14, 
AST year in one of Marshall 
ocks, Holcombe’s editorial com- 
been ments in the Managers Maga- 
since zine, he told of a visit with a man- 
ance ager who said he just couldn’t seem 
anu- to motivate his agents. Then it de- 
veloped that he had a negative atti- 
ecks tude toward the agents of his office 
s al- and that they didn’t feel friendly 
ning, toward him either. The morale in 
for the office was low. The conclusion 
ot t was obvious. You cannot motivate 
Case or get someone to do things for you By VERN VAN LEUVEN 
sof if he doesn’t like you. That's why Milwaukee Branch Mgr., 
I chose this title, “Good Neighborli- New York Life 
<Cep- ness Builds Morale.”’ I think it is 
num §% . fundamentally important that we like 
id in our associates and that they like us, We all know that it isn’t how little 
as neighbors. I use the word, we can do, but how much we can ac- 
the = “Good.” Probably a better word complish, that pays off. (Particu- 
chine would be “genuine” because if we larly under our present compensa- 
»duc- don’t honestly and sincerely like our tion system. ) 
three = men, they will soon detect a false 2nd—A Manager’s attitude to- 
often front, and when they do, it will ward the Company and the Branch 
KS gi boomerang in no uncertain terms. Office operations. I think we’ve got 
prans That leads us to a most important to have an unshakeable faith in our 
point —the Manager’s attitudes, Company and in its general policies 
f the = which I have divided under three and that it is not only our responsi- 
nina §% headings : bility, but our big opportunity to 
1 the & lst—The Manager's attitude to- fully develop the territory within our 
ippli- B= ward himself and his own personal Branch Office. By that I mean to 
<ceed progress put the New York Life in the Num- 
| can- 2nd—The Manager’s attitude to- ber 1 spot among all companies oper- 
here- ward the Company and the Branch ating in that area. If we have enough 
t be B® Office operations well qualified Nylics, this can be 
3rd—The Manager's attitude to- Mr. Van Leuven, now Milwaukee Branch done : 
Manager of the New York Life Insurance ‘ 
+ ad- ward the agents and members of the Company, started with the company in 
ames Branch Office staff. 1928 at Seattle, Washington while attend- Attitud 
ver 3 These different attitudes are so ing the University of Washington. After tates 
; : : six years in the field he was appointed : ; 
important that I would like to dis- Assistant Manager of the Seattle Office 3rd—A Manager’s attitude toward 
cuss them just a little bit more. in 1934 and was promoted subsequently he agents < 2 s ¢ 
many ~ — to Assistant Manager of the Portland ae pe eager bynes ot the 
on 0! Office in 1936, to Manager of the Boise, ranca Office staff. We must rec- 
event Really Believe Idaho Office in 1938, Manager of the ognize that every person associated 
vutine Y Butte, Ty og 3 {aH and — with us is an individual possessing 
Ist—A M s attends toward ager of the Denver Branch in 1940. He veenetiees d feeli i i 
_Ist—A Manager’s attitude came to Milwaukee January |, 1947. a personality and feelings. He has 
bulk himself and his own personal prog- He hes ond oo enna eenned . pride, abilities, strong points, and 
: sade “ agency building, havin en the lead- a P : 
1950. ress. Do T honestly believe that I am ine mene, Sottealedly on thie aad Ww eaknesses, but above all, he is our 
still well qualified for my job and that it training new men. As a matter of fact, neighbor because in a way, we prac- 
ee offers me individually the greatest in his 12 years as a Manager for the tically live together in a Branch Of- 
eives opportunity for personal progress of New York Life, he has been their No. | fi d 1 thiek Lastonahs’ 
ce in- PI : : y r P prog ‘ man on one or more counts in 6 of those ce an t an our rr ations ip 
any job in this or any other busi- 12 years. Since coming to Milwaukee, should be as friends and neighbors 
ness? If we really believe that we the Milwaukee Branch has jumped from = rather than as employees or just 
buted aan : : 26th in size to 10th in the company, and ‘ * : 
are in the right job and that we are the business has increased from $9,500, agents of an office. I also believe, 
; | qualified, then I think we will do a = to  pecapeane Bye of ew that it is the Manager’s responsi- 
ince bet : : 3 5,000,000 was produced by men hire ita 4 ace . 
end” . ter job, particularly if we keep and bated ts he fat ee Geainens bility to get along with these folks, 
e striving to do our best all the time. of the top records in his company. (Continued on the next page) 
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Good Neighborliness—Continued 


rather than to force them to get 
along with him. We must have help 
in our job and whom can we turn to 
for help except friends? As far as I 
know, few big jobs have ever been 
done by one individual alone. It is 
the cooperative effort of everyone, 
each adding his part, that adds up ciates, then we have really 
to the bigger accomplishments, and neighborly and genuinely so. 
I think that if we as Managers, rec- 
ognize the individual behind every 
















situation and we honestly try to help 
that individual do a better job of 
what he is doing, he, in turn, will 
help us, to accomplish what we want. 

Of course, nobody is perfect, nor 
are we, but if we can be big enough 
to overlook their shortcomings and 
wise enough to capitalize on the 
strengths of ourselves and our asso- 


attitudes toward each other must be 
friendly and being on a friendly 





MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE 


in your community 


You can be certain that you are offering 
the best in insurance protection at a low 
net cost. 


You can be sure you can secure com- 





petent home office consultation if tax 
and estate problems are involved. 

And you know that you'll be fully com- 
pensated for both sales and service plus 


a lifetime income when you retire. 


A few general agency openings available 


“Nothing Better iny, 


MUTUAL 


LIFE te CE COMPANY 
“As Faithtul as “| a Old Faithful’ 


Home Office: 135 South La at Sertet Chicago 3, Illinois 


A 44 Year Old ... Low Net Cost Company... With Over $350 
Million in Force... and Over $100 Million in Assets 


Life Insurance” 


-TRUST 








basis, we build security and peace of 
mind throughout the whole org:n- 
ization. This brings us to our next 
point. All of these things do not just 
happen by themselves. The Man- 
ager has the sole responsibility of 
building these attitudes, first within 
himself and then within those around 
him. 


2 
impo! 
into | 
they 
like 1 
0. 
for tl 
and t 
reach 
indiv 
Morale First se 
me (fice. 
How do we do this? Broadly | 4. 
speaking, we build morale first, by men 
giving recognition and second, by as-  2gem 
suring security backed up by the get c 
Manager's professional skill. In our into 
office we talk almost everything over, J pol 
No major decisions and few minor [i 2 M 
ones are made without talking them [q kn0v 
over with either our agency secre- 9 % * 
tary, or our Cashier, or the Assistant J ™¥S' 
Managers, or our agency instructor # "¢W 
and at least some of the leading f all, « 
agents. I have great respect for their JB 'ct« 
opinions because they see situations J > 
in the office differently than I do and I ha 
a great many errors have been Mor 
avoided by getting their opinions — Hol 
first. Not only is this of great value [ig ati 
in guiding me, but by talking things FR '" 
over, they know what the situation is aes 
also, and when a conclusion is [i (3) 
reached, they know the answer too. 9 W° 
Then, when the subject comes up or boo 
other matters relating to it, all of us but 
are working on the same track. A tou! 
correlated program within a Branch 9 WC 
Office is mighty important. That J VO" 
one point alone is worth the time that 
it takes to talk things over, because 
an office should have a plan, and 














those in charge, must know that J l 
plan. Their counsel and advice is in- res 
valuable, but even more important J “is 
is the feeling of security and impor- § 
tance given to these folks through in 
this kind of recognition. As an ex- 9% gr 
ample, when Dudley asked me to & of 
make this talk, I asked our agency Mi 
secretary what she felt a Manager @ wi 
must do to build morale. The next §@ er: 
morning she gave me a slip of paper acd 
with these 4 points itemized : I 
1. He must command the respect th 
of the organization through: ‘a 


A. His knowledge of the business 

B. His willingness to “go to bat” 
for the individuals in the organiza- 
tion. 


C. His ability to help them solve \ 
their problems. vi 


Best’s Life News Fe 


2. He must make everyone feel 
important and as a friend take them 
into his confidence. (Even though 
they know what is happening, they 
like it.) 

3. He must have a definite goal 
for the office and for each individual 
and then show each one how he can 
reach that goal, thereby making the 
individual feel that he is contributing 
a vital part to the success of the of- 
fice. 

4. He must be able to give new 
men good training so that the old 
agents will want to introduce and 
get credit for the new men they bring 
into the Company. With this 4th 
point I know that she means that 
a Manager must not only have the 
knowledge of life insurance and how 
to sell it himself, but that he really 
must know how to hire and train 
new men successfully, which is after 
all, one of the most important single 
factors in Branch Office growth. 
Since she handed me these 4 points, 
I have re-read the books on Agency 
Morale and I have read Marshall 
Holcombe’s new book, “Human Re- 
lations In Management” and these 
four points are a brief outline of the 
main points in both of these books. 
(By the way, Holcombe’s book is 
worth reading once a month.) These 
books bring out other points too, 
but I would like to list under these 
four points some of the things that 
we're trying to do in the Milwaukee 
Office. 


Command Respect 


1. A Manager must command the 
respect of the organization through 
his knowledge of the business. 

\s I outlined in the recent article 
in the Managers Magazine, I had 
group meetings with the older agents 
of this office when I first came to 
Milwaukee, at which time I reviewed 
with them our complete training pro- 
gram for new men. Of course I must 
admit that 1 “laid it on” as hard as 
| could and introduced all the tricks 
that I knew regarding settlement 
options, ete. to convince them I did 
know something about the business. 

Another point is that we use the 

‘pen door” policy as a result of 
vhich my correspondence and other 

ork sometimes gets delayed. How- 
cver, when a man comes in to see me 
vith any kind of a problem, whether 
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“At last! I'm really going to be completely covered!” 


Bankerslifemen Know All About 
Adequate Coverage 


Yes, truly, Bankerslifemen know all about adequate life in- 
surance coverage, but we can’t swear that any of them knows 


a thing about paint coverage. 


The typical Bankers/ifeman knows how to help prospects 
and clients determine their financial needs for both protec- 
tion and savings. He also knows how to help them solve those 
problems with life insurance tailored to their financial ability. 
He has learned these answers through training and experi- 
ence ... training which began with his earliest days in his 
agency office and has continued with supervised experience. 


Knowing how to provide adequate coverage tailored to the 
buyers’ needs is just one of the characteristics which make 
Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to 


know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers /2 


DES 


‘te COMPANY 


MOINES 
* 





personal or business, or a competi- 
tive case, that’s the most important 
item on my list at that particular 
time, and if it is humanly possible, he 
gets an audience, and he gets some 
kind of an answer right there. It 
may not be the best answer in the 
world, but he does get my best defi- 
nite answer or a suggestion as to 
where he can find information to 
help him solve that problem. Inci- 
dentally, I have learned not to look 
at my watch when one of the agents 
is in the office. Our folks know that 
I’m busy and with but few excep- 


tions they respect this and lea¥e as 
soon as we have finished their busi- 
ness. Of course, I encourage this. 
In the majority of cases, the matter 
has to do with a policy or a letter to 
be written on a case, or someone in 
the office is to be seen about it, so 
I get right up and start doing it. 
There is always a great contest 
for a Manager’s time and usually if 
an interview is running too long and 
someone else is waiting, my secre- 
tary will step in to remind me of this 
in front of whoever is in my office. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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1949 
ACACIA MUTUAL'S GREATEST YEAR 


NEW INSURANCE SOLD... . 132 MILLION DOLLARS 


(AN INCREASE OF MORE THAN 16 MILLION OVER 1948) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE . . 957 MILLION DOLLARS 


(A NET INCREASE FOR THE YEAR OF OVER 81 MILLION DOLLARS) 





x4 ASSETS .. . . 209 MILLION DOLLARS __ 
F <0 (A GAIN FOR THE YEAR OF MORE THAN 16 r’ 





A RECORO OF ACCOMPLISHMENT/ 


Mercia Fieldmen are proud of their great production record for 1949. It 
is a fitting testimonial to their loyalty, eficiency and industry. Furthermore, 
it is truly sheir record—Acacia does not accept, and never has accepted, 
reinsurance, group coverage or brokerage business of any kind. 

Their outstanding performance is also a reflection of the unusual ad- 
vantages they enjoy through Acacia’s unique CAREER contract. Under 
it they find security in their work, happiness and prosperity, and the joy 
that comes from useful service. Acacia’s Fieldmen believe in their company 
and in their future with the company. 

In appreciation of their many advantages and opportunities, the Field- 
men are seeking to honor William Montgomery, the Builder of Acacia, 
by having ONE BILLION DOLLARS of life insurance in force by July 
1950. Their enthusiasm and the record to date justify their confidence in 
its fulfillment. 


Acacia Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 


Best’s Life New: 





N THE state’s official road 

map County Highway A is 

classified by four terse 
words: “Improved Road, Second 
Class.” Actually, however, to quite 
a few people it is a great deal more 
than merely that—it is, literally, the 
most important thoroughfare in the 
wide world for thirty-two farm fam- 
ilies whose homes and very means 
of existence lay along its pleasantly 
winding, tree shaded length. Those 
thirty-two farms, an exploratory 
drive had showed me, were of great 
variety. At one extreme was a 
cluster of three shacks, sagging, un- 
kempt and unpainted, with a win- 
dowless broken-down veteran Chev- 
rolet sedan standing in the littered 
yard. And at the other extreme was 
a gleaming white group of buildings, 
with the large barns and outbuildings 
almost as attractive and nearly as 
immaculate as was the colonial style 
residence. 

Also located on the road is a typi- 
cal country school, a creamery, an 
ancient tavern with a lone gasoline 
pump standing in front of it and a 
church and graveyard. Thus County 
Highway A is just one of the thou- 
sands of curving, friendly sort of 
country roads that branch off the 
nation’s high speed thoroughfares 
U. S. Highways 1, 10, 24, 66 or 141 
—in all parts of our country. It is 
the sort of road on which the traffic 
really reflects the people who live 
along side of it—slow, perhaps, by 
some standards, and affected by the 
weather and climate to a degree un- 
known in the cities, but possessed 
of those enduring values that have 
made such people a tremendously 
important part of our population. 

Over an extended period every 
family that lives‘on County High- 
way A was visited, and the head of 
each household was asked about the 
life insurance owned by the members 
f that family and his opinions of 
life insurance in general. Clearly 
stated at the beginning of each in- 
terview was’ the fact that -no selling 
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by DAVE BEHLING, 
Agency Assistant, 
Northwestern Mutual 


could or would be attempted and 
no salesman would follow-up the 
visit. Lack of space forbids the writ- 
ing of the story of each one of those 
interviews. Consequently this report 
will be limited to interviews of par- 
ticular interest or of significant im- 
portance to the summary of opinions 
and facts gathered with which the 
report is concluded. 





What do people really think about life 
insurance? The results of personal sur- 
veys conducted first in a big city sub- 
urban block and then in a typical small 
town to find an unbiased answer to that 
seemingly simple question were reported 
in earlier issues of Field Notes.* So inter- 
esting and enlightening did your reporter 
find those surveys and so enthusiastic 
were the readers’ comments concerning 
the two factual reports, a third similar 
project was carried out during the late 
spring months. This time, however, in 
order to prepare a report about the 
acceptance of life insurance and the life 
insurance business by a still different 
segment of our nation's people, a coun- 
try road was chosen as the third “guinea 
pig area.” 











Again, your reporter has sincerely 
tried to be objective and to report 
an honest story—neither hiding the 
unfavorable opinions uncovered nor 
overplaying the favorable ones. He 
has honestly attempted to write in 
plain, everyday language, without 
equivocation, bias or false drama the 
story of life insurance as it is ac- 
cepted today on “Country Highway 
A, ‘Middle West,’ U. S. A.” 


| Do Worry 


Four miles north of town the road 
branches west, off the Federal High- 
way. On the northwest. corner -of 
the juncture is a one-story, one- 
room frame school house with a 
swing and a flag pole in the well- 
trampled front yard and. two very 


~ © See Best’s Lire News—May-June 1949, 


small wooden buildings in back. One 
was marked “Girls”; the other, 
“Boys.” Although the bright, cop- 
per sun was beating down from a 
cloudless blue sky, a ribbon of white 
smoke was drifting up from the 
schoolhouse chimney. 

The door was open, and at the 
sound of my footsteps a woman 
bending over the teacher’s desk 
quickly turned around. She wore a 
print dress and over it a clean white 
apron. Her dark hair had just a 
hint of gray, but her face was alive 
and intelligent and the glance from 
behind the gold rimmed glasses was 
keen and sharp. “School closed last 
week and I’m just burning some old 
papers before locking up,” she said. 
“You must be new—never saw you 
before. Oh, excuse me, I just took 
it for granted you were one of the 
State inspectors—they do get around 
to see us once in a while. 

“What do I think about life insur- 
ance? Quite a bit really, but all I 
can do is think about it. Teachers, 
and particularly country teachers, 
haven't been overly paid the past few 
years, you know, and insurance just 
like everything else in life, has to 
be paid for. At least that’s what I 
tell my students. I have a $1,500 
policy with the —— Life In- 
surance Company that I have had 
since 1937—kind of a burial policy, 
I suppose. It’s all the insurance I 
really need, but I do wish I could 
put something more aside in sav- 
ings. Retirement, while it isn’t ex- 
actly staring me in the face, will 
come—and our retirement pay is 
awfully meager. Although with my 
salary—there really isn’t anything 
I can do now, is there? But I do 
worry. 

“Do I teach my children anything 
about life insurance? Of course not. 
Our curriculum is laid out for us to 
the “T” by the County Superin- 
tendent—and even if it weren’t, with 
nearly forty children and six grades 
to take care of alone, I just haven’t 


(Continued on the next page) 








Rural Facts—Continued 


the time to teach anything except the 
things that are necessary. And be- 
sides,” said Miss B with a quizzical 
grin, “don’t you believe that by the 
time these children grow up the 
Government will own all the life in- 
surance companies and will take care 
of everyone who is in need? That’s 
a belief that is becoming rather 
widely accepted—even by a few of 
the people around here.” 


The Rugged Individualist 


The road ran between the house 
and the barns, but for a hundred 
yards or so it had been oiled to keep 
down the dust. As I stepped out of 
the car and slammed the door, a man 
glanced out of the barn and then 
started to walk in my direction. He 
was dressed in the usual overalls, 
had on an old straw hat and carried 
a manure fork over his shoulder. 
“What’s the trouble—lost? Just 
turn around and go back to the main 
highway. This here road won't take 
you nowhere,” he called. 

By that time he was at my side 
and the “aroma” usually associated 


with cows and the condition of his. 


heavy shoes quite plainly indicated 
the nature of his work. “What? 
Life insurance? Listen—I’ve got 
work to do, so don’t let’s waste time. 
I don’t want any and I don’t need 


any.” But upon my hurried explana- 
tion that I was looking for opinions 
rather than sales, Farmer H seemed 
rather pleased and somewhat fiat- 
tered. He finally accepted my prof- 
fered hand. 

He was in excellent health, and 


had me guess his age. When I 
cautiously ventured 40, he proudly 
claimed an even 50. His farm, which 
he owned clear, was producing a 
variety of farm products and a good 
income. My question about whether 
he owned any life insurance he in- 
terrupted with this ejaculation: 
“Life insurance for me? Hell, I’m 
50, my mother died when she was 
seventy-five despite having eight 
kids. My father is still damn healthy 
at seventy-nine. I’ve never been sick 
a day in my life, and so there ain’t 
much chance of my dyin’ before an- 
other twenty or twenty-five years. 
And even if I do, this farm is mak- 
ing all the family needs to get by 
on and more besides. And it would, 
even if I weren’t here. We don’t 
need no life insurance.” 

Regarding life insurance com- 
panies he said, “I don’t know 
nothing about them at all. Once in 
a while an agent comes in, but I 
never waste time. I don’t need no 
life insurance. When I go, my wife 
gets the farm, and then the kids. If 
they want more than that let them 
go out and scratch for it. .That’s 
what I had to do. That's the trouble 
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SPRING PLANTING 


by JOHN DENNIS MAHONEY, 
Fidelity Mutual 


The furrows, running straight and true, 
Are crying out man’s oldest need— 
That Spring has brought her work to do, 
That ev’ry harvest has its seed. 
So, farmer, labor while you may 
Beneath the warm and growing sun; 
The seed that here you plant today 
Will be your bread when Summer’s done. 


The years of health and strength stretch long 
But in them is the same old cry— 
That what man saves when he is strong 
He'll have when strength has passed him by. 
So from your earning, while you may, 
Put something by of what you’ve won ; 
The premium that you pay today 
Will keep you when your earning’s done. 














—From Fidelity Ficld Man 


today—too many kids depending n 
the old man to get things for the », 
And too many people depending in 
the Government to take care of the in. 
Life insurance and this Social ‘e- 
curity—hell, they’re all alike. Peo: le 
should take care of themselves.”’ 

At the entrance’ gate a coloriul 
sign proudly proclaimed the name 
of the estate, “Wind Swept Acre;.” 
Leading up to the white, colonial 
style house was a well-kept drive- 
way, topped with white crushed 
limestone. Standing on the circle 
before the porch was a Buick sta- 
tionwagon, and mowing the well- 
kept lawn was a nicely dressed 
youngster of ten or eleven. “The 
owner?” he said. “Oh, you mean 
my dad. Just a minute, please, and 
I will call him.” 


"Wind Swept Acres" 


Several minutes later I was talk- 
ing with the owner of “Wind Swept 
Acres.” “I’m not the man for you 
to talk with because I’m really not a 
farmer,” said he. “Yes, I do own 
this place, it includes 320 acres, and 
I run it—profitably, too, I might 
add. But I do not do the work—I 
hire good men who know how to. 
That’s why the place is profitable. 

“But you wanted my opinions 
about life insurance. I’m thoroughly 
sold on it. My agent, Mr. A of Big- 
town, has arranged a program for 
me and for my family that I’m cer- 
tain is entirely adequate. While a 
relatively large percentage of my 
income goes into that life insurance, 
it has given me and my wife a sense 
of security and an assurance that 
nothing else could. You may quote 
me in your article as saying that 
nothing can take the place of good 
life insurance. 

“Now, as to my opinions about 
the life insurance business. It is 
hard for me to understand why the 
larger companies haven’t been more 
active in the farm market these past 
years. Because of my primary busi- 
ness, advertising, I am also some- 
what of a market analyst—and from 
my own experience here on ‘Wind 
Swept’ I know that farming has 
been most profitable. And yet, ex- 
cept for Mr. A you are the very 
first life insurance man to stop in 
here, at my farm, for quite a few 
years, I am sure you will find that 
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to be true, also, at the other better 
farms along our road. 

“And perhaps this is an excellent 
opportunity for me to air a few 
grievances, anonymously, that I do 
have about the way the life insur- 
ance companies have conducted 
themselves during the past decade. 
I feel that they have been too com- 
placent; by that I mean they have 
done too little to defend the social 
and business system that have made 
them possible. Naturally I am in- 
terested in the recent advertising of 
the association of companies—and 
it’s good as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. Yes, I read 
the ads, and you do—but does the 
man in the mill, or on the truck, or 
the fellow who’s struggling along on 
forty acres of sand and can’t afford 
a city paper? I doubt it. And his 
vote counts for just as much as 
yours or mine—probably more, be- 
cause he makes it a point to vote. 
Remember last November? And 
with life insurance companies up for 
an investigation by the politicians— 
certainly I’m concerned. 

“By the way, if you are in the 
vicinity this evening, drop in for a 
talk with Dick. He’s a fine young 
fellow I hired a few months ago— 
University Ag. School graduate, 
married, with one youngster and an- 
other on the way. They are living 
in my tenant house, over across the 
road. Tell him I asked you to call— 
by George, if he isn’t interested in 
life insurance, he ought to be.” 


Fresh Eggs, Worms and Trout 


At its far western end the road 
peters out in a semiwilderness of 
low sand hills covered with scrub 
oak and jack pine. Hurrying along 
down one valley is a creek, clear and 
cold, with patches of green water 
cress here and there along its banks. 
Both sides of the road at the bridge 
showed that cars were frequently 
parked—a trout stream, no doubt. 

A few hundred yards beyond the 
bridge, on the south slope of a low 
hill, were the three sagging, un- 
kempt and unpainted buildings, with 
the veteran Chevrolet sedan stand- 
ing in the yard. Nailed to a fence 
post was this sign: “Fresh Eggs 
and Worms for Sale.” A shaggy, 
brown dog was sleeping soundly in 
the shade of the house, a flock of 
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‘ 
chickens were scratching in the yard 
and a half dozen cows were grazing 
on the hillside beyond the house. 
Before leaving the parked car I 
slammed the door loudly to awaken 
the dog. He came charging up but 
evidently found evidence of my own 
dog on me and soon we were friends. 
At that moment a man stepped out 
from behind the barn. He was 
dressed in faded and patched over- 


alls and had at least a three days’ 


stubble on his weatherbeaten face. 
“No eggs,” he said. “My wife took 


them all to town. But if it’s worms, 
I'll dig some. Fishin’s been pretty 
good.” 

Following a brief discussion of 
the fine art of fishing, I finally told 
the dealer in fishin’ worms the true 
purpose of my visit. He looked at 
me in utter amazement. “So you 
come in here all this way to talk to 
me about life insurance? Hell, all I 
know about it you can stick in a 
pig’s eye. All I know about it is this: 


My two boys was in the army and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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they wrote that they made them buy 
some and if they got killed in the 
war me and their ma would get a 
lot of money from the Government. 
But they come back all right and are 
working in the city. .Maybe they 
still got that insurance—I don’t 
know nothin’ about it. 

“What do I know about life in- 
surance companies? Not a damn 
thing except that they got a hell of 
a lot of the country’s money. Maybe 
too much. They’re for rich fellows 
and farmers like down at the other 
end of the road. Up here it’s pretty 
tough—I got all I can do on this 
place just to keep me and the old 
lady going now. The other day 
when we was coming past ‘Wind 
Swept’ she turned to me and said 
we ought to call our place Belly 
Acres. Good, ain’t it? 

“Say, do you want to take a few 
brookies along with you? I can get 
them in a hurry—and cheap.” 


The Orthodox Viewpoint 


Perhaps the most distinguishing 
feature about the farm to the eyes 
of a city man would be the large 
barn. It was newly painted a bright 
red, was flanked on the east by two 
tall cement silos and had recently 
been roofed with aluminum sheets 
that glistened like polished silver. 
The house also was well kept up and 
painted a dull yellow, but appeared 


somewhat out of place—as if it had 
-been moved out into the country 
from some second-rate city resi- 
dential street and left, temporarily, 


in its present location. Seated on 
the front porch was a man behind 
an open newspaper. Slowly he low- 
ered the paper as I introductorily 
cleared my throat. “Jim’s cultivat- 
ing,” he said. “Oh, you are not the 
man out about that tractor. Sorry.” 


When I introduced myself by stat- 
ing the purpose of my visit, he hesi- 
tated just a split second, then said, 
“So, you are the editor going up 
and down the road asking about life 
insurance. Why—come up and sit 
down.” 


Mr. B was sixty-eight, a widower, 
had been a farmer all his life and 
was living on the farm which he 
owned, but which was run by his 
son, Jim. Three daughters he also 
had, married and living on farms in 
the neighborhood. Regarding life in- 
surance, his views were orthodox 
but worth reporting here because 
they are typical of much of the think- 
ing along County Highway A. 

“T paid life insurance premiums 
for a good many years,” he said. 
“Perhaps I don’t own much by city 
standards, but after all, I owned this 
farm clear for quite a few years— 
paid for it in 1918. All my life in- 
surance is paid up now—was three 
years ago—and it’s a good feeling. 
It’s the kind of insurance I told Jim 
and my daughter’s husbands to buy. 
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“I know very little about life jn- 
surance companies and only bow ht 
most of mine in the ——~- —— | 
because of the agent. That's J, « 
at Cross Roads Center. He has « ur 
auto and fire insurance too. He tri: 
to sell me more from time to tin, 
but I didn’t need it: Had the farin, 
you know, and I built up a good 
bank account. Still have it. A good 
farm and cash in the bank are 
best insurance for farmers like 


the 


us 


Basis of Knowledge 


“All I know about life insurance 
companies is from this here city 
paper that Jim takes and from what 
I saw them do with a couple of farms 
they foreclosed on early in the thir- 
ties. They sure fixed them up, 
farmed them good and made nice 
places out of them before they sold 
them. Good farming as ever I saw.” 


Mr. B was warming up to his 
subject and, without prompting, con- 
tinued, “You know how | bought my 
first life insurance? It was because 
of some hogs I had. Yes, hogs. 
Times were kind of tough then, the 
kids were still young and not much 
help, so I didn’t think I could pay 
any premiums. But the agent said 
to me, ‘Art, you got six good brood 
sows out there, but let’s figure on 
only three. Each of those three sows 
should farrow about five pigs twice 
a year—that’s thirty hogs. Thirty 
hogs will pay for some life insur- 
ance that your widow and kids might 
be awful glad to get. You aren't 
going to pay those premiums—your 
sows are! And, by gosh, it worked 
out that way !” 


The day was hot, sultry, with a 
definite threat in the air of a coming 
thunderstorm. Despite the heat and 
humidity, however, the woman hoe- 
ing in what was evidently the fam- 
ily vegetable patch was working 
steadily. On her head was a large 
straw hat, the back of her coarse 
blue dress was damp with perspira 
tion, and her heavy shoes and cotton 
hose were gray with dust from the 
dry soil. Nevertheless, the face that 
peered out from under the wide, 
straw hat brim was pleasant and 
cheerful. Not handsome or pretty 
but possessed of a certain regularit) 
of features and a frank, honest 
glance that indicated character. 
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1 must be the man I’ve heard 
abo: from our neighbors,” was her 
res, onse to my introduction, she on 
one side of a barb wire fence and 
[ on the other. “You probably want 
to lk with my husband about life 
insurance. Sorry, but he’s down 
working at the pea cannery all this 
wee k. 

“Oh, but really I know so little 
about life insurance. Yes, Herb, 
that’s my husband, does have some, 
but he hasn’t told me anything about 
it. How is it payable? Why, I don't 
know what you mean—it’s just life 
insurance. 

“What do I know about life in- 
surance companies? Well, 
times when reception is good we can 
hear some programs by them on the 
radio from the big city stations. And 
last year, | guess it was, an agent 
talked with my husband and me in 
the kitchen. But he didn’t say any- 
thing about companies, just about 


some- 


Herb’s buving some more. But we 
didn’t—we are saving all the money 
we can in the bank to buy our own 
place when land prices go down 
some. Herb’s like all the young men 
here on this road; first of all he 
wants to own his own land. He says 
that’s the best insurance of all.” 


Cost Conscious 


Between the group of farm build- 
ings and the Highway was a meadow 
in which were grazing exactly thirty 
guernseys. [ven to your inexperi- 

ced city reporter it was obviously 
a dairy farm—a very large, tight 
barn, silos, milk shed, cornfields and 
COWS, 

The hands on the dashboard clock 
pointed to 11:45 as I drove up the 
two hundred yard driveway that was 
marked “Private Road—Keep Out.” 
Walking down the slope of the hill- 
side on which the buildings were 
located was a man in striped overalls, 
with a cap on his head. In the clear, 
still air I noticed that the cap and 
overalls were of the same material. 
ile was smoking a cigarette and car- 
ried a thermos jug. 

“Looking for something?” he said 
pleasantly. “Oh, I’ve heard about 
you. Come on up on the porch. It 
will give me a chance to cool off be- 
fore eating.” 

Of all the farmers I talked with 
during this survey, Dairy Farmer C 
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We congratulate the members of the 1950 Presi- 
dent's club—the Kansas City Life organization 
where membership is recognition of superb life 


underwriting. 


RANSAS CITY 
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was by far the most cost conscious— 
probably because, as he pointed out 
in no uncertain terms, his monthly 
receipts (his milk checks) were now 
considerably under those he had been 
getting in recent years. He had 
figures at his fingertips on what 
breed of dairy cattle yield the larg- 
est returns; he had opinions on the 
line of farm equipment that would 
cost the least to buy and operate. 
And he also had opinions, very defi- 
nite opinions, about life insurance 
and life insurance companies and 
life insurance costs. 

Said he, “I bought some life insur- 
ance in 1940, really at the start of our 


KANSAS TTY LE. INSURANCE 


MISSOLRI 


good times. I bought some more 
several years ago, but now that there 
are definite evidences we have hit 
the other side of the price curve, 
I’m beginning to wonder if I’m not 
over extended. It’s a cinch that with 
butter and cheese surpluses piling 
up in the cold storage warehouses, 
dairy prices aren’t going up—and 
maybe sometime are due for a real 
stiff drop. A lot of us dairy farmers 
have ploughed back maybe too much 
money, and now are beginning to 
think that we neglected the idea of 
adequate cash reserves. In some 
cases I know about, a few months 
(Continued on the next page) 
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in the red is going to mean borrow- 
ing—and the cash value of life in- 
surance policies is right handy. 
What about the premiums? Remem- 
ber 1931 and 1932 ?—hell, what you 
haven’t got you can't pay. 

“Now about the cost of life insur- 
ance. I bought mutual life insurance 
because of my favorable experience 
with dividends from our dairy co- 
operative—and to my way of think- 
ing a mutual life insurance compayy 
is a cooperative organization. That’s 
what my agent said, too. Now to 
carry that idea further, being on the 
Board I know that cooperative divi- 
dends come from efficient manage- 
ment and smart marketing. So it 
seems to me that life insurance divi- 
dends are a reflection of the com- 
pany’s management—and if the cost 
of mutual life insurance doesn’t go 
down somewhat with other costs 
and prices, there are going to be 
some real gripes if times get tough. 
Be sure and ‘put that in your article, 
because I mean it.” 


The Bright Light 


It was late evening when I turned 
off A and drove up the half mile 
long farm road. So dark was it by 
the time I arrived, only the bare 
outlines of the barn, the outbuildings 
and the house were visible. How- 
ever, the windows of one room of 
the house shone brightly and a pool 
of yellow light from the open barn 
door lay on the graveled yard. 
Within the barn could be seen two 
rows of cows, about twelve of them, 
in their stanchions, and two women 
milking at the far end. 

Knowing from a brief farm ex- 
perience that a stranger should never 
enter the barn at milking time (it 
may make the cows nervous and 


hard to milk), I walked over to the 
house and knocked at the kitchen 
door. A boy of about twelve or 
fourteen answered. In his hand he 
held a dish towel. “My Mother owns 
the farm,” he said. “She and sis 
are milking, but should be through 
soon.” I waited in the car and within 
ten or fifteen minutes a yard light 
switched on and two women came 
out of the barn. As they neared the 
car, it could be seen that one was a 
young girl, dressed in blue jeans, 
while the other was a mature woman, 
short and stocky of build and roughly 
dressed—almost peasant like in 
general appearance. 

I got out of the car, careful to ap- 
pear on the lighted side, took off my 
hat and introduced myself. From 
the older woman’s response it was 
immediately apparent that her ap- 
pearance belied her quality—the 
tone of voice and choice of words 
clearly indicated a person of some 
education and culture. Soon she in- 
vited me into the house, and the 
three of us went into a large and 
immaculate farm kitchen. In that 
setting was carried on a never-to- 
be-forgotten interview—an interview 
of real significance to this report 
because it brought out so forcefully 
those enduring values characteristic 
of the fine people on Highway A. 

Within a quarter of an hour, here 
is what I learned: Mrs. W had been 
a widow for four years, and with the 
help of only her two children, a girl 
now seventeen and a boy of fourteen, 
operated alone the farm left her by 
her husband. She had been edu- 
cated at a State Teachers College 
and taught high school for a few 
years before marriage. But after her 
husband’s long drawn out death 
from cancer, she had decided to stay 
and continue operating the farm 
rather than sell or rent it, because, 
“We are a farm family and this is 
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our home. This farm is the heritige 
of my children and I intend to see 
to it that when they get it, it will 
still be a good farm.” 

But to come to the real purpose of 
the visit, life insurance, her husband 
had been insured in a small, little 
known company. “It was enough,” 
said Mrs. W, “to pay funeral ex- 
penses, doctor bills, and our odds and 
ends of debts, including the tag end 
of a mortgage. It was a God-send. 
Without it the struggle to keep 
going here would have been beyond 
me. I will never, never forget what 
that check meant when it came. It 
was just like a bright light going 
on in a pitch black room. From 
then on I could see my way clear.” 

Regarding life insurance com- 
panies, Mrs. W said simply, “I know 
very little. The last man to talk to 
me about life insurance was the man 
with the papers after my husband's 
death. The check came in the mail. 
And no life insurance men have been 
here since. Why should they? After 
all,” she concluded with a smile, 
“T’m only a poor widow woman with 
two children.” 

“No, I don’t have any life insur- 
ance. But, now, that is an idea. 
These two children couldn’t run 
this farm if anything happened to 
me. I know that. Really, Mr. Behl- 
ing, I’m going to look into that the 
very next time I get into town.” 


ww 


Your reporter well knows that his 
rural survey was extremely limited 
in scope and was carried on by what 
some could well term strictly un- 
scientific methods. It was, after all, 
merely a city reporter’s method of 
obtaining a few faets regarding the 
acceptance of life insurance in a 
typical farm area. Consequently, he 
claims for his poll no infallibility 


and can point to no newly discovered 
laws of sociology or of salesmanship. 


On the contrary, his experiences on 
County Highway A with thirty-two 
friendly farm families once again 
gave evidence that opinions of peo- 
ple just cannot be expressed in de- 
finitudes. People are still unpredict- 
able human beings—not merely 
stable percentage points. 
Practically all the people along 
Highway A live close to the soil and 
therefore have a full understanding 
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of cause and effect ; they know what 
two extra weeks of winter will do 
to crops; they have an instinctive 
knowledge of weather and seasons 
and the cruelties of frost and 
drought. Consequently, by and 
large, they are folks who anticipate, 
who know how to plan and prepare. 
Their county is not one of the 
wealthiest in the State; less money 
changes hands in it during an av- 
erage year than in many other coun- 
ties. Perhaps for that reason the 
typical resident along Highway A is 
rugged, frugal, reticent, individualis- 
tic, suspicious of outsiders he doesn’t 
know, and with a great will to sur- 
vive in an economic world he is com- 
ing to look upon with some measure 
of suspicion. 


Economic Status Important 


Life insurance, your reporter 
found, is accepted by most of those 
people as playing an important part 
in modern economic life. However, 
and with this there can be no argu- 
ment, the wealthier and more sub- 
stantial a citizen the farmer appeared 
to be, the more certain he was to be 
of the opinion that life insurance 
offered the best solution to many of 
his financial problems. It was the 
little fellow, struggling for a poor 
existence, who was inclined to the 
theory that life insurance companies 
are instruments of the rich and 
powerful, with too much of the 
country’s money under their control. 
Perhaps this is because no life in- 
surance man has any reason to call 
upon him, or because he has neither 
the opportunity nor the inclination to 
read newspapers or magazines. 
Nevertheless it is a fact. It is also 
a fact that that man votes. 

During this survey your reporter 
talked with at least one member of 
each of the County Highway. A 
families. With only several excep- 
tions, all were willing to express 
their views about the institution of 
life insurance—and a few were ob- 
viously Grade AA prospects. For 
instance, there was Widow W. It 
wouldn’t have been a matter of sales- 
manship to place a policy on her 
life for the needed protection of her 
two children, merely a case of being 
there with an application blank. 
And then there was Tom B, who 
recently built a new barn with over- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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head food carriers, self-filling drink- 
ing cups and mechanical litter hoists 
—but who mortgaged his place to 


pay for it. He really should have 
a “Mortgage Policy” to protect his 
young family, and a salesman could 
have made him see that need and do 
something about it. Also, of course, 
there was the well-to-do, self-made 
farmer who four times during the 
course of the interview said, very 
emphatically, “I don’t need no life 
insurance.” But that case would take 
salesmanship of a very high order. 

However, perhaps the chief im- 
pression gained was that the farm 
market, at least the market for an ac- 
tive agent along Highway A, has not 
been exactly overworked. Your re- 
porter talked with farmers who con- 
sidered themselves very adequately 
insured with $5,000 or $10,000 poli- 
cies—and yet whose hired men 
earned up to $150 per month, in 
addition to room and board. He 
talked with several others who hope 
to send their young children to the 
University, but who hadn’t even 
heard about Educational Policies. 


And he interviewed a young wife 
with several small children, whose 
husband's chief financial aim was to 
accumulate the cash for a down pay- 
ment on his own land, but who ap- 
parently was leaving his young 
family sadly unprotected. 

Looking back over all the inter-: 
views conducted during this most 
interesting survey, your reporter has 
come to at least one inescapable con- 
clusion. It is this: a good living 
and a good life can be achieved by 
friendly, intelligent and active life 
insurance agents along the County 
Highway A’s of our country. A 
good living because there is business 
to be written, business that should 
be written. A good life because those 
agents will be bringing needed fi- 
nancial protection and security to a 
fine people whose enduring values 
are such a large factor in the strength 
of our Nation. 


They had grown wealthy suddenly and 
had sabdhened a farm, complete with hens, 
cows and pigs. Said a visitor one day: 
“Do your hens lay eggs?” 
“Oh, they can," was the lofty reply, “but 
in our position they don't have to.” 


FREAR BILL 


HIS measure, which was i; | ro- 

duced by Senator J. len 
Frear, Jr. (D.—Del.) would ex:ond 
the Securities & Exchange Con 
sion requirements to companies 
ing assets of $3,000,000 and ; 
than 300 stockholders. As a result 
of testimony brought out at hearings 
it is possible that the measure jay 
he amended to exempt life insuraice 
companies from the proposed provi- 
sion. Burnet R. Maybank (1). 
S.C.), who is Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, indicated after the hearings that 
he is fully satisfied that state regu- 
lation is doing a sound job and that 
an amendment to the Frear bill is 
in order. He was not, however, in 
agreement with exemptions for other 
industries which do not come under 
such exacting state control. 

As a routine matter, a great deal 
of the information required by the 
S.E:C. under the terms of the bill 
is already available concerning life 
insurance companies in either their 
annual statements or in examination 
reports. 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE-- 
INDEMNITY TYPE 


Part Tuo 


ENERALLY, the — usual 
rules pertaining to the taxa- 
tion of life insurance apply. 

(1) Federal Income Tax: 

a. Death Claim Proceeds: The 
death claim proceeds are totally ex- 
empt regardless of amount or to 
whom payable—except where the 
policy was purchased for a valuable 
consideration. 

If the policy had been transferred 
for a valuable consideration, it loses 
its tax exempt status and the differ- 
ence between the death claim pro- 
ceeds and the cost is taxable income 
except where transferred to the in- 
sured himself and except where the 
policy is acquired by one corporation 
from another in a tax free reor- 
ganization. Transfers by gift are not 
transfers for a valuable considera- 
tion. 

b. Endowment and Surrender 
Proceeds: In such case only the dif- 
ference between the total net cost 
of the policy and the proceeds is 
taxable. 

c. Section 102—Improperly Ac- 
cumulated Surplus: Where corpora- 
tions improperly accumulate their 
surplus earnings rather than to pay 
them out as dividends, an additional 
penalty tax of 274%2% to 38%% of 
the undistributed surplus is imposed. 
The use of surplus to buy key man 
insurance is not an unreasonable 
accumulation of surplus where the 
orporation has a real need for such 
insurance and would suffer a loss in 
the event of the death of the key 
man. However, in those cases where 
the purchase of the key man insur- 
ance is purely a cloak to disguise 
an improper accumulation of sur- 
plus, then the additional penalty tax 
will be applied. 

d. Premiums: Premiums are not 
deductible in key man_ situations 
since the business retains all interest 
in the policy. 

(2) Federal Estate Tax: Since 
the business owns the policy, is the 
beneficiary and pays all premiums, 
the proceeds are not subject to the 
Federal Estate Tax. 
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2. Business Financing Arrange- 
ments: 

A. What Business Financing In- 
surance Is: This is life insurance 
which is issued as a condition to the 
making of some business loan. The 
leading personality or personalities 
of any business are very often its 
principal asset and the death of such 
persons might result in a failure of 
the business and a default of the 
proposed loan. 


Mr. Olson received his Doctor of Laws 
Degree in 1931 and spent several years in 
general practice before joining Mutual 
Trust Life as Attorney. Currently he is 
Assn't Counsel & V. P. He has authored 
many works dealing with taxation, business 
insurance and insurance law. 


(1) What It Does: It provides a 
cash indemnity in the event of the 
death of the leading personality or 
personalities with which to offset 
the loss. In this way the creditors 
will be secure. While the need for 
such insurance exists in connection 
with all types of businesses, it is of 
particular importance in sole pro- 
prietorships and one man enter- 
prises. As a practical proposition, 
however, this type of insurance is 


by DELMAR OLSON 
Mutual Trust Life 


written only as an incident to busi- 
ness financing and consequently can- 
not be solicited directly. It is an 
important type of business insurance 
and merits a certain amount of pro- 
motion on the part of underwriters. 

(2) Policy Arrangement: The 
policy arrangement generally will be 
the same as in the usual key man 
case with the business as the owner, 
beneficiary and premium payer under 
the policy. Usually the terms of the 
loan agreement will provide adequate 
protection for the creditor. In some 
cases, however, the creditor may in- 
sist that the insurance proceeds be 
paid directly to it. 

(3) Taxation: The same tax prin- 
ciples applying to key man insurance 
generally apply in this situation. 

3. Business Emergency Reserve 
Arrangements: 

A. What Business Reserve Insur- 
ance Is: Life insurance may be pur- 
chased on the life of some key in- 
dividual for the principal purpose 
of building a reserve fund for the 
business. This is essentially key man 
insurance with the emphasis on the 
reserve fund to be built up. 

(1) What It Does: A reserve may 
be built up for a variety of purposes, 
such as a sinking fund for the re- 
tirement of obligations or the re- 
placement of equipment, etc., as a 
reserve for emergencies, etc. Life 
insurance is excellent for this pur- 
pose since it provides safety of prin- 
cipal without problems of invest- 
ment, guarantees compound inter- 
est, a reserve fund which is not 
mingled with firm assets, yet which 
is always available and a fund which 
must be built up by reason of the 
compulsion of premium payments. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(2) Policy Arrangement: As in 
the key man situation the business 
would take out, be the owner and 
beneficiary, and pay all premiums 
for the insurance. 

(3) Taxation: The same prin- 
ciples apply as in the case of key 
man insurance. 

4. Credit Insurance: 

A. What Credit Insurance Is: 
Credit insurance is life insurance 
taken out for the purpose of insur- 
ing repayment of a loan. Such in- 
surance provides collateral to the 
creditor while the insured lives and 


guarantees repayment of the debt if 
the insured dies. 

(1) Policy Arrangement: The 
most common arrangement today is 
for the insurance to be set up on a 
personal basis, but with an assign- 
ment to the creditor. However, if 
the creditor is to have unqualified 
access to the cash values, he should 
also be owner and the beneficiary as 
his interest may appear. Premiums 
are paid by the debtor either directly 
or in addition to the loan payments. 

(2) Taxation: The same tax 
principles apply here as apply to key 
man insurance generally. This is 
true regarding the deduction of pre- 
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He left bis home town 


Q. What are the 3 comforts of life? 





There was an agent named MacLaine 
Who bung by his knees in the rain. 
When the law sawed him down, 


And remarked, '' They're more friendly in Maine.” 
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RESOLVE - Sell Union Mutual 
Insured Savings Plan 


SLIPPERY - Good time to sell 

Income Tax Time - review of 

business reveals need for 

selling Union Mutual Preferred 
Risk 


Union Mutual Double 
Protection Plan sells easily 





Famtly Income moray 


VACATIONS - Retirement 
Plans provide future vacations 


ming time 


Mutual Juvenile Insurance 
New Homes ready - Mortgage 
Retirement protects family 
Group and Wholesale make fine 
Xmas gifts for employees 


XMAS - Let the season 
be Merrie 
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You don’t have to hang by your knees to 
find out how friendly Maine folks are! 
Union Mutual Nen-Can S & A For over one hundred years now, our 
agents all over the United States and 2 
for __. Canada have known the Union Mutual ~ 
Business Insurance KX as friendly, capable and progressive people . . . 
SPRING - renewed ritality for | providing outstanding protection at com- 
petitive rates. We feel friendly, too, because 
we enjoy the 
of furnishing a 
WEDDINGS - Need for Sy is unequaled . . 
-| Risk, Double 
Endowments, Annuities and Term, Sub- ‘ J. 
Standard, Juvenile, Family Income and 
Back to work - ideal Program- Mortgage Retirement . . plus Noncancellable 
4 and Commercial Sickness and Accident, Group 
SCHOOL AGAIN - sell Union |@04 Wholesale. 
We pride ourselves on the fact that since 


EMBERS from the HEARTH 


satisfying business 
kit of sales tools that 
and includes Preferred 
Protection, »*>; 


1848 we have been known as a Com- 
pany large enough to provide the best 
in protection and sales tools, yet 
small enough to give personal, 
interested service to our agents. 
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ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 
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miums, although deduction has heey 
permitted where the creditor paid 
premiums but could not recover for 
the amount of premiums paid. 

(3) All Life Insurance is Credit 
Insurance: The foregoing applies to 
insurance taken out for specific 
credit purposes and illustrates why 
such insurance is popular with banks 
in connection with collateral and 
commercial loans. However, regard- 
less of its principal purposes, all 
life insurance tends to inspire con- 
fidence and promote credit for these 
reasons: It is indicative of (1) the 
health of the insured, (2) thrift, (3) 
a recognition of responsibilities, and 
(4) a good moral risk. 

5. Employee Compensation Ar- 
rangements: 

A. Basic Purposes: These are 
variously known as deferred com- 
pensation plans, management bene- 
fit plans, salary continuance plans, 
executive employee contracts, etc. 
The basic objective, in any case, 
is the current accumulation of in- 
come to be paid to key personnel 
at retirement with favorable tax re- 
sults. For instance, highly paid key 
personnel are not interested in a 
present increase in income, where 
the greater part of which would be 
consumed by additional income 
taxes; they are definitely interested 
in a plan which assures them an in- 
come which commences at retirement 
and is taxable at that time, when by 
reason of diminished income the ap- 
plicable income tax rates will be sub- 
stantially lower. Such an arrange- 
ment serves as an inducement both 
for the attraction of key men and for 
their retirement. While life insur- 
ance is well suited to this situation, 
the problem is essentially one of 
taxes and will be approached from 
that point of view. 

(1) The General Tax Problem: 
As a general proposition, for income 
tax purposes the employer will be 
allowed a deduction for such pay- 
ments and the employee will be re- 
quired to report them as income. 
The real problem arises in connec- 
tion with the time when such pay- 
ments must be reported by the em- 
ployee. Generally, when the rights 
of the employee become vested the 
payments are regarded as construc- 
tively received. In situations involv- 
ing payments to widows of deceased 


(Continued on page 70) 
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SPREADING THE GOSPEL 


U. of Po. Workshop 


HE University of Pennsylvania 
‘| will conduct a special workshop 
in family financial security education 
during ‘the. six-weeks Summer 
School session, beginning June 28, 
President Harold E. Stassen of the 
University announced last month. 

The workshop is part of a long 
range program being developed by 
the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, the chairman of 
which is Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, 
Ill.* It is being made possible by a 
grant from the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

Enrollment in the workshop will 
be limited to thirty and will include 
teachers and supervisors in second- 
ary schools and a few staff mem- 
bers of teachers colleges. 

They will be selected on a nation- 
wide basis and will be drawn chiefly 
from among educators recommended 
because of their active interest in 
social studies, business education, 
home economics, and other related 
fields. All enrolled in the workshop 
will receive free tuition and travel 
expenses. 


Essential Need Today 


Reflecting an awareness of the 
need for intelligent family budgeting 
to cope with the complex demands 
now made upon family income, the 
workshop has been planned to serve 
two specific purposes, according to 
President Stassen. 

One objective is to add to the 
preparation and equipment of teach- 
ers who conduct courses which have 
a definite relationship to various 
phases of family budgeting, while 
the second is to offer opportunity for 
the cooperative development of cur- 
riculum materials to be used in this 
field throughout the country, he 
pointed out. 

The workshop program will in- 
clude consideration of life insurance 
and other forms of insurance, social 
security and related measures, other 
forms of private mass coverage, 
services performed by banks and 
trust companies, savings programs, 
personal borrowing and buying on 
credit, hame ownership and invest- 
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ments, and family budgeting and 
financial planning. 

During the morning sessions there 
will be lectures and discussions. 
Afternoon sessions will be devoted 
to selection and organization of in- 
structional materials. 

Dr. David McCahan, professor 
of insurance in the Wharton 
School of -Finance and Commerce 
at Pennsylvania, and Dr. George 
C. Galphin, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and education at 


Drexel Institute of Technology, 
will serve as coordinators of the 
workshop. 

It will be conducted as a cooper- 
ative project of the Wharton School 
and the University’s School of Edu- 
cation, and students who _ success- 
fully complete the program will 
receive academic credit in the Gradu- 
ate Division of the School of Edu- 
cation. 


* See April 1948 edition Best’s Lire News, 
page 8. 
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a remarkable story of sales achievement 


“HOW T RAISED MYSELF FROM 
FAILURE TO SUCCESS IN SELLING” 


by Frank Bettger 




















“Accept this volume for five 
without cost or obligation. 
salesmanship, 


days’ reading, 
Of all books on 
this is the most remarkable one 


I've read in all my years of business experience. 
It is sales-making dynamite !”—Richard Pren- 
tice Ettinger. 


You have never seen a book like this before! It is Frank Bettger’s personal story 
of how he rose from penniless failure to become one of the highest paid insurance 


salesmen in America today. 


He tells how any insurance salesman can double or treble 


his income—turn disappointments into triumphs—close a greater percentage of sales— 


make more sales calls each day. 


He gives precise directions on how to multiply your 


earning power with the down-to-earth ideas and practical sales techniques he discovered. 
Take a look at these first-time-in-print topics: 


Eldridge Smith, Group Super- 
visor, Equitab Table” Lite Assur- 
ance Society, says: “the most 
For ‘selling and powerful book 
or anything that I 
ever read.” 


come and ap 
Idea Put 


oe 


Richard W. Campbell, 
ity Mutual Life insurance 
Enis book ‘on the to 
eep on the 
of my desk at home and read in& 
from it each morning.’’ 


Reason Why Sales- 


Business 
$250,000 Sale in 15 Minutes 
This Interview Taught 


"> 2 ® 


American eine and Casualty 

mer in 

Com says: “This is the Box 
ever 


How One Idea Multiplied My In- 
ness 
e Back Into Sell- 
ad Quit 


to ~ 3 2 My Fear of Approach- 


nk Bettger’s id 
e you an exciting experience that may revolutionize your emtire life. 
nd coupon below to get your copy now. 

See R ORES SREP Sew ES Sees esononccsq~ersy 


How I learned to Find the Most 
Important Reason Why A Man 
Should Buy 

The Most Important Word I Have 
Found in Selling 
How I Find the Hidden Objection 
The Secret of Making Appointments 
How to Let the Customer Help You 
Make the Sale 

Geren Rules I Use in Closing the 
ale 

Me How An Amazing Cl 


Technique I 
Learned From A 


aster Salesman 


SEND NO MONEY—READ IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs nothing to see for yourself how this remarkable book can help 
Mail coupon below to get your copy for 5 days’ 

either return it without obli 
book or return it—Fra 


free-examination. = 
tion, or remit only $3.95. Whether you keep the 
eas and sales-making discoveries will 


Fill in and 


down in 8 
be in a higher bracket” 


x & 


Dale Carnegie says: “I would 
gladly ere Rwy from a 


ew York to get a 
Sony of this book, if it had 
been available when I started 
out to sell.” 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Frente Hall, Inc., De M-BIL-450 
0 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
onlaes obligation, 
TION, a copy of “ ‘How I Raised 
in Selling,” by Frank Bettger. 
remit $3.95 plus a few cents posta 
the book back to you and owe nothing. 


Mail Today 


please send me for 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINA- 
Myself from Failure to Success 

At the end of five days, I will either 

e, in full payment, or I will send 





Good Neighborliness—from page 3! 


This gentle hint helps a great deal. 
Above all, I still try tc make him 
feel that his problem is most impor- 
tant, but we don’t want to waste his 
time either. 

2. A Manager must make every- 
one feel important. Ego recognition 
is probably the most important single 
factor in building confidence, but 
fundamentally, I think that too stems 
from the friendly relationship be- 


tween the Manager and his associ- 
ates. As a matter of fact, we make it 
an important point to be a personal 
friend of each agent and try also to 
have all of our business contacts on 
a neighborly basis. That alone, I 
think, builds confidence and is ego 
recognition. Another thing, we try 
to have a personal visit with every 


agent in the Branch at least once a 


month. Either I see them myself or 
contact them by telephone, or one 
of our Assistant Managers visits 








GEARED FOR TODAY'S MARKET! 


Here is 
protection plans which enables 
CENTRAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 
field men to meet the needs of 
today’s market. 


INCOME 
maximum protection, liberal con- 
version features — low cost — 
$100.00 per month for 20 years, 
age 35, rate—$87.90 annually. 
MORTGAGE PROTECTOR ... 
$5000—20 year mortgage protec- 
tion, age 35, rate—$40.18 an- 
nually. 


a partial check list of 


PROTECTOR ... 


CENTRAL ACCIDENT 

$100.00 per month for 5 years, 
then $25.00 per month for life, in 
event of total disability resulting 
from accident—rate $28.62 an- 


works. 


2 


Write today ~ for 
complete information 
about agency oppor- 
tunities. 








nually. 


Add to these a complete line of life insurance including Retire- 
ment, Multiple Protection, Family Income, Guaranteed Invest- 
ment . . . Hospital . . . Accident and Health 
all forms of Group, plus lead producing material that really 


CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF ILLINOIS 


Alfred MacArthur, President 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ae ee 


a neighborly company 


Founded 1905 














their home town at least once a 
month. One of the best ways of 
eliminating trouble is anticipating, it 
before it develops, and these regu ar 
contacts go a long way toward c- 
complishing this. 


Basis of Program 


Our entire bulletin program is set 
up on the basis of giving as much 
personal recognition as possible. \\Ve 
play up the number of consecutive 
weeks on the App-A-Week, the 
number of consecutive months on 
Efficiency, “10-A-Month” and “20- 
A-Month” and now, in an effort to 
raise their sights, we are keeping 
record of the number of consecutive 
months on the Headliners Honor 
Roll, which, in our office, calls for 
15 applications or $30,000 a month. 
I like these minimum monthly pro- 
grams because it gives me another 
item on which to congratulate the 
individual agents. On our App-A- 
Week bulletin, which comes out 
every Tuesday, the Leaders List 
shows every agent in the Branch 
who had 3 applications or $5,000 or 
more of volume that week. We used 
to show only the top 4 or 5, but now 
every man knows that he can be 
shown on the Leaders List if he gets 
at least 3 apps or $5,000. This is one 
of Paul French’s ideas. The physi- 
cal makeup form I borrowed from 
Dudley Dowell while in Montana. | 
have borrowed ideas from Bim 
Downie, Sterling Sill, Harry Hicks, 
Dan Haley and too many others to 
mention. As [ see it, you don’t have 
to be smart enough to think of every- 
thing, but you can get along all right 
if you are just smart enough to rec- 
ognize a good idea when you see it 
and use it right. 


Also on the App-A-Week bulletin 
which we consider our house organ, 
we show birthdays and Nylic Anni 
versaries for the coming month on 
the last App-A-Week of each month 
When a new agent is appointed, he 
is given a write-up and the old agent 
who introduced him is given recog 
nition by having his name in big 
type too. The other items that w« 
build up and always show from th« 
optimistic point of view, are Nvli 
Builders Checks when paid, (in 194° 
we paid nearly $2,000 in thes 
checks), a special write-up for any 
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‘jficate winners for App-A-Week, 

or “20-A-Month” Honor 

Roll qualification, National Quality 
Award, or Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, etc. Any excuse that 
we can find to give a man a little 
extra publicity, we think is a good 
thing. No one complains that he has 
been written about too much. That 
is why I am so enthusiastic about 
these regular monthly programs. We 
don't have to have a special contest. 
Every month is a regular contest 
with us. These individual goals are 
important within the Branch, but 
they will only be important if we as 
Managers let everyone know that 
they are important to use and then 
build them up one way or another. 


Publishing Scores 


We publish the written and paid 
records of the individual agents 
month by month and we also report 
the written business progress on 
what we call our “Goals Bulletin” 
every five days in the month. For 
the last several years, | have used 
the same month of the previous year 
as the minimum goal for our Branch 
each month of the current year. At 
the top half of the bulletin, we show 
the written apps, written volume, 
paid volume, new agents’ production, 
second year agents’ production, % 
of Efficiency, and number of 10 and 
20-A-Month qualifiers for the 
Branch. This half of the bulletin is 
really for me. It puts me “on the 
spot.” I like to win as well as any- 
one else and publishing these goals 
in advance makes me go out to do 
whatever is necessary to beat them. 
Of course, everybody else knows 
about it too, and if you have a strong 
esprit de corps, they want to win 
too. I talk continually about them as 
“their” goals and they are, because 
a Branch Office working as a unit is 
a mighty powerful team and we do 
everything we can to build up that 
team spirit. Sometimes there’s a 
lithe adverse comment about push- 
ing so hard for business and to that 
| reply, “Now look, I talk about the 
record of the Branch because it has 

en said that a man will do so much 

r money, he will do more for a per- 

n, but he will go all out for a cause. 
\ctually, it’s you we are thinking 
bout because if you, in an effort to 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actueries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. ene | St. Chicago |, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street Se. Louis 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philedelphio 6, Po. 








JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlante 3, Georgia 
Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry $. Tressel, M.A.LA. Wa. i. vA 
M. Wollman, F.S.A W. P. Kelly 
Robert Murray 


"Franklin 2-4020 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
2370 Nationa! Benk Bidg. 

Detroit 26, Mich. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 








Telephone Barclay 7-4443 





help your Branch make a record, do 
more than you would otherwise, 
aren't you really the winner?” Be- 
hind all of these things is the theory, 
that if every individual in an office 
is doing well, the Branch totals will 
be right up there too. I have also 


found that this winning team idea 
has produced a lot of good new men, 
because we call attention to the fact 
that a great deal of the increased 
business of the Milwaukee office is a 
result ot the additional help that 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Good Neighborliness—Continued 


these fine young men have given. 
Of our total paid business this year, 
over 4 million is from our first and 
second year men. However, I find 
we must be sure to give plenty of 
recognition to the older agents, as 
well as to the new ones, so that the 
older men won't resent the 
agents. 


new 


Every Application 


Another thing—I personally ac- 
knowledge every application and on 
the first of each month, I set up, on 
our record sheet, little reminders of 
what I want to push. For example, 


if a man misses his “10” ot “20,” I 
have a little memorandum there 
showing that, say, 13 applications in 
January would reinstate his “10-A- 
Month” to 8 consecutive months. 
Then as his applications come in, 
I'll say, “Congratulations, you're 
really doing the job—only 4 more 
will reinstate your fine ‘10-A- 
Month’ record. Anybody can do it 
one month, but it’s a real life insur- 
ance man who can keep it up” or 
some similar remark. I find the boys 
like this personal touch and I write 
these in longhand, usually at home 
at night. 

Also, we furnish each agent with 
a confidential statement at the end of 
each month, on which, we show his 





ATOMIC 


- AGE::- 


APPLICANT: 


REACTION: 


ACTION: 


Mechanical engineer 


Small though the atom 


it recently posed this 


underwriting problem 


cyclotron lab 


‘We're considering the unknown 


More information secured from 


competent authorities and scientists 
in atomic research field 


DECISION: 


Accepted as applied for 


@ CAC strives always to 


match changing days 


ORDINARY 
GROUP 
GROUP PERMANENT 


with progressive ways 


Continental Assurance Company 


Chicago 4 





writte) record for the month, paid 
business for the month and the year 
as compared with the paid business 
for the same period the previous 
year, and his income. On this we 
also show his number of consecutive 
months on “E,” “10,” “20,” and 
“30” as well as his Club Standing, 
There is enough room at the bottom 
of the page for me to write a note, 
These forms are completed by the 
office and given to me about the fifth 
of each month. I write a note of 
congratulation or suggestion on 
every one of them. We have now 80 
members in our organization and 
this job alone takes me about 8 
hours, at home during 2 or 3 eve- 
nings, or over a weekend. That’s a 
lot of time, but it does keep me 
posted on everyone’s business. 

Of course, these notes don’t appeal 
to everyone, but I have so many of 
the folks reply to them that I know 
that they read them and feel that I do 
take a personal interest in their wel- 
fare. Also, whenever an agent comes 
into the office | have my book with 
his complete record in front of me. 
A quick glance at it tells me enough 
so that | can be personal and defi- 
nite about his work. 


Spirit Most Important 


I hesitate to even talk about these 
things because | know that most of 
you fellows do these same things and 
more. They say that it isn’t so much 
what you do, as it is, the spirit in 
which it is done. If our associates 
believe that we are sincere and that 
we have their interests at heart, and 
if whatever we do, is done in a 
friendly way, then they will accept 
it and the result will be good. Our 
biggest problem is to find the time 
to do those little things. Individ- 
ually, they seem little, and yet collec- 
tively, they mean much in building 
good morale. So to be sure that I'll 
have time, we have worked out pro- 
cedures, and having a fixed pattern 
already established, we can do so 
many more than if we have to think 
about it each time. We send out 
birthday letters and we try to contact 
each man on his Nylic anniversary) 
too—usually these are 
dates at my expense. 

There are a few other things that 
we do, that cost me money. We have 
a luncheon at the Milwaukee Ath- 


luncheon 
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letic Club every month for all mem- 
bers of our agency who qualify for 
what we call our Headliners Lunch- 
eon with 15 apps or $30,000. We try 
to have outstanding speakers at these 
meetings. During the year, we have 
had Isaac Kibrick, who did a great 
job of morale building for all who 
heard him, Lorry Balza, Million 
Dollar Producer from the Green Bay 
Branch, my Father, who is a Million 
Dollar Producer from Spokane, local 
attorneys and tax experts talking 
about the new tax law, and the gen- 
eral agents of other companies. We 
have also had some of our own men 
speak on special occasions. For ex- 
ample, last November Earl Massey 
became a Senior Nylic. We dedi- 
cated the month of November to 
him. He was our main speaker both 
at the regular Monday Morning 
Meeting and at the Headliners 
Luncheon. At that time we pre- 
sented him with a plaque signed by 
every member of the office congratu- 
lating him on becoming a Senior 
Nylic. I also bought him a beautiful, 
fluorescent desk lamp with the new 
circular tube. This was presented 
to him by Senior Nylic Doc Rice, 
Massey’s best friend in the office. 
Mrs. Massey and Mrs. Rice also at- 
tended the meetings and at the 
Headliners Luncheon we presented 
both with a corsage. 


Pictures 


This program was so well received 
that the other Senior Nylics in the 
office talked about the fact that they 
hadn’t been feted like this, so we de- 
cided to do something similar for 
each Senior Nylic as he completed 
another 5th year anniversary. It 
happened that on January 1, 1948 we 
had 4 such anniversaries. So we 
dedicated December to Fred Ger- 
lach, now inactive, on his 40th anni- 
versary, to Gene Eisen, one of our 
leaders, on his 30th anniversary, to 
Elizabeth Kerrigan and to Ken 
Candee on their 25th anniversaries. 
We did the same thing for each one 
of these, presenting them with a 
plaque and a circular, fluorescent 
lamp. We had 5 more such anniver- 
saries on Jan. Ist, 1950. 

And speaking of pictures, we try 
to give ego recognition by having a 
lot of pictures made. One of our 
new men is an amateur photographer 
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plentiful living.” 





CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


BLUE JEANS 
and : 


CALICO 


“... that’s what we wear at © 
square dances — and some- 
times, when Jim calls on a 
prospect. Here in the West, in- 
formality is the rule rather 
than the exception. 


“We are part of the ‘migrant millions’. We left a tired, overworked 
community to go clear to the Rockies. That decision, to uproot our family 
—lock, stock and barrel—gave us a new lease on life. Jim’s health and 
pep is like a young man’s. Our children are thriving in a land where 
mountain, desert and lake meet as friends. 

“Peace —Prosperity—Good Health? There’s more than enough for 
everyone. One year after we joined the Capitol Life family, Jim sold 
more life insurance than in three previous years. This IS the land of 


To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search of 
a NEW way of life, our agency expansion program offers genuine, 
economic SECURITY in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and California. 


Write us for complete details. 


G. A. L'ESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director 
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and while I have paid for his ma- 
terial, he has been very good about 
taking pictures. One wall of my of- 
fice is now partly covered with pic- 
tures of individuals in our agency. 
I hope some day to have the wall 
covered with these pictures. We also 
send pictures to the Nylic Review 
with articles about outstanding ac- 
complishments. In most instances, 
we have been able to get newspaper 
articles in the local newspapers about 
our Club Members at the end of each 
Club Year. I have also been able to 
get a little favorable publicity in the 


Milwaukee papers regarding an- 
nouncements of meetings, etc. 

We use prizes, such as Sheaffer- 
Fineline pencils, leather pocket sec- 
retaries, etc. for 10-A-Month, espe- 
cially with new men. We award the 
$3.85 brief case if a new man gets 10 
apps his first month and I give a 
beautiful leather case to new men 
who get $50,000 any month in their 
first year. I make quite a few indi- 
vidual bets too, most of which I lose. 
As a matter of fact, I had to buy 16, 
$15.00 brief cases in 1949. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Good Neighborliness—Continued 
Another personal recognition 
point—almost everyone in the or- 
ganization has now been a speaker 
at least once at our regular Monday 
Morning Meetings. 

3. A Manager must have a defi- 
nite goal for the Office and for each 
individual and then show each one 
how he can help him reach his goal. 
This we do as mentioned, through 
the bulletins, personal notes, etc. I 
also watch the individual records 
very closely each month and when 
somebody is falling down, ask him 
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to come in to talk over methods of 
getting back up to schedule to be at 
least a $200,000, or $300,000 a year 
man. We have a special bulletin that 
comes out each month called, “The 
Table of Rank.” If a man climbs a 
notch or two, | again compliment 
him on that, or if he has slipped back 
teo far, it gives me a good excuse to 
talk to him about what he is doing, 
or not doing. When talking with 
somebody about their goals, we try 
to offer constructive suggestions on 
how he can improve rather than 
criticism for having fallen down. 

Now, the 4th—Giving new agents 
good training. Frankly, 1 am quite 
proud of our training program, and 
as mentioned before, 1 used it with 
the older men when I first came to 
Milwaukee, but regardless how good 
it is, we do have a definite training 
program and we have it so well or- 
ganized, that we know exactly what 
is going to happen to a new man 
from the time we have our first inter- 
view with him until he becomes a 
Drawing Nylic. 

Our two Assistant Managers, | 
think, are the best in the Company, 
and our Agency Instructor really 
knows how to teach. Of course, | 
think they’re good—they’re my boys, 
but I must say that they know their 
jobs, but even at that we keep sell- 
ing our training program to our- 
selves, to the older organization, and 
to the new men. I thoroughly believe 
that if we pick the right man, we can 
guarantee that he will be a Quarter 
Million Dollar producer at least, in 
his first year, if he will follow our 
system. That confidence alone seems 
to have carried over into the organ- 
ization to the place where practically 
all our new men now come from our 
present agents. 

I can see my time is up and I 
won't be able to tell you about our 
Baseball Game contest, Christmas 
presents, Christmas Party for the 
children attended by over 170, our 
Branch Office picnics, golf outings, 
hospital visits, etc., all of which work 
into our program. 

In conclusion, I’d like to say, that 
I believe that Branch Office morale 
begins in the Manager’s mind and 
where it ends, depends upon how far 
he has developed his skill, including 
the art of being a good friend and 
neighbor. 


Before Chicago Life Agency Managers—1950. 








JOINT COMMITTEES 


L.LA.A.—A.L.C, 


HE 1950 Joint Committees of 

the Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American | ife 
Convention have been announced, 
These Committees and their respcc- 
tive chairmen are as follows: Avia- 
tion—James E. Hoskins, Actuary, 
The Travelers; Blanks—John §,. 
Thompson, President, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life ; Federal Income Taxation of 
Life Insurance Companies—A. J. 
McAndless, President, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Group Insurance—C. 
Manton Eddy, Vice President-Secre- 
tary, Connecticut General Life; 
Legislative—Byron K. Elliott, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, John Han- 
cock Mutual; Monetary Affairs— 
George L. Harrison, Chairman of 
Board, New York Life; Premium 
Taxation—Warner F. Haldeman, 
Associate Counsel, Penn Mutual 
Life; Section 213, New York Ex- 
pense Limitation Law—James A. 
McLain, President, Guardian Life; 
Social Security—M. Albert Linton, 
President, Provident Mutual Life; 
Valuation of Assets—F. W. Hub- 
bell, President, Equitable Life of 
Iowa; Withholding and Informa- 
tion at Source—J. J. Magovern, Jr. 
Associate Counsel, Mutual Benefit 
Life. 


LIFE SPAN 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, colored graphs were pro- 
jected indicating interesting aspects 
of the company’s operations which 
included work done by the statistical 
department on compiling mortality 
figures. In this latter category a 
graph had been prepared indicating 
the length of life from the early iron 
and bronze ages down to the present 
time. 

In the early iron and bronze age 
the length of life was 18 years. Some 
2,000 years ago the span had in 
creased to 22 years. During the 
middle ages, up to 1691, it was onl) 
33 years. From 1838 to 1854, how 
ever, it increased to 41 years and by 
1902 had risen to 49% years. 

Needless to state, 1949 made th: 
best showing when the averag: 
length of life was 671% years. 
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INTERVIEW DESK 
HIS desk is particularly appropriate 
for the man who has frequent over- 
the-desk interviews. It is available with 
the drawers either on the left or on the 
right. Filing drawer to order. The desk 
is designed by The Leopold Company in 
genuine American walnut in two sizes— 


60” x 34” and 50” x 30”. 





GOOD WILL PENCIL 
HE Universal Graphite Pencil Com- 
pany has developed a unique merchan- 
dising program for its advertising and 


good will pencils. Various types of 
merchandise are offered as bonuses de- 
pending on the quantity purchased. 

The wood-cased pencils are imprinted 
in any suitable color with your name or 
advertising message. They are suitable 
both for use in your own office and as a 
constant good will builder for clients and 
prospects. 
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*® Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Interview Desk 
Good Will Pencil 
Part-Keyboard Machine 


Promotional Item 


Portable Printer 
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Rotary Record Stand 
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PART-KEYBOARD MACHINE 


EVERAL models of the adding and 

calculating machines manufactured by 
Plus Computing Machines, Inc., are made 
with keys numbered from one to five only 
in each row. This results in lower cost 
and lighter weight. The company asserts 
that these are all the keys an operator 
uses for addition on a keydrive machine 
and that multiplication and subtraction 
can easily be accomplished on this key- 
board. The machine’s speed and compact- 
ness makes it particularly useful as a 
companion machine where complicated op- 
erations require more elaborate equipment. 


WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 





PROMOTIONAL ITEM 


HIS advertising and promotional item 

goes directly to the home and remains 
there repeating its message time and again 
for weeks and even months. Named 
Kalacloth by its manufacturers, the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
it is a dish cloth or personal wash cloth 
made of genuine vegetable parchment. 
Your name, seal or advertising message 
appears in the center block in ink which 
lasts for the life of the cloth. The cloth 
itself will rinse clean of most dirts after 
using and will not go to pieces even in 
boiling water. The price is remarkably 
low. 


PORTABLE PRINTER 


ERMANENT photo-exact duplicates 

at a low initial cost are made possible 
with the simple to operate “Copy-Roll” 
manufactured by the General Photo 
Products Company. Weighing only 2', 
pounds, it easily fits into a desk drawer 
and may be operated with no technical 
knowledge or skill wherever there is an 
electric outlet. Written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed material may be 
duplicated. Models are available from 


8,” x 11” to 30” x 42” in size. 





ROTARY RECORD STAND 


HE Globe-Wernicke Company recom. 

mends this stand for keeping lists of 
insureds and prospects and for cross refer- 
encing insureds’ names, policy numbers 
and locations. Both the 16” high and the 
24” high seal gray models hold fifty 
double-faced easily removable steel frames 
which house the celluloid-enclosed paper 
strips on which the record has been typed. 
Strips are available for one or two-line 
records and the transparent celluloid tabs 
are available in six colors. In addition to 
the stand’s rotary action, the frames swing 
from side to side, as pages of a book, so 
that any record is instantly available. 
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HE November, 1949 issue of 

Best’s Insurance News in- 

cluded an article entitled 
“What Office Girls Say About the 
Boss.” As the proverb reminds us, 
“There are two sides to every ques- 
tion.” Here is a response from the 
other side of the desk: 

Sally’s a good stenographer. She's 
accurate, and she’s responsible. 
However, she simply has no sense 
about personal calls. 

Now, I don’t hold with the school 
of thought that maintains a secre- 
tary has no business calling home to 
ask her mother to send the brown 
suit out to the cleaner. Or to invite 
a friend to meet her for lunch. Em- 
ployees are human beings, and if 
during the day they must make con- 
tact with the outside world, that’s 
all in the course of living. 


The Big Difference 


But—There’s a_ difference be- 
tween the necessary or semi-neces- 
sary call limited to essentials, and 
the ten-minute telephone gossip fest 
that swallows up the firm’s time and 
money faster than a bad debt. 
Heaven knows, this difference isn’t 
subtle. But so far nobody has been 
able to give Sally an inkling about 
what is decent and seemly on your 
employer's telephone and what is 
outrageous. 

The next case history is just that 
—history. Bernice came to our re- 
ception desk last year. She left it a 
month later. By request. Sheé left by 
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request because she could never get 
it through her pretty little head that 
the information desk is one of the 
key points in the company’s public 
relations strategy. 

Possibly she started out with the 
perfectly justifiable assumption that 
a firm must protect its bosses from 
unwarranted demands on_ their 
highly paid time. But she distorted 
the assumption until she was con- 
vinced that anybody who wanted to 
see anyone was up to no good. 
Bernice bristled with suspicion! She 
was curt. She was rude. If a caller 
was hardy enough to live through 
that and insisted upon seeing his 
man, he might as well have done 
his waiting in an unheated reception 
room at the North Pole. 

Then there was Lynette, typist. 
With a face as pretty as her name, 
Lynette viewed her job not as a 
place where she would put in a 
day’s work in return for bread, but- 
ter, rent and a few selected lux- 
uries. To her it was a happy hunting 
ground. Man-hunting ground, that 
is. She was an expert eye-roller, and 
in the search for husband material 
her eyes rolled in every direction. In 
between times, which wasn’t very 
often, she typed. 

Lynette didn’t get fired, though. 
In the race between the dismissal 
slip and a man, the man arrived first. 

No firm can make money while 
it supports full-time man-hunters. 

Milly is valuable to the company. 
She carries her own weight and then 
some. Milly is also gay, with a lusty 


love of life. You 


infectious 
couldn't dislike her if you made a 


and 


full-time job of the project. You 
could, and do, however, become irri- 
tated to the quick when Milly hollers 
from the next room, “Hey, Friday, 
where's that purchase order book ?” 
Because Milly is a shouter. She 
never thinks to go to somebody’s 
desk to ask the necessary question. 
She’s had so much practice at it that 
she can be heard above any number 
of clattering typewriters or tele- 
phone conversations. 

Far be it from me to imply that 
the female help at our company is 
nothing beyond an object lesson on 
how to drive the boss and his asso- 
ciates to an early grave. We have a 
dozen girls here who are the salt 
of the earth. But what I am trying 
to do is to shed some light on the 
thorns in the flesh. 


Wilhelmina the Weeper 


You could probably fill out. the 
list much more abundantly. Maybe 
your office has been plagued with 
stenos who start preparing for five 
at 4:30 p.m. Maybe you have a 
weepy secretary who. takes even a 
tactful suggestion as a direct attack 
upon her precious personality. 

Wilhelmina the Weeper can be a 
terrible burden. Maybe—Well, I 
guess on that score no boss needs 
suggestions from me! 


Reprinted from “The Philadelphia Purchaser” 
by permission of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Inc, 
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Wages for 


fen ographer over ee: 
5-year period 


Do you heed these sign posts of office economy? 


Have you considered how much more you pay for 
the operator than you do for the business tool she uses? 


Heed these signs of business economy. Equip 
your typists and secretaries with up-to-date, efficient 
typewriters—the machine tools of the business office. 

Remember that reliable, efficient typists and secre- 
taries are worth their weight in gold. Give them new 
Gray Magic Royals! 

You'll get better work—more work—and the special 
kind of morale that comes to people using that best 
of all typewriters, the Gray Magic Royal. 


Typists prefer Royal more than 2% to 1 over any 
other make. The Gray Magic Royal has more time- and 


GRAY MAGIC 


List price of 
typewriter she uses . 
during 5-year period 


~ 


4 
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work-saving features than any other typewriter—plus 
these two Royal exclusives: 


“Magic” Margin: The single greatest operator bene- 
fit ever invented! The easiest and quickest method 
known to set margins. Only Royal has it! 

Finger-Flow Keys: Shaped to contour of finger tips, 
keys promote easier, faster typing and ‘give extra finger 
clearance. Only Royal has them! 

For the utmost in business efficiency and economy, 
ask for an “Office Trial.” 


* Based on average salaries of General Stenographers as reported 
by United States Department of Labor, 1949, for 18 large cities. 
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Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 








HAVE been requested to write 

about employee indoctrination— 

why? how? and what might be 
expected from it? Now I know what 
my correspondent means when he 
refers to “indoctrination,” but we 
are living in a day when semantics is 
very important, so I will start out by 
saying that industry is making a 
mistake by using the word to mean 
“introduce into a particular com- 
pany.” Indoctrinate means “to in- 
struct in a doctrine; to inculcate.” 
The very word connotes that indus- 
try has to teach a doctrine to its em- 
ployees so that they can successfully 
operate in industry. 


Meaning of Words 


The importance of words and their 
accepted meaning has been demon- 
strated to us these past few years. 
“Lend-lease” was accepted by the 
masses because it gave the impres- 
sion of lending and leasing (a sound 
business practice) with ultimate re- 
payment. “New Deal” denoted 
something new and different. You'll 
have to answer that one according 
to your political beliefs but read your 
history and you'll discover very few 
new things today in the way of ideas 
and plans that have not been tried 
centuries and centuries ago. “Fair 
Deal” implies something that is fair 
and impartial to all parties. Again, 
I'll let you answer that one because 
I am not talking politics. I am only 
trying to clear up a point before go- 
ing into the subject matter. The 
point being that certain words, re- 
gardless of their defined and true 
meaning, take on an implied mean- 
ing which becomes generally ac- 
cepted. Therefore, I just do not like 
the implications of the word “indoc- 
trinate” as it applies to the business 
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practice of introducing new em- 
ployees into a company. So much 
for that. 

You will observe that I am re- 
ferring to the process of acquainting 
the new employee with the details of 
his job, the rules, regulations, and 
policies, by the name of “Introduc- 
tion.” This process also includes 
meeting his supervisor and his asso- 
ciates. What purpose does this 
serve? The answer to this goes back 
to the psychological aspects of 
human reactions when one faces a 
new situation. None of us likes to 
face new situations without friendly 
help. The United States Army Air 


Services used a set of training charts 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a nt concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
"a not necessarily those of the editorial 
staff, 
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for training civilian supervisors dur- 
ing the war. One of these charts 
dealt with the introduction of the 
new worker. It was entitled, “First 
Impressions Do Not Wait.” 


The purpose of introducing the 
new worker by a planned procedure 
is to influence the workers’ first im- 
pressions of the company. It is also 
intended to facilitate accliminating 
the new employee to his new sur- 
roundings. There is one method of 
training that is called the “absorption 
method”—under this method the em- 
ployee is shown his desk and is given 
samples of the work and then by the 
passage of time he is presumed to 
absorb the details of his job; the 
rules and regulations are learned by 
experience and the “advantages of 
employment” are picked up from the 
other employees. This is like picking 
up the facts of life from curbstone 
gossip. You may get the facts 
straight but you may also pick up 
misinformation which may be dan- 
gerous. 

The introduction procedure is a 
well planned procedure which cuts 
down the learning time and presents 
the facts of employment in an orderly 
manner, 


What is Included? 


Employment starts with recruit- 
ment, follows through the selection 
procedure and ends with complete 
adjustment of the employee. This 
procedure follows a fairly definite 
plan. The following steps are sug- 
gested : 

First Step—After selection, when 
the employee appears for assignment, 
he is greeted by the employment 
officer who hired him and is per- 
sonally introduced to his supervisor 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


who takes over from this point. 
This introduction is made in person. 
Many companies tell the new em- 
ployee, “report to room 600 next 
Monday and ask for Mr. Jones. He 
will show you your desk.” The new 
employee walks in not knowing ex- 
actly what to expect so that his first 
impressions are not always the best. 
However, when the new employee is 
personally introduced to his super- 
visor, his first impressions are 
greatly assisted. Please remember 
that first impressions are lasting im- 
pressions and often influence the 
future attitude of the employee. 

Second Step—The new employee 
should be given an “Employees 
Handbook” which explains the ad- 
vantages of working for the par- 
ticular company. Included in the 
“handbook” is an explanation of the 
company’s rules and regulations. It is 
up to the company to tell the em- 
ployee what is expected of him. If 
you expect punctuality, then tell the 
new employee when he is hired. 
Also included in the handbook is a 
history of the company. The em- 
ployee should be given the company’s 
background, an explanation of its 
operations, services and financial 
position. Many employees work for 
months before they learn the names 
of the officers of the company. Tell 
the new employee as much as pos- 
sible about his new employer. To 
save time this can be accomplished 
by the use of a handbook or policy 
and information manual. 

Third Step—Assign one of the 
other employees to act as host to the 
new employee. This includes the in- 
troduction to the other fellow work- 
ers. The host (or hostess) employee 
takes the new employee under his 
wing during rest periods and at lunch 
time for a few days and until the new 
employee has made friends. This 
sponsorship method works for it 
personalizes the company to the 
employee. It is my opinion that busi- 
ness men can learn a lesson from 
unions. The unions have a system of 
shop-stewards who look after the 
worker-member’s interest on a per- 
sonal and immediate basis. This 


helps sell the union because the 
worker-member has visible means of 
contact with the union. Apply this 
same lesson to new employees and 
have a host or hostess available from. 





the worker’s ranks (and not from 





management’s) to answer the new 
employee’s questions and to assist 
him in his adjustment to his new 
working atmosphere. 

Fourth Step—Have a follow-up 
interview with the new employee 
about a month or six weeks after his 
employment. During this interview 
try to get him to express his opinions 
concerning the company, its operat- 
ing methods, rules, regulations, 
policies, privileges and other condi- 
tions of employment. The new em- 
ployee may and probably will be 
reluctant to criticize his new em- 
ployer so that the interviewer will 
have to probe for his ideas. Very 
often new employees have good ideas 
and can assist the employer in im- 
proving the introduction procedure. 
Many employers are reluctant to use 
the follow-up interview inasmuch as 
they believe the employee's adjust- 
ment is his own personal matter. 


Reports to Employees 


I do not wish to sound critical, 
but it is my firm conviction that em- 
ployers do not give sufficient infor- 
mation to their employees. There is 
nothing more valuable or important 
than keeping employees up to date 
about their company. Many em- 
ployees learn about their companies’ 
plans by reading news releases in the 
local newspapers or trade journals. 
I would even go so far as to suggest 
a monthly newsletter from manage- 
ment to the employees. Who is in 
a better position to explain business 
conditions than management ? 

Incorporated companies can issue 
a financial report to the employees, 
patterned after the stockholders’ re- 
port except that it is more personal- 
ized. I have read some of these 
reports and they tell an interesting 
story. They personalize the com- 
panies’ operations by showing how 
much business must be produced 
in order to support one job (on an 
average basis). 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to go into detail of the reports’ 
contents. Anyone interested in such 
reports can get information con- 
cerning them from studies made by 
The American Management As- 
sociation in New York. The Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has also surveyed this subject 
and issued interesting bulletins. My 
point is that these periodic reports 
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are valuable in the whole scheme of 
introducing new employees to their 
work and keeping all employees in- 
terested in their work. 


Training New Employees 


\ll employees should be trained 
in their work by methods which will 
shorten the period of learning and 
will hasten the time when the new 
employee can produce a full day’s 
work. During the period of adjust- 
ment, new employees do not produce 
up to standard production levels. 
This costs the employer money be- 
cause the pay starts when the em- 
ployee reports for work, but the 
return to the employer doesn’t start 
until the employee has learned his 
job details. Many companies use 
training manuals to assist in the 
introduction procedure. Training 
manuals are nothing more than de- 
tailed procedure manuals which ex- 
plain each step in job performance— 
why it is performed and how it is 
performed. The learning time for 
most clerical jobs extends over one 
month when nothing is done to as- 
sist. When training and introduction 
are planned, the adjustment period 
is cut down to about one week. 
Training or learning costs are often 
buried and the benefits of planned 
introduction are intangible—heing, 
intangible, management is not often 
impressed by their importance. 

I remember my first job. I was 
shown my desk and given some 
samples of previous work and told 
to “study them and let us know if 
you have any questions.” No one 
even told me when the lunch period 
or quitting time took place. I just 
followed the other employees. Three 
days passed before anyone took any 
notice of me to see if I had been 
given anything to do. I do not re- 
member that first job with any de- 
gree of pleasant memories. 

No one would expect a guest to 
enter a room among strangers with- 
out introducing him to the other 
guests. That is just common cour- 
tesy. In the final analysis, the in- 
troduction procedures of modern 
industry incorporate the rules of 
common everyday courtesy and in 
so doing the new employee is assisted 
in his adjustment—from this the 
employer benefits because the em- 
ployee’s attitude, which is lasting, 
affects his productive efficiency. 
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STARS that will shine brightly in Your Office 


These popular Sikes chairs in beautifully grained Solid Walnut, impart a touch 
of sparkling, modern design wherever used. And, in the Sikes tradition, they 
will prove practically indestructible with a minimum of maintenance cost. 
Generously proportioned, with seats specially shaped, they provide genuine 
comfort in addition to the warmth, friendliness and low upkeep always asso- 
ciated with wood. Removable seat and back cushions are available for numbers 


1159 and 1160. 


Write us today for the name of our dealer in your city. If you 
desire, he'll bring any SIKES Chair right to your office for 


inspection. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc., 


30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Fine Seating for Every Executive and General Office Use 





NEW BOOKLET 


ELP YOURSELF is the title 

of a new booklet designed to 
guide agents in organizing their 
work. Published by the Agency 
Management Association, it is based 
on the experience of leading pro- 
ducers. The booklet aims to show 
an agent why organization of his 
job is necessary and how he must 
plan ahead to utilize his time effi- 
ciently. 

Six main areas of an underwriter’s 
job are considered in the booklet 
and a full chapter is devoted to each. 
“Organize Your Money Needs,” the 
first chapter, discusses, besides a 
simple budget, a long-range plan for 
financial accomplishment. The next 
three sections are devoted to organi- 
zation of work habits, of prospecting 
and of recordkeeping. Practical ex- 
amples of how successful life insur- 
ance men attack these problems are 
given. 

“Organize Your Outside Activi- 
ties” deals with the value of finding 
time for civic work as well as for 
life underwriter group activities. 


The final area of the agent’s job 
treated is self-improvement. An in- 
troduction which points out the 
benefits to be derived from following 
a well-organized work plan, and a 
summary complete the booklet. Help 
Yourself contains 75 pages and is 
illustrated with cartoons. 

The new publication was distrib- 
uted as part of Manager’s Handbook 
for December.* It is the third book- 
let brought out by the Association 
during 1949 intended specifically to 
fill a need expressed by agents ; Dol- 
lars and Sense, which appeared last 
spring, offers advice on controlling 
personal finances, while True or 
False? presents factual answers to 
criticisms and misunderstandings of 
life insurance. 

Help Yourself was written by 
Kenneth [.. Anderson, Senior Con- 
sultant in the Company Relations 
Division. The author was an agent 
as well as a supervisor and assistant 
general agent before joining the As- 
sociation. 


* We do not have copies.—Editors. 


















34 models to choose from — Remington Rang 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your, 
dividual needs. Electric and hand-operate 


models —all with the faster 10 key keyboa 
Machin” for peak productivity in office figure work 
Precision-built for quiet operation . , , ty 
efficiency. Capacities to $100,000,000 000, 


Priced from $99.50 up. 
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The COMPLETE line of faster figuring mo. 
chines — The unique Printing Calculator—ty 
versatile machine with PRINTED PROOF 
ON THE TAPE — in a variety of mode 


| hin including wide carriage machines for dire¢ 
computation on forms. Lightning fast wit 
the 10 key keyboard...all models are cop, 
pletely electrified—list, add, subtract .. .witl 



















automatic division and direct multiplication 
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Your only source for freedom of choice- 
The new Remington Electri-conomy Type 


7 writer—shattering records for higher typing 
output, greater accuracy and increased offic 
savings. The completely new Super-riter- 
with new functional Fold-A-Matic construc 
tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typing 
The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type 


writer—for typing perfection with QUIET 
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ONE call brings ALL the best—Remingtor 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies.. 


: supplies that help you get the most from 
your business machines! The new Al 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new econom 
through far longer wear... Patrician Carbon 
Paper, with exclusive convenience feature 


...Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for low. 
cost, high quality offset duplicating. 












Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Im 


Remington Rand, Business Machines Library, Rm. 1271 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10! 
Please send me—no obligation—the free booklets I have checked below: 

(— Adding Machine [( Super-riter CZ Electri-conomy Typewriter [] Line-a-time ; 

e O Printing Calculator [] Nylon Ribbon [J Noiseless Typewriter C Plastiplate 







and here - 
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‘96’ Printing Calculator 
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Electri-conomy Typewriter 
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Nylon Typewriter Ribbon — 
Patrician Carbon Paper 





and Typewriter Ribbon 
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Printing Calculator 
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USE THE COUPON FOR THESE 
FREE FACT-PACKED BOOKLETS 
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Stencils, Plastiplates 
and Plastiphoter 
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For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 


We make them all 








Fit the file room into one drawer? 


Think of the space that would save! With 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. Imagine, 300 full file 
drawers of papers make just one shallow 
drawer of microflm—99 4 of your file 
space is saved! 


Record 400 documents a minute ? 


Think of the time that would save! Again, 
with Burroughs Microfilming you can 
actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back —faster 
than six per second! 
































Copy papers with photographic accuracy 


Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals —true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 
protection against error or misfiling. 


as Protect files against fire and theft? 


- 7 Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
pe ema: nn a mag y Lie comnony roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
economy of a 37 to 1 uction ratio! Photo- in fireproof vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
l graphs fronts and backs of documents simul- images cannot be altered or extracted 
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taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. without detection! 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 

made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 

more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 

fraction of its useful life! 

Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged 
‘ leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. It is sold and serviced by 

Burroughs—for 60 years the pioneer in better business machines and methods. 





| Burroughs 


pon toe That means more knowledge is behind Burroughs Microfilming —specialized 


knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write— 








BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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Salesman in the Mail 


WILLIAM E. BLATZ, 
Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc. 


COLLEGE professor once said to me, “Every time 
Ase pick up the telephone you become a salesman.” 
The same holds true for letter writing. Every piece of 
correspondence which Icaves your office is a representa- 
tive making his call. 


If the salesman has a neat appearance, if his per- 
sonality is pleasing, and if his message is crisp and clear, 
his chances of impressing the customer are great. In too 
many cases, however, the salesman who arrives in the 
mail is a careless one. His appearance is off-center, his 
approach is stilted, and his personality is cold. 


Let us all be sales managers for the moment and 
analyze our force, namely the letters we are writing. 
Do our stenographers and clerks take pains to center our 
letters? Do they. eliminate strike-overs and avoid 
erasures? Do they make a special effort to spell the 
customer’s name correctly, and do they make sure of 
the proper title? These points are important, because 
if handled properly, they will give the same impression 
as the salesman who enters the room with a shine on his 
shoes and a fresh press to his clothes. 


Next, do we greet our reader with a firm handshake 
or do we offer him five limp fingers? How can we tell? 
It is easy: If we open our letters with such trite phrases 
as, “We beg to acknowledge your order of—,” or “Yours 
of the 16th instant at hand,” we are limp. We are all 
tickled pink when we receive an order, so why not say 
so? “It is a pleasure to confirm your order.” “Many 
thanks for your very valuable order.” Even if we are 
answering a complaint, we should show some real inter- 
est in it. “We are sorry that there is some misunder- 
standing . . .”, or “We appreciate your letter of. . . . 

There is nothing worse than a long-winded salesman, 
especially if he is dry and uninteresting. Bear that in 
mind the next time you sit down to dictate. Get to the 
point promptly. Don’t oversell yourself. Don’t dwell on 
unimportant subjects. Build up your main point in a 
clear and a concise manner. 

Just because you are writing a letter, does not mean 
that you have to use a language altogether different from 
that which you use in your every day conversation. Be 
yourself, use your own words, and stop relying on those 
moth-eaten cliches. If you met a customer on the street, 
you would not use such words as “herewith,” “herein,” 
or “therewith.” Then why say them when you write to 
him ? 


” 


All of us, at one time or another, have gone through 
the irritating experience of one of those long “good-bye”’ 
sessions at the front door after a pleasant evening with 
friends. Sometimes it gets so boring that you forget 
about the more pleasant moments during the evening. 
This is very true with letter writing. Don’t bore your 
reader with stereotyped closing sentences. After you 
have told him all you wanted to, end it right there. 
Don’t give him a chance to forget the message you've 
just put across. 


If you inspect your letters carefully and make sure 
their shoes are shined, their message is concise and 
courteous, and their personality is warm and pleasing, 
I am sure that you will be welcomed most heartily by 
your customer or prospect. 
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photocopies at lower costs 


@ For a pleasant surprise .. . try 
Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present photocopier. 

It reproduces your office work 
sharper, clearer... in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites. And your 
operator doesn’t worry about split- 
second timing or trial-and-error test- 
ing with this new, wide-latitude, 
amazingly uniform paper. 

Make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper and see for yourself. 
You'll be pleased with the price... 
delighted with the results! 

Write today for free illustrated 
booklet giving you all the facts. 


Kedagraph Contac? Raper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

industrial Photographic 
Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Current literature and 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


rices on any of the following products and services may be had without a4 















































FILING ae ae Ye oe REPRODUCING SERVICES 
1. Card File . Composing 62. Accountin tem 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filin a 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating To ie Doe 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 64. Office Planning Man 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 115. Photocopying | 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 65. Record System 
7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
8. Stencil 128. Salvage Services Or 
9. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems the 
10. Wooden : 
32. Addressing SUPPLIES, GENERAL Wor 
FILING SUPPLIES ne 68. Business Forms eatic 
129. Cards 35. a ET 69. Duplicating Supplies i. 
11. Fasteners 36. Staplin 71. Erasers (Specialized) bene 
12. Folders a7 fama Pemers 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) had 
13. Index Tabs ae. ee 72. Loose Leaf Books & x 
14. Supports Systems if 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 73. Marking Devices h 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 38. Ash Trays & Stands 75. Paper Perforators s 
15. Adding 105. Bulletin Boards 76. Pens :. 
16. Billing 39. Cash Boxes 77. Pencils h 
17. Bookkeeping 40. Chair Cushions 78. Pencil Sharpeners : 
18. Calculating < eoey Trays 81. Staple Removers : 
109. Payroll 42. Desk Lamps 
19. Tabulating 43. Desk Pads ay Tee 
44. Desk Trays 82. Cleaning Material f 
MACHINES, MAILING 45. Drawer Trays 83. Copyholders | It 
20. Dating Stamps 46. Moisteners 113. Eradicable Ribbon mi 
21. Envelope Sealers 47. Name Plates 85. Justifier ho: 
22. Mail Openers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 86. Line Indicator th 
23. Postal Meters 49. Waste Baskets 87. Pads . 
24. Postal Scales 88. Ribbons & Carbons th 
118. Sorters TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
; OFFICE FURNITURE mi 
106. Time Stamp 50. hie Conditioners 90. Cord Cover \ 
51. Bookcases 4 uu ad A 
i . Index d: 
To BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS = Son” 94. Silencer “ 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 54. Desks 95. Stands * 
* Please forward complete information a oss 3 Lighting MISCELLANEOUS I 
and prices on the items checked. on a ene 116. Advertising Specialties li 
No. No. 57. Safes aon 103. Birthday Cards W 
No. No. 89. Stands Typewriter 130. ——e Evaluation li 
P uide h 
No. No. = i. 117. Display Material ' 
No. No. 60. Ms or 97. Fire Extinguishers 
: 98. First Aid Kits , 
Other 104. Greeting Cards 
PAPER 99. Leather Goods 
119. Card Index 114. Policy Wallets 
Firm Name 120. Duplicator 100. Promotional Gifts 
Attention of 70. Envelopes 107. Recording Door Lock 
Position 2). — +9 A no ee 
. . Policy . Silencer for Dictating 
a 123. Ledger Machines 
ty 124. Thin (Copy) 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
62 


Beat’s Life News 

















By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Manual Delivery of Policy Required 
As Condition Precedent to 
Effectiveness of Policy 


On August 1, 1947, the agent for 
the Insurance Company in Fort 
Worth, Texas, took a written appli- 
cation for a policy of insurance on 
a young boy making his grandfather 
beneficiary. The insurance policy 
had the following provision therein : 

“This policy shall not take effect 

if the insured die before the date 

hereof, or if on such date the in- 
sured be not in sound health, but 
in either event the premiums paid 
hereon, if any, shall be returned ; 
neither shall this policy take effect 
until the manual delivery of the 
policy and the payment of the 
first premium thereon.” 
It was admitted that the first pre- 
mium was paid and that the insured 
boy was in sound health on the date 
the policy was dated. 

The application was accepted by 
the Company at its Dallas Office and 
mailed it to the local office in [ort 
Worth where it was received on 
August 9, 1947, which fell on Satur- 
day. August 11th was the date of 
the policy and on that date, and 
again on August 13th and 14th, the 
Fort Worth agent attempted to de- 
liver the policy to the grandfather, 
who had instructed the agent to de- 
liver the policy to him. The young 
hoy met his untimely death on Au- 
gust 15th in an automobile accident. 

It was further admitted on the 
trial by the plaintiff that the policy 
had actually never been manually de- 
livered. The trial court found that 
there was no negligence in failing to 
deliver the policy. 

The Court of Civil Appeals held 
that the provision of the policy read- 
ing “neither shall this policy take ef- 
fect until the manual delivery of this 
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policy” was a valid provision and 
made manual delivery a condition 
precedent to coverage and, although 
harsh, the parties had so contracted 
and the court would uphold such a 
contract. 

Manual delivery can be waived by 
the company in certain instances 
such as where the company mails the 
policy direct to the applicant and in 
some cases where the company mails 
the policy to the agent for uncondi- 
tional delivery to the insured and 
such amounts to constructive deliv- 
ery. However, in the latter case the 
burden is on the plaintiff to show 
that delivery of the policy was made 
by the mailing of the policy uncondi- 
tionally to the local agent for delivery 
to the insured. In the instant case, 


the plaintiff failed to meet the bur- 
den. Smith et ux, appellants, v. Rio 
National 


Grande Life Insurance 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Company, appellee. Texas Court of 


Civil Appeals, Second Supreme 
Judicial District. No. 15,102. Feb- 
ruary 10, 1950. Appeals from Dis- 
trict Court, Tarrant County. Af- 
firmed. 14 CCH Life Cases 189. 
Counsel : 
A. D. Salsbery, J. O. Hughes, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, for Appel- 
lants. 
Bryan, Stone, Wade & Agerton, 
G. W. Parker, Jr., Fort Worth, 
for Appellee. 


Soldier Held to Have Changed 
Beneficiary of His National Service 
Life Insurance Policy 


In January, 1942, Russell J. 
Moths entered the service and was 
commissioned a Second Lieutenant 
in the Air Force. He named his 
father as beneficiary on a policy of 
National Service Life Insurance 
which he took out in February, 1943. 
Moths married on December 21, 
1943. Moths was sent to a field near 
Dodge City, Kansas, where Staff 
Sgt. Pokres, an attorney, lectured on 
legal rights, etc., to classes which 
Moths attended. On December 13, 
1943, a “Legal Assistance Record” 
was prepared and signed by Moths. 
In this was a notation that his wife 
was designated as beneficiary of his 
Government insurance and that his 
previous beneficiary, his father, was 
beneficiary on certain civilian insur- 
ance policies. Further, Pokres asked 
Moths if his wife was beneficiary of 
his Government insurance, to which 
question Moths answered: “Yes.” 
Moths was sent to England and 
wrote his wife a letter enclosing the 
“Legal Assistance Record.” The 
letter read : 

(Continued on the next page) 








Legal Spotlight—Continued 


“My darling: This is your meal 
ticket in case anything should 
happen to me. Take good care of 
it and let’s hope you won’t have 
to use it. 

“IT love you darling with all my 

body and soui. 

“Your loving husband 
“Russ” 

Russell J. Moths died in action 
August 16, 1944. 

The court quoting from another 
case, Prose vs. Davis 177 F 2nd 478 
stated : ** 

“Variously stated, many courts 

have adopted the rule that in cases 

involving change of beneficiary in 
military service insurance policies 
they will brush aside legal tech- 
nicalities in order to effectuate the 
manifest intent of the insured, and 
if the insured has expressed an 
intention to change the beneficiary 
originally named in his policy and 
done an affirmative act to effec- 
tuate the change, leaving only 
ministerial acts to be performed by 
the insurer, they will treat as done 
that which should have been done 


and give effect to his intent.” 

The court held that Moths had 
done all he could to effectuate the 
change and awarded the proceeds of 
the policy to the wife. 


** The crucial question in such a 
case is whether the soldier had 
formed an intention to change 
the beneficiary of his policy and 
had taken any affirmative steps 
to carry out that intention. 

Dorothy Moths, Plaintiff, Ap- 

pellee v. United States, Defendant, 
Appellee; Ray Moths, Defendant, 
Appellant. U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the 7th Circuit. No. 9927. Feb- 
ruary 2, 1950. Appeal from U. S. 
District Court, Northern District of 
Indiana, South Bend Division. Af- 
firmed. 14 CCH life cases 151. 
Counsel : 


L. M. Hammerschmidt, So. 
Bend, Indiana, for Plaintiff, 
Appellee. James E. Keating, 


So. Bend, Ind., for Defendant, 
Appellee. 

Ralph J. Drought, O. A. 
Grootemaat, Milwaukee, Wis., 
S. J. Crumpacker, So. Bend, 
Ind., for Defendant, Appellant. 








Insurance in Force 
Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 


Reserve for 1950 Dividends 








LutHeran Mutuar Lire 


INSURANCE. COMPANY 
WAVERLY, IOWA 


71ST ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1949 
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1949 Inerease of Insurance in Force............ 


Dividends Paid in Last 10 Years 


ee 


A Growing Company with an outstanding record of 
Low Net Cost 


Agency openings available to Lutherans 
WALTER G. VOECKS, President 





$201,066,748 
38,853,082 
2,457,899 
22,945,330 
5,343,697 
850,000 
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Policy Held Not Void Even Though 
Insured Had Serious Stomach Ailment 
At Time of Delivery of the Policy 


On January 18, 1947, an agent for 
the Company went to the home of 
the insured and took his application 
for a life insurance policy and on 
January 29, 1947, the medical ex- 
aminer of the Company came to the 
home and examined the insured and 
filled out the medical part of the ap- 
plication. It was admitted that the 
insured answered all questions cor- 
rectly except he failed to state that 
on two occasions he had seen a Dr, 
Simpkins about an upset stomach in 
1944 and 1945. During this period 
insured was working at Vultee and 
did not miss a day at work but went 
to the doctor complaining of belch- 
ing, heartburn, digestive disturbance 
and slight pain. X-rays showed 
nothing wrong. 


On February 1, 1947, the insured 
became sick and was sent to Nash- 
ville City Hospital on the 3rd of that 
month. The policy was delivered the 
22nd of February according to the 
agent, but the insured’s wife said she 
could not pay the quarterly premium 
called for and the agent had the pol- 
icy changed to a monthly premium 
basis and re-delivered it the latter 
part of February. The insured was 
operated on the 27th of February 
and was found to have had cancer. 





He died on August 21, 1947. 


The case was submitted to the 
jury and it found there was no fraud 
and that the insured and his wife 
disclosed all that they themselves 
knew about the insured’s condition. 
They acted in full good faith and 
continued paying the premiums un- 
til the insured’s death. 

With two dissenting opinions 
filed, the Supreme Court upheld the 
jury verdict allowing recovery un- 
der the policy. National Life and 
Accident Ins. Co. v. Blackburn. 
Tennessee Supreme Court. Filed 
December 10, 1949. 14 CCH Life 
Cases 128. 

Counsel : 

Tyne, Peebles, Henry & Tyne, 
Dudley Porter, Jr., Nashville, 
Tenn. for Plaintiff in Error. 
Joseph J. Lutin, Hugh B. 
Helm, Nashville, Tenn. for De- 
fendant in Error. 
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“<| Which man didn’t take Sid H. seriously ? 
pol- Pies PO a | 
aa Here are two clues: 
was (1) Sid H. is a representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
ary —he’s been at it for 23 years now. 
cer, (2) The men shown above are prospects Sid called on in the year 1930. 

One man took out an Assured Home Ownership Plan. He owns his 

the home free and clear today. 
aud A second started a Retirement Income Plan. He quit work and 
vife | bought himself a little place in the country last January. 

ves A third began an Equitable Education Fund for his year-old son. 
on. The boy’s going to graduate from college next June. 
and The fourth man wouldn't listen to Sid’s recommendation. He laughed 
un- | it off. 


SOLUTION: You've guessed it—the three with the big smiles are the 
ns ones who took Sid H. seriously 20 years ago. 





| 
the Incidentally, that this. happens so often is a mighty good thing for 
a America ...for every city, town or county in this land. Think of all 
ind the old folks, widows and kids who are not public charges—who don’t 
rm. cost the taxpayers one cent—all because they or their husbands or 
led fathers once took a life insurance agent seriously. 
ife 
CMG 
gts 
ne, | LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI"... official crime-prevention broadcasts from the files * >a te 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public-service contribution spon- T H E\ Q Ul TA B L E 
1 % I . 
e, sored in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. LIFE fH SSURANCE 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK SAMA a) 
B. - ee SOCIETY 
le- One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable Piatt Bow 


Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. OF THE: UNITED! STATES 


| 
| 
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_ THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President + 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y¥. 





INSTITUTE H.O. 
UNDERWRITERS 


HE Joint Education and Ex- 
owe Rasen Committee of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters 
and Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association was formed in 1948, 
under the Chairmanship of Pearce 
Shepherd, Vice President and As- 
sociate Actuary of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 
This Committee was appointed to 
establish and carry out a program 
to meet the demand for some or- 
ganized and directed course of study 
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Canada’s Leading 
J 
Life Assurance Company 

Announces: 

e Increased dividends to 
policyholders in 1950. 

e Over one hundred million 
dollars paid out in benefits 
during 1949. 

e All-time record set for 
Sun Life Group protection 
of workers in business 
and industry throughout 
North America. 





From the 1949 Annual Report 
Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1949: 
$114,799,174 
Total benefits paid since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 
$2,240,555,979 
New Assurances issued duting the year: 
$372,509,847 
Assurances in force: 


$4,187,193,642 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 




















for those who are making a career 
of home office underwriting. A two 
part examination is given each 
spring to test students’ qualifications. 
Upon the completion of both parts, 
the successful student is awarded a 
Certificate of Proficiency. To be 
eligible for the course of study, a 
candidate must have credit for the 
first four LOMA exams, be actively 
working in home office underwrit- 
ing and be recommended by a mem- 
ber of either the Institute or Asso- 
ciation. 

The first examinations were given 
in May 1949. There were 126 can- 
didates who submitted papers on 
Part I. Of these candidates, 55 sub- 
mitted papers on Part II also. Part 
I was passed by 78 and Part IT was 
passed by 37. There were 31 who 
passed both parts and received their 
Certificate of Proficiency. 

In the fall of 1949, it was an- 
nounced by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Assoociation that the Commit- 
tee Examination would be used as 
the LOMA Fellowship Examination 
in Selection of Risks. Providing a 
candidate meets both the eligibility 
requirements set by the Committee 
and those set by the LOMA, he 
may take the same exams to earn 
the Certificate of Proficiency and the 
LOMA Fellowship. 

As might be expected, there will 
be fewer candidates taking the ex- 
aminations in May 1950. By Janu- 
ary 31, applications were submitted 
by 58 candidates. It is expected that 
this figure will be increased during 
the month of February, as applica- 
tions will be accepted until March 1. 
Several of the applications received 
have come from LOMA students 
who otherwise might be ineligible to 
take the examinations as Joint Com- 
mittee Students. 


Now 199 Companies 


Companies recently admitted to 
membership in the Institute include : 
Commercial Services, Inc., Detroit, 
Michigan; National Guardian Life, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Pioneer Mu- 
tual Life, Fargo, North Dakota; and 
the Century Life, Fort Worth, 
Texas. The membership now num- 
bers 199 Companies. N. Murray 
Longworth, Assistant Secretary, 
United Benefit Life, is Chairman of 
the Membership Committee. 





600 COMPANIES 


T THE start of this year the e 

were €09 legal reserve life i: 
surance companies in the United 
States, according to reports receiv: (| 
from the state insurance comm 
sioners, the Institute of Life Insu: 
ance says. This is 25 more than a 
year most of the new cor 
panies being in the south and sout! 
west. 

“The number of life insurance 
companies in the U.S. has increased 
materially in recent years, the pres 
ent total being 146 greater than only 
four years ago,” the Institute re 
ports. “There are now more than 
seven times the number in business 
in 1900. The smaller, younger com 


ago, 


panies have for some time shown a 
greater rate of growth than the older, 
larger companies.” 

One or more life companies are 
domiciled in state, with the 
single exception of Wyoming. Texas 
is the leading state, with 108 com 
panies, Louisiana second with 8&2 
and Illinois third with 30. Twenty 
four states have ten or more com 
panies each. 


every 


39 in One City 


The spread is even more strikingly 
shown in the home city distribution. 
Company home offices are located in 
185 cities. There are 36 cities with 
five or more home life insurance 
companies. Leading city in number 
of companies is New Orleans, with 
39. Dallas, Texas, is second, with 
32 and Chicago third with 22. Other 
leaders are: Houston, Texas, 20; 
Philadelphia, 18; New York, 18; 
Fort Worth, Texas, 15; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 12; Des Moines, Iowa, 
12; Lincoln, Nebraska, 12. 

The number of companies in each 
state and city is based on the de- 
finition of legal company 
that each state applies. As life in 
surance company regulation is on a 
state basis, these definitions are not 
exactly the same in each state. The 
overall figures do give, however, 2 
figure of legal reserve company op- 
erations as reported by the various 
States. 


reserve 


Happiness has this advantage over great 
wealth—people don't try to borrow it. 


Best’s Life News 
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FRED B. HENRY 


Mr. Henry is our 
District Representative 
in the small northwest 
Georgia city of 
LaFayette. (Population 
3,509 according to 
Rand McNally.) 

He signed his 
Franklin contract on 
December 9, 1947. 
Here is the record 

of his earnings. 

Cash Income 

1948 .... $ 8,764.81 
1960... «0. 29,397.58 
Needless to say, Mr. 
Henry is very happy. 
We are very proud 

of him. 


In my second Franklin year 
| nearly doubled my highest 
previous income... 


February 10, 1950 
Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


Your offer to portray my story of accomplishments 
with the Franklin Life in trade journal advertise- 
ments is truly one of the greatest compliments I have 
ever been paid. There is only one compliment I value 
more highly and that is the $11,157.53 paid me by 
the Franklin for my efforts in 1949. 

Prior to my association with the Franklin Life in 
1948 I had been associated with an industrial insur- 
ance company for 10 years, except for 4 years in the 
service, and later with one of the giant companies. 
In my second year of association with the Frank- 
lin I lacked $270 of doubling the highest income 
received by me in previous years. This accom- 
plishment was attained in the same locality and 
among the same people with whom I had been asso- 
ciated in my previous life insurance experience. The 
only possible explanation is the exclusive and in- 
comparable contracts offered the insurance buying 
public by the Franklin Life. 


It is a privilege to be an associate of a company 
which has been built upon the success and security 
of its agents, 


Yours sincerely, 
Fred B. Henry (Signed) 


a ESE 


Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE courax 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $800,000,000 Insurance in Force. 
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Business Insurance—from page 42 


key employees there is a further 
problem of including such payments 
in the gross estates of the employ- 
ees for estate tax purposes. 

B. Qualified Plans: If the em- 
ployer maintains a pension plan 
which qualifies under Section 165 
of the Internal Revenue Code, par- 
ticipating employers incur no income 
tax liability until distribution is 
made, even though their interests 
are vested and non-forfeitable. Fur- 
thermore, the employer may deduct 
currently for deposits made to the 
fund. (There is an exception as to 
premiums allocable to the life insur- 








b. Justifiable 


ance portion of life insurance on the 
employees’ lives; these must be re- 


ported currently. ) 

(1) Inadequacy of 
Plans: Qualified plans are inade- 
quate from the standpoint of key 
personnel because : 

a. The maximum 
much too low to be of interest. 
discrimination 
favor of key employees is the objec- 
tive; this is not permitted under 
qualified plans. 

c. The business may not care to 
set up a qualified plan for all em- 
ployees simply because it is inter- 
ested in one or perhaps two of its 
key individuals. 


Qualified 


benefits 








































45TH ANNUAL REPORT 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office (1.35% )............-..- 
U. S. Government Bonds (29.00% ).............. 
State, County and Municipal Bonds (5.19%) 
Corporate Bonds (19.11%) .«.....----.---------+++- 


Corporate Stocks (2.13%) ....-- TE EES SPR 


First Mortgage Loans and Contracts 


ee me a 8 ce eee my 


On City Properties (26.09%) ........--...- 
Home Office and other Real Estate (.45%) 
Policy Loans (7.57% )...- 





Interest Accrued (.55%) 


Current Net Premiums and all other items (3.46% ).....--. 


Total Assets 





LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies ..........-..-----------++++- . 
Dividends Payable to Policyowners in 1950... 


Dividends left by Policyowners to draw interest.............. 


Policy Claims in process of payment .............. 
TIN UE TURNS seine ci scen cn csnccbeecenanntnsoniecece 





Premiums and Interest paid in advance, and ot 
current accounts 


her 





Total Liabilities 





Additional Funds for Protection of Policyowners 








$ 569,314.93 
12,262,927.83 
2,193,378.93 
8,077,319.79 
902,607.13 


2,123,626.81 
11,063,516.63 
189,600.00 
3,202,266.85 
231,083.82 
1,465,127.06 


$42,280,769.78 


$35,052,097.70 
626,642.29 
1,098,939.00 
126,208.01 
197,356.00 


477,010.92 


$37,638,253.92 








oe Ree $ 750,000.00 
Contingency Funds 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,892,515.86 
Total $42,280,769.78 





BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $216,485 ,281 













d. Qualified plans are too rigid 
and prevent the employer from se- 
lecting out employees to be benefited. 

C. Unqualified Plans: The inade- 
quacy of qualified plans to meet key 
man needs has resulted in efforts 
to develop unqualified plans which 
afford satisfactory tax results. 

Current salary increases to high 
level employees are both expensive 
and unattractive. From the key 
man’s standpoint the increase simply 
magnifies his tax liability. While 
the employer would get a current 
tax reduction it would be cheaper if 
the additional income were built up 
at compound interest over a period 
of time and then paid out as a re- 
tirement fund. If the key man’s 
tax liability could be deferred until 
actual payment this would be a real 
incentive. 


Incentives 


Such a combination would give 
high level employees higher salaries 
in the form of retirement benefits 
without increasing current tax lia- 
bility and would (1) attract top 
notch men from competing industry, 
and (2) offset a lack of incentive on 
the part of second and third level 
employees because of high taxes. 

For a better understanding, un- 
qualified plans will be discussed un- 
der the following three categories : 

(1) Vested Compensation Ar- 
rangements: These include plans for 
the payment of money to the key 
man at some future date under which 
the key man’s rights cannot be cut 
off or forfeited in any way. 

a. Taxes: Since the key employee 
has vested rights which cannot be 
terminated, he is regarded as being 
in constructive receipt of the income 
from the time his rights first become 
vested and he must report such in- 
come for income tax purposes at 
that time. If the payments are rea- 
sonable, the employer may deduct 
such payments from his income tax 
as a business expense, when the 
same are actually paid. 

b. Practical Uses: The key em- 
ployee has definite assurance that 
the retirement income will be paid. 
However, if he is in the high income 
tax brackets the plan will not carry 
much appeal since the retirement in- 
come will be taxed at a time when 
his present taxes are already high. 
The principal use of this type of 
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plan would therefore be in connec- 
tion with key employees whose in- 
come is not substantial. 

c. Policy Arrangement: Since this 
is the most adverse tax result that 
can occur, there are no technical 
policy arrangements to be consid- 
ered. The most efficient arrange- 
ment would be for the employer to 
formally establish the plan as an 
obligation of the company either by 
a declaration of company policy or 
by entering into a contract with the 
employee. The payments under the 
plan would be funded by life insur- 
ance on the life of the key employee, 
taken out, paid for, owned by and 
payable to the employer. In other 
words, the life insurance would be 
divorced and kept separate from the 
contract with the employee. 

(2) Non-vested Compensation 
Arrangements: Under this type of 
plan the key man has no interest of 
any kind in the income at retirement. 
He has only an expectancy which 
may materialize in whole or in part, 
or not at all, in the sole discretion 
of the employer. 

a. Taxes: Since the arrangement 
vests no rights in the key employee 
until the time of retirement, there 
can be no constructive receipt of 
the income payments until such pay- 
ments actually commence. If the 
payments are reasonable the em- 
ployer may take an income tax de- 
duction as a business expense when 
such payments are made. 

b. Practical Uses: While this type 
of plan assures the maximum in the 
way of tax advantage, it gives the 
key employee no assurance that he 
will ever receive anything. Its prin- 
cipal use is, therefore, in connection 
with the average key man case where 
the primary objective is indemnity 
to the business if the key man dies 
and with the retirement feature as 
a collateral consideration. It is also 
practical in a small organization 
where there is a close understanding 
among top management. 

c. Life Insurance Policy Arrange- 
ment: While a formal agreement 
may be used, all that is neces- 
sary is for the life insurance to be 
taken out, paid for, owned by and 
payable to the business as in the 
ordinary key man case. Since 
nothing is guaranteed to the em- 
ployee, it is not necessary that there 
be an agreement. 


For April, 1950 








Distinctive Sales Aid: For 
ANICO Representatives 


A NEW TYPE OF CAREER 
TRAINING COURSE.... 


“GUARANTEED INCOMES” 


A new type of training plan with a new 
approach to the problem of helping every 
representative achieve the greatest pos- 
sible measure of success in a career with 
Anico. It's different also in its provision 
for assistance to established representa- 
tives who want more from their profes- 


sion. 


“Guaranteed Incomes” is another signifi- 
cant addition to the great line of sales 
aids that are helping Anico Representa- 


\_tives achieve outstanding results. 


“You Can Grow with Anico” 


ANICO repre- 
sentatives are 
ANICO’S best 
advertisements. 
They know they 
have a contract 
second to none. 
They know their 

olicies are 
eaders in value. 


MOODY 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


/usdance 


Company 


IR.. PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 2 BILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








(3) Conditional Vested Compen- 
sation Arrangements: These are 
plans which attempt to give the key 
employee a vested interest which is 
subject to some condition which will 
for tax purposes prevent the doc- 
trine of constructive receipt from 
operating. Conditions which are 
generally imposed and which may 
forfeit the rights of the key employee 
are such things as: (1) termination 
of employment either by the em- 
ployee or by the employer for cause. 


(2) The promise of the employee 
not to enter a competing enterprise 
after retirement. In this connection, 
the continued life of the employee 
to retirement age is not a sufficient 
condition. Furthermore, the plan 
should not be a Substitute for a sal- 
ary increase and should not be in 
consideration of a reduction in salary 
because in such case the Revenue 
Department would in all probability 
tax the salary differential currently. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Insurance—Continued 


a. Taxes: Since the employee’s 
rights are subject to forfeiture if the 
condition occurs there is no con- 
structive receipt of the income pay- 
ments and no additional income tax 
liability is incurred until the pay- 
ments commence and then only as 
received. When the payments are 
made by the employer if such pay- 
ments are reasonable they are de- 
ductible for income tax purposes as 
a business expense. 

b. Practical Uses: Since this ar- 
rangement virtually guarantees the 
key employee a retirement income 
and also defers the income tax until 
payments are actually made, it ap- 
peals to key employees in the higher 
brackets. In other words, the em- 
ployee is assured of a retirement 
income which is taxable when his 
normal income has ceased and his 
tax rates are low. The arrangement 
is attractive from the employer's 
viewpoint since it discourages the 
key man from seeking employment 
elsewhere and is more easily per- 
suaded to continue at work until the 
time of normal employment. Fur- 
thermore, the business may have the 
protection of key man coverage until 
the retirement age is reached. 

c. Life Insurance Policy Arrange- 
ment: The basis of the arrangement 
is a contract setting out the rights 
of the employee. This contract 
should not refer to life insurance. 
The life insurance on the life of the 
key man should be taken out, paid 


for, owned by and payable to the 
employer as in the usual key man 
case. This life insurance is carried 
independently of the contract and 
simply provides the funds to the em- 
ployer with which to make payments 
under the contract. 

(4) Special Problems: 

a. Employee Agreements: Em- 
ployee agreements are contracts and 
particularly where they involve con- 
ditional vested arrangements should 
be in writing and prepared by a com- 
petent attorney. Furthermore, it is 
advisable that the Board of Direc- 
tors pass a resolution authorizing 
the arrangement. 

b. Life Insurance: Life insurance 
simply provides the fund from which 
the contract payments are to be 
made. All policy rights should be 
vested in the business, which should 
receive the benefits thereunder and 
apply them in whole or in part to the 
contract obligation. The policies 
should not be identified with the con- 
tract or set aside on the books for 
employment purposes. If the policy 
rights are vested in the key man 
or associated with benefits to be paid 
to him they may be taxed to him 
immediately. While the premiums 
are not deductible by the employer 
and any tax on the policy must be 
paid by the employer, he does get a 
deduction for the sums actually paid 
to the employee. 

c. Alter Ego Situations: These 
plans in all cases must be reasonable 
and fair. They must be entered into 
in good faith and to serve the best 














FEDERAL, CAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Forward With Federal 


A Strong and Progressive Company for Strong 
and Progressive Agents. 


Complete Line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group, and Hospitalization 
Insurance Available. 
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Lire INSURANCE Co. 





interest of the business. If the pl:us 
are simply a cloak for some {ix 
avoidance scheme, the Treasury | )e- 
partment may look to the substarice 
of the arrangement and ignore the 
form and regard the life insurance 
as being the property of the prin- 
cipal owner of the business and as 
an alter ego of the business. 

d. Dependents’ Benefits: The 
foregoing discussion assumes that 
no benefits are payable to the widow 
or dependents of a deceased key em- 
ployee. In such situations we have 
a true key man life insurance case 
providing the business with (1) an 
indemnity fund should the key man 
die, and (2) a constantly increasing 
cash value for a retirement fund 
should the key man live. 

Provision could be made for the 
dependents of a key man should he 
die, using the death claim proceeds 
of the life insurance for this pur- 
pose, instead of as an indemnity 
fund for the business. In such case, 
the tax effect is as follows: 


Where Dependents’ Rights Are 
Guaranteed by Contract 


Here the provision for dependents’ 
benefits would be in addition to the 
compensation agreement. 

Income Tax: Payments are gross 
income to the dependents and must 
be reported by them. Payments are 
deductible by the business since they 
are made pursuant to contract. 

Estate Tax: At the key man’s 
death the value of the guaranteed 
payments are includible in his gross 
estate for estate tax purposes. Sec- 
tion 126(a)(3) allows the depend- 
ents to deduct the estate tax from 
their gross income for income tax 
purposes. 

For instance, where after the 
death of the key man the business 
voluntarily votes to continue his sal- 
ary to his widow for one or two 
years as a gratuity in recognition for 
services rendered. 

Income Tax: The gratuity is a gift 
and if reasonable is not taxable in- 
come to the dependents. If reason- 
able, the gratuity will be fully de- 
ductible by the business. 

Estate Tax: There is no estate tax 
since the key man would possess no 
rights in the gratuity at his death. 


Before Advanced Underwriting Clinic, U. of 
Illinois, 1949. 
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50 Years of Serviee—5() Years of Progress 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year Ending December 31, 1949 
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ASSETS 
Year 1948 Year 1949 
Bonds ...... _ $16,884,273.04 $17,573,325.46 
Cash in Banks, . 898,277.86 1,046,620.98 
Dn. co Sn beiinsiasibte dns tna teens ad. 3,780,780.34 4,265,012.39 
Mortgage Lees eV, 24,886,481 .50 27 ,204,055.35 
Real Estate: 
Home Office Property .. 408,500.00 408,500.00 
Other Real Estate ......... 300,983.42 176,649.95 
Investment Real Estate ........ 1,794,497.53 1,737 419.52 
Loans on Policies ........ 2,983,404.09 3,161,681.56 
Premiums in Process of Collection eat 894,764.88 977,832.94 
PRONE 5 ioc Sanwates «ss 429,391.00 476,381.41 
Total , _ $53,261,353.66 $57,027 ,479.56 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 

Policyowners' Reserves ..... $43,944,096.86 $46,339,573.04 
Policyowners' Funds Left with Company 5,344,688.22 5,800,676.42 
Liability for Claims Awaiting Proof 247,137.38 182,146.56 
Other Liabilities .............. 821,717.78 1,197,755.43 
Total ..... . $50,357,640.24 $53,520,151.45 

Capital, Surplus, and Special Reserves for the Additional 
Protection of bahedtemets Bed . $ 2,903,713.42 3,507 ,328.11 
Total Liabilities and Capital Funds .............. $53,261,353.66 $57,027 ,479.56 


Insurance in Gorce $206,585,726.00 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 
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900-1950 


C4 Progressive 


Agencg Minded Company 
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L.A.A. ROUND TABLES 


HE Program Committee of 

Southern Round Table (LAA), 
headed by John L. Briggs, Vice 
President of the Southland Life In- 
surance Company, has released an 
outline of what promises to be an 
extremely practical business schedule 
for the meeting to be held April 30- 
May 2. 

The tentative schedule announced 
by Briggs, who is Vice Chairman of 
the Southern Round Table, repre- 
sents many months of planning on 
the part of his committee. Members 
who will gather at the famous Hotel 
Shamrock in Houston are asked to 
come prepared to participate in a two 
day shirt-sleeve work session which 
will be keynoted by A. R. (Bert) 
Jaqua’s address ‘““What the Agent 
Wants from his Advertising Di- 
rector.” Jaqua is Director of South- 
ern Methodist University’s Institute 
of Insurance Marketing. Don B. 
Parkinson, C.L.U., Sales Promo- 
tion Director, Southwestern Life In- 
surance Company, will talk on prac- 
tical sales promotion, including 
visual sales aids, recruiting material, 
and Direct Mail. “How to get the 
most out of your printed dollar” will 
be presented by Roy W. B. Cowan, 
President of the Southwest Printing 
Company, and past president of the 
Dallas Advertising League. 


Williams Featured 


Martin B. Williams, Executive 
Director, Life Insurers Conference, 
will be the featured speaker for the 
second day’s program. Joe M. Locke, 
Supervisor of Publications, Gulf 
Life Insurance Company, will pre- 
side over the “Hot Ideas Panel” 
also scheduled for the second session. 
The names of participants and 
topics to be discussed by the panel 
will be discussed later. A similar 
panel was one of the hits of last 
year’s SRT meeting. 

In announcing his committee’s 
plans, Briggs stated that the pro- 
gram has been tailored to cover the 
ten subjects of greatest interest as 
indicated by return on a question- 
naire mailed to all members of the 
Southern Round Table. 

The meeting will be called to order 
by Southern Round Table Chairman 


Al B. Richardson, Director of Pub-. 
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lic Relations for the Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia. William Sex- 
ton, Agency Secretary of the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, 
who is Chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee for the meeting, 
will preside as toastmaster at the 
annual luncheon, the closing event 
of the meeting. 

Stanley M. Richman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations for 
the General American Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the 1950 North-Central 
Round Table of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, it has been 
announced by H. A. Richmond, 
president of LAA and general super- 
visor of coordination for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 





YEAR END FIGURES 


By the time Best's Life News is off the 
press most of these figures are no longer 
“news.” Readers who are interested in 
such figures, however, can secure a set 
of supplements to our Weekly Life Bulle- 
tins without charge by simply writing to 
us. As we go to press, these supplements 
include year-end figures for some 230 
companies. 

It is possible that some of our readers 
are not familiar with our Weekly Life 
Bulletins. The single page publication 
contains a digest of the important events 
in the life insurance business. It takes 
the busy man just 5 minutes or less on 
Monday A.M. to bring himself right 
up-to-date and start the week well in- 
formed. If you would like a sample. copy, 
just say the word. 











The annual LAA North-Central 
Round Table will be held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago on May 
4 and 5. 


Committee Members 


Members of the general arrange- 
ments committee are: 

Christen Finsness, editor North- 
western National News, North- 
western National Life; Willard H. 
Griffin, assistant director of agen- 
cies, Northwestern Mutual Life; 
Richard S. Haggman, director of 
public relations, Kansas City Life; 
A. ‘Ay Morison, sales promotion 
manager, Dominion Life; John P. 
White, advertising manager, Lincoln 
National Life; Henry S. Jacobs, 
superintendent of service, Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa; and 
Robert S. Walstrom, advertising 


manager, Continental Casualty, 











JUVENILE EXPANDING 


ILLIONS of additional young- 

sters were added last year to 
the large number now started on 
thrift programs through life insur- 
ance, the Institute of Life Insurance 
says. Purchases of’ juvenile insur- 
ance on the lives of those under 
15 held at practically the same high 
level of the previous two years, 
nearly $3,000,000,000. 


Used as’ Thrift Lesson 


“The large volume of life insur- 
ance bought for children in their 
early years clearly illustrates how 
extensively American families are 
using life insurance as one of the 
first thrift lessons for the children,” 
the Institute said. “The protection 
is there with the first spending and 
saving consciousness of the children 
and remains a thrift object lesson 
through their lives until they can 
take it over for themselves. Many 
millions of American children now 
have this sound base of life insurance 
to take over later and use as starting 
point for their own complete family 
security programs.” 

In the years since the end of the 
war, purchases of juvenile life in- 
surance have increased materially. 
The 1949 purchases were nearly 
four times the pre-war level of buy- 
ing of these children’s policies. 
Last year, nearly 8% of all ordi- 
nary insurance bought and nearly 
40% of all industrial insurance was 
on the lives of children under 15. 

Total juvenile life insurance 
owned in the U.S. at year-end was 
about $15,000,000,000. About 5% 
of all ordinary insurance and over 
one-fifth of all industrial insurance 
owned is now on the lives of those 
under 15. Increasing numbers of 
young folks come of age every year 
with life insurance programs under 
way which were started in the early 
years of their lives. 





Her Postscript 


A widow ordered a tombstone for her 
husband's grave. On it she had inscribed: 
“Rest in Peace." She expected her husband's 
insurance policy to pay all the bills attending 
his demise, but investigation revealed that 
he had allowed his insurance to lapse. The 
widow returned to the marble shop and had 
a few words added to the inscription so that 
the stone now reads: “Rest in Peace—Till 
We Meet. Again.” 
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Condensed Statements 
Etna Life A ffiliated Companies 


Hartford, Connecticut 


AS FILED WiTH THE 


Morgan B. Brainard, President 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


December 31, 1949 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


$1,642,774,555.30 
1,511,908,676.64 


$49,896,654.77 
15,000,000.00 
65,969,223.89 


$ 130,865,878.66 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


164,337,496.49 
118,201,468.82 


$ 6,900,393.51 
6,000,000.00 
33,235,634.16 


46,136,027.67 


Automobile Insurance Company 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


69,208,591.95 
46,698,702.28 


$ 1,955,539.31 
5,000,000.00 
15,554,350.36 


22,509,889.67 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Assets 
Liabilities 


13,859,692.56 
8,528,591.25 


Contingency reserve $ 621,692.13 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 3,709,409.18 


Total premium income — all Companies — 1949 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 
Life Insurance in force December 31, 1949 
Increase in life insurance in force during 1949 


5,331,101.31 


£ 402,500,439.64 
3,234,187,038.20 
8,186,852,800.00 
504,250,993.00 


AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SERVICE ... Past, Present and Future 

The condensed statements above reflect clearly the cali- 
ber of service to which the AEtna Life Affiliated Companies 
are dedicated. 

For the present, they demonstrate unassailable financial 
strength and sound, steady growth. 

For the past, they show the high order of effort, loyalty 


and teamwork displayed by thousands of agents and em- 
ployees throughout the country. 

For the future, these statements assure resources adequate 
to meet any test, and capacity for continued healthy expan- 
sion in all the major fields of insurance — Life, Casualty, 
Fire and Marine. If a more complete report is desired, 
this will be sent on request, 


LIFE AND CASUALTY i) FIRE AND MARINE 


ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


For April, 1950 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 





STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Trend in Term—from page 23 


Certainly, there is a place for 
Term Insurance ; my concern is, are 
we making too big a place for Term; 
or if things continue as they are, to 
use a slang expression, will Term 
Insurance “take over the place?” 
Are we recommending it, for one 
reason or another, to people who 
have the need and the funds to buy 
Cash Value Life Insurance? 


A little carbolic acid in a mouth 
wash may be a good thing but too 
much can prove fatal. And small 
amounts of Term to cover certain 
temporary needs may be a good 
thing, but when Term Insurance 
begins to make up from 25% to 
50%, and over, of our sales, then, 
there may be some question as to 
whether it is being properly used. 

If I wanted to do so, I believe 
I could make a strong Case Against 








Sh, 


KEY TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 





Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 


A three months survey indicates: 


@ Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@A better than average ratio of sales per in- 


terview. 


@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
@ An average size policy of more than $13,000. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 
of IOWA 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 


for 


Des Moines 
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Term Insurance pointing out its 
weaknesses from the  purchas: rs’ 
point of view. But many books :ind 
pamphlets do this better than I ever 
could, and all of the arguments pr«b- 
ably are well known to you, anyway, 

Like many of you here today, | 
have had some first-hand experience 
with Term Insurance. In the boom 
period of the late 1920’s we were 
fighting ‘“‘the termites’ advosgating 
“buy Term Insurance and invest the 
difference in common stocks, or real 
estate mortgage bonds, or building 
and loan shares, or investment trust 
shares, or real estate, or what have 
you. In the depression years of the 
early 1930's we were fighting the 
self-styled insurance counselors with 
their counsel of “cash in your insur- 
ance and buy term.” In the late 
1940’s we have been observing the 
beginning of the current boom in 
Term Insurance. 


Five Observations 


Based on this experience I could 
make some observations : 

1. 1 could point out the effect 
the sale of such a large amount of 
Term Insurance is having on 
Agents’ earnings, on Agency ex- 
penses and on Company budgets 
during a period of rising costs. 

2. | could point out the weak- 
nesses of human nature in attempt- 
ing a long-range personally managed 
investment program. Even if people 
could do all of the things a life in- 
surance company can do for them- 
even if people had the time and 
ability to select investments for small 
sums at satisfactory interest rates 
and to keep the principal and in 
terest safely reinvested without any 
losses—human nature being what it 
is, they won't; without the semi- 
compulsion of premium notices and 
the constant encouragement of the 
agent, most people won’t save and, 
therefore, have nothing to invest. 

3. I could point out that Term 
Insurance makes no provision for 
emergencies. I could remind you 
that most men find it necessary 
sometime during their lifetime to 
borrow one or two premiums against 
the Values in their Policies. I could 
remind you that if all the life insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of the 
great depression of the 1930's had 
been Term Insurance, the experts 
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estirnate that 90% would have gone 
oft the books during the depression 
years. Instead, life insurance came 
through the depression with a net 
loss of less than 10% in insurance 
in force. 

4. I could point out the danger 
of assuming that a man’s insurance 
needs will lessen at middle age. It 
is impossible for a young man to 
predict what his insurance needs 
will be in 20 years. Many men have 
a greater need for insurance protec- 
tion at age 45 than at age 25. 

5. I could point out that, in my 
personal experience, the unhappiest 
policvholders of any agent or com- 
pany are those who purchased Term 
Insurance and lived. And the un- 
happiest of the unhappy are often 
those who purchased Decreasing 
Term Insurance with a Level Pre- 
mium and are approaching the end 
of the term period. They are the 
only group of policyholders who pay 
a level premium and feel that their 
policies are of less and less value 
each year. 


Positive Approach 


I could point out these things, but 
all of them are negative—reasons 
against doing one thing rather than 
reasons for doing another. I believe 
we should sell less Term Insurance 
because we should sell more Cash 
Value Insurance. This is the posi- 
tive approach. 

For example, a young man with 
$300 a year to put into life insurance 
can buy an Endowment at 65 Policy 
which provides a death benefit of 
$10,000, or he can buy a Family 
Income Policy which provides an 
average commuted death benefit of 
$20,000 during the period, or he can 
buy a Straight Term Policy which 
provides a death benefit of about 
$30,000. The point is the more 
Term Insurance he buys the less 
Cash Value Life Insurance he buys. 

So instead of arguing against 
Term Insurance I would like to pre- 
sent the case for the purchase of 
Cash Value Life Insurance. In this 
story is an idea so big, so incon- 
trovertibly sound—that if enough of 
us believed it, with great conviction 
to our prospects and policyholders, 
very little Term Insurance would 
he bought. 


To be continued 


For April, 1950 











EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES OPEN IN 


Nebraska - Oklahoma 


Wisconsin 


NOW available are money-making opportunities for General 
Agents in Nebraska, Oklahoma and Wisconsin . . . three ad- 
ditional states in which we have been recently licensed to do 
business (A & H only in Wisconsin). To men of proved general 
agent caliber, we offer an attractive contract, including: 


% Streamlined policies that are % Personal Home Office co-oper- 
easily tailored to fit the indi- ation in developing territories 
ara or family need and % Fastest claim service in the 

— United States ...a service 

% Visual sales aids that help to that makes every claimant a 
dramatize benefits powerful center of influence 

% Prospecting plans, including % Liberal commissions PLUS 
effective inquiry-getters vested renewals 


If you have a good production record and are ready for 
increased responsibilities, as well as increased income, and are 
interested in one of the many openings in these and other 
states, write today in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY CO. 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 























YOUR CLIENTS NEED 


SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT COVERS THE ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD 
. .. NOT ACCIDENT ONLY, NOR SHOULD IT 
EXCLUDE CERTAIN TYPES OF SICKNESS. ADD 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION TO EVERY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM FOR WHICH YOU ARE 
RESPONSIBLE. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


"Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 



































AMA COMMITTEES 


Chairmen Named 


HAIRMEN to head Agency 

Management Association’s func- 
tional committees during 1950 have 
been appointed by Sam E. Miles, 
President of the Association and 
Vice President of Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Company. 

Mr. Miles has announced the 
formation of a Committee on Human 
Relations which will bring the total 
committee roster to 21. The new 
committee will consider the entire 
field of human relations in Canadian 
and American business, study the 
principles and methods for building 
and maintaining morale, and relate 
these studies to life insurance agency 
management. It will also assist the 
Association staff in proposed re- 
search in this field. Dudley Dowell, 
Vice President in Charge of Agency 
Affairs, New York Life, has been 
named chairman of the Human Re- 
lations Committee. 

Association committees have made 
valuable contributions in diverse 
fields of marketing and agency man- 
agement, and they give the organi- 
zation one of its greatest strengths. 
Coordination of committee activity 
is directed by Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, Associate Managing Director. 

President Miles’ appointments fol- 
low: 

Agency Costs: W. Rankin Furey, 
Vice President, Berkshire Life (re- 
appointed ). 

Agency Management Training 
Advisory: Chairman of Association 
Representatives, Olen E. Anderson, 
Vice President, John Hancock. 

Annual Meeting: D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, Vice President, National Life 
of Vermont. 

Audit : George W. Skilton, Comp- 
troller, Connecticut General. 

Canadian Companies: M. K. 
Kenny, C.L.U., General Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, Excelsior Life. 

Compensation: Roger Hull, Vice 
President and Manager of Agencies, 
Mutual Life of New York. 

Cooperation with Other Organi- 
zations: Richard B. Evans, Presi- 
dent, Colonial Life of America. 

Education and Training: Ray E. 
Fuller, Agency Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies, Equi- 
table of Iowa (reappointed). 
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Field Personnel: Vincent S. 
Welch, Vice President, Equitable 
Society of the U. S. 

Finance: W. R. Jenkins, Vice 
President, Northwestern National. 

Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil: Chairman of Association Repre- 
sentatives, Benjamin N. Woodson, 
C.L.U., Executive Vice President, 
State Life of Indiana. 

Membership: H. S. McConachie, 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agents, American Mutual. 

Nominating: Frank L. Barnes, 
First Vice President and Agency 
Director, Ohio State Life. 

Public Information: Richard E. 
Pille, Vice President in Charge of 
Agencies, Mutual Benefit. 

Quality Business: George F. B. 
Smith, Vice President in Charge of 
Agencies, Connecticut Mutual. 

Relations with Universities : Sayre 
MacLeod, C.L.U., Vice President, 


Prudential of America  (reap- 
pointed). 
Research Advisory: J. A. Mce- 


Allister, Assistant General Manager 
and Director of Agencies, Sun Life 
of Canada. 

Three committee chairmen will 
continue in office until annual con- 
ferences of their groups are held 
next spring. They are: John W. 
Sayler, Vice President in Charge of 
Sales, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Chairman of the Accident and 
Health Committee; Malcolm C. 
Young, Second Vice President, John 








FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 











Hancock, Chairman of the Combi- 
nation Companies Committee; and 
W. H. Trentman, Executive Vice 
President, Occidental of North Car- 
olina, Chairman of the Small Com- 
panies Committee. 


ARMED FORCES GROUP 


New Plan 


N FEBRUARY 1, 1950 the 

Armed Forces Mutual Benefit 
Association, originally organized on 
February 1, 1947, announced that 
arrangements had been made with 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston and the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
to provide group life insurance for 
members. The John Hancock will 
assume 65% of the risk, while the 
State Mutual will take 35%. 

The agreement provides that each 
insured member will receive a cer- 
tificate of insurance giving the de- 
tails, including the relationship of 
the beneficiary; (2) the amount of 
insurance is $10,000 in every in- 
stance; (3) cost to the member is 
an initial fee of $2.00, plus $12.50 
per month for flying officers and 
$9.00 per month for all other offi- 
cers; (4) the insurance will remain 
in force as long as the individual is 
eligible for membership; (5) upon 
termination of membership in the 
Association the officer may convert 
his expired Group Certificate into 
an individual life policy other than 
term under the same conditions as 
generally apply to such situations. 


Not Original 


The providing of Group insurance 
for members of an Association made 
up of members affiliated with the 
Federal Government is not new. 
Several departments already make 


available such coverage to their 
members under similar  circum- 
stances. The Shenandoah Life of 


Roanoke, Virginia carries several of 
these policies. In short, the Benefit 
Associations in Washington are or- 
ganized primarily for the purpose 
of making available Group insurance 
coverage at standard rates to their 
members, 
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1949 BEST YEAR IN 
JEFFERSON STANDARD HISTORY 


Team work scores again — in the Field — in 72 Branch 
Offices — in the Home Office — all pulling together, 
Jeffersonians produced the 1949 achievement — high- 


lighted here. 


Men like to work with Jefferson Standard because 
Jefferson Standard offers Personalized Service—Train- 
ing Opportunities—Retirement Benefits—to name a few 
of many features of the Jefferson Standard Contract. 


Congratulations to the entire "Team" for 1949 


records. 


HIGHLIGHTS 1949 


EXCELLENT EARNINGS ON INVEST- 
MENTS: For thirteen consecutive 
years Jefferson Standard leads all 
major life insurance companies in 
rate of interest earned on invested 
assets. 


HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST PAID: 
In 1949 4%, interest was paid on 
funds held in trust. Since organiza- 
tion in 1907 Jefferson Standard. has 
not paid less than 4%. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION: 
Assets increased $21,600,000 — now 
amount to $242,758,227. 


NEW SALES LARGEST IN HISTORY: 
Sales of new insurance totaled 
$123,311,256, a new company rec- 


ord—an average of over $!0 million 
a month, 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE: At the 
close of 1949, the company had 
$894,202,998 insurance in force, a 
net gain of over $73 million for the 
year. 


BENEFITS PAID: $11,209,415 paid 
to policyowners and beneficiaries in 
1949. Total payments since organ- 
ization—$ 188,194,568. 


BILLION BOUND: Having passed 
the $900 million mark on February 
15, 1950, Jefferson Standard's field 
force is now working toward its new 
objective—one billion dollars in- 
surance in force. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ralph C. Price, President ° 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


4380 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 
December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
ee . 3 7,197,285 
United States Government 
Bonds ° 38,414,931 
All Other Bonds 32,276,951 
Stedks 6 © » 21,949,741 
Listed securities are carried 
at market, cost, or call 
price, whichever is lowest. 
First Mortgage Loans 105,206,202 
RealEstate. . . . 11,005,443 
Loans to Our 
Policyholders . . 15,973,522 


Secured by the cash values 
of policies. 


Investment Income in 
Course of Collection . 1,588,493 

Premiums in Course 
of Collection . 


All Other Assets . . 


5,791,133 
3,354,526 


Total Assets . - $242,758,227 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves - $179,365,384 
A fund which with future 
premiums and _ interest 
earnings provides for the 
payment of policy oblica- 
tions as they fall due. 


Reserve for Policy 


Ciaims . 


Claims incurred in 1949 but 
completed papers not re- 
ceived by December 31, 1949. 


1,073,217 


Reserve for Taxes . . 966,545 
Premiums and Interest 
Paid in Advance 
Policy Proceeds Left 
with Company . 


Dividends for 
Policyholders . . . 


5,109,236 
20,391,017 


2,647,689 
Policy Revaluation 


Raserwe . « sf 2,496,951 


Reserve for All 


Other Liabilities 1,708,188 


Liabilities - $213,758,227 
Contingency 
Reserve $ 3,000,000 
Capital . 10,000,000 
Surplus Un- 
assigned 16,000,000 
Total Surplus Funds for 
Additional Protection 


of Policyholders 29,000,000 


Total . . . . . $242,758,227 

















SOCIAL SECURITY 


ONGRESS was called upon 

last month by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to 
withdraw the federal government 
from public assistance through es- 
tablishing universal coverage under 
the old age and survivors insurance 
program. 

A. D. Marshall, of Schenectady, 
New York, assistant secretary of 
the General Electric Company, testi- 
fied for the Chamber before the 
Senate Finance Committee, currently 
conducting hearings on House- 
passed H.R. 6000, to amend the 
Social Security Act. 


What Is Wrong 


What is wrong with the proposed 
legislation, as it now stands, said the 
Chamber spokesman, is that it does 
not go far enough in extending 
coverage; it establishes a_ benefit 
formula unsound in several essential 
respects ; it includes as part of fed- 
eral social insurance provision for 
benefits to permanently and totally 
disabled that can better be handled 
by strengthened state and_ local 
agencies, and it alters unnecessarily 
the amount of taxable wages from 


$3,000 to $3,600, which would 
seriously ‘affect not only the unem- 
ployment insurance laws of all states, 
but also many thousands of pensions 
plans presently operated on an in- 
tegrated basis with the social se- 
curity system. 


Cross Section of Opinion 


Pointing 
Chamber 


out that established 
policies represent the 
opinions of a broad cross-section of 
American business, Mr. Marshall 
said : 

“The Chamber believes that in- 
creasing and ultimate reliance must 
be placed upon our social security 
program as contrasted with the 
needs or relief approach to the prob- 
lem of the aged.” 

In respect to the benefit levels, the 
Chamber witness stressed the 
Chamber's belief that any increased 
benefits should be accompanied by 
the greatest possible extension of 
coverage, since to increase benefits 
without increasing coverage, he said, 
would add to the already flagrant 
discrimination between those who 
receive benefits under the plan and 
those who do not. 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 


CONTINUED UNEXCELLED PROGRESS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
GH PAID FOR BUSINESS 


$65 MILLION a 


1 muon a 


1945 


am future indicates even greater development and earnings 
to the Company and its agents. Keeping ahead of the times 
with unexcelled general agency contracts, competitive rates and 
plans geared to the second half of the century give our men a 


“ Huuapepea Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY ° PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S$. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Summarizing 
mendations of 
respect to the 


6000, Mr. 


specific — recon)- 
the Chamber, with 
provisions of H.R}. 
Marshall urged: 


(1) 


That all occupations not now 
covered, including self-employ- 
ment and farm labor, should 
be brought under old-age and 
survivors insurance ; 


(2 


— 


That the virtually 
discretion given to 
agencies to define “ 
be deleted ; 


unlimited 
Federal 


employee” 


w 


That assuming wide extension 
of coverage a formula provid 
ing for 50% on the first $75 
of average monthly wage and 
15% on the excess with no 
increment, be adopted ; 


(4 


That the tax base of $3,000 
is adequate to provide for the 
increased benefits 
mended ; 


recom 


~ 
uu 


That the present limit on fam 
ily benefits be increased to not 
more than $120; 


(6) That older persons not pre- 
viously covered be made eli 
gible for benefits at an earlier 
date ; 


~ 
NS 


That the provision for lump 
sum death benefits for all in- 
sured deaths be omitted; 

(8 


That a system of insurance for 
the totally and permanently 
disabled not be included in the 
Federal Social Insurance Sys 
tem ; 


(9) That careful study be made 
before permitting any further 
automatic increase in the tax 
rate ; 

(10) That the 


begin 


federal government 

immediately an auto 
matic withdrawal from public 
assistance. 

Mr. Marshall concluded — th 
Chamber presentation by urging es 
tablishment of a “simple system 
based upon contributory principles 
of social insurance, easy to admin 
ister, easy to understand, and un 
complicated by diversion of fund 
for other social purposes.” 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, 


Thirty-ninth Annual 


ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks 
United States Government Securities 


Insured Savings & Loan Assn. 


Se es ee 


F.H.A. Insured and V.A. Guaranteed 
Mortgage Loans 


Other First Mortgages on 
2 Settee rare 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Canadian and Australian Bonds .... 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 
Stocks, Common and Preferred .... 
PUNY TG 54:0 views dn chwdaderte 
Home Office and Branch Office 
ey Re ee rr ee oe 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract and 
COENUEOE TAGS 4... oo cecenckcecs 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course 
of Collection and Net Deferred 
PN ns. 5 ods cus oiadiad sathae 


Total 





Per Cent 

$ 4,031,025.60 3.27 
27,502,060.83 22.30 
640,000.00 202 
30,712,378.56 24.90 
22,500,183.65 18.24 
1,969,512.00 1.60 
1,140,664.02 92 
2,703 ,896.17 2.20 
17,221,671.32 13.96 
1,837,955.64 1.49 
2,313,744.00 1.88 
7,054,528.21 5.72 
773,014.40 .63 
281,092.35 23 
2,645,595.87 2.14 
$123,327,322.62 100.00 


ILLINOTS 


Financial Statement 





RESERVES and OTHER LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts .. 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims 
with Incomplete Proofs 


Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1950 


$ 90,557,318.87 


None 


3,426,065.82 
2,522,141.58 





Advance Premiums and Trust Funds ...... 1,921,961.03 

All ether Tisbilities cis. cc esse eee es 1,161,509.38 

Reserve for Investment Fluctuation ........ 1,000,000.00 

1 NE  -  S RR ettny- 100,588,996.68 

Excess Security To PoLicYOwNERS: 

Combers SOGGEe io i ova os due cdeve $ 5,000,000.00 

ce Pe ee Cpe ae 13,338,325.94 

Reserve for Contingencies .... 4,400,000.00 22,738,325.94 
Tetal..........-nensskbaumeeceeees $123,327,322.62 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. . . .$599,908,717.00 


H. R. Kendall 


Chairman 





G. R. Kendall 
President 


James F. Ramey 
Exec. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


For April, 1950 





SO YOU’RE NOT AFRAID OF TAXES? 


O YOU'RE not afraid of taxes ? 
Ss you think the rich and the big 
corporations are paying most of the 
bill for all those government benefits 
you are supposed to be getting? So 
your tax bill isn’t too big, and any- 
way the Fair Deal is going to give 
back to you a lot of your tax money 
when you get old and gray? 


FOUR ANSWERS 
forthe AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY COMPANY ... 


top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions... full 
level premium reserve basis... 

m...zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies - . sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract . 

ry and attractive for the 
career life underwriter ... with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents . . - 
a fine pension plan. 








QUALITY TRAINING... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men ...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
+..fecruiting .. training 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 
often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL‘ LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


By pores TOW A 


DES VOINES 


Lav ( 





Editors’ Note: This editorial in our 
opinion would make an excellent mes- 
sage to accompany premium notices. 


Don’t kid yourselves, kind read- 
ers. The average taxpayer earning 
less than $3,000 a year pays at least 
$700 a year in addition to his income 
tax! You didn’t know that, did you? 
We don’t have a national sales tax, 
but just the same you pay a tax to 
the Federal Government every time 
you go to your grocer, to your de- 
partment store, to your gasoline sta- 
tion. 


Why do new automobiles cost so 
much? Inflation, you say. That is 
only partly true. The real increase 
in the price of automobiles is taxes. 
You pay a $500 tax on every $2,000 
automobile you buy. No wonder the 
$1,000 automobile is a thing of the 
past ! 


There are 150 taxes on a woman's 
hat. There are 116 taxes on a suit 
of clothes, 151 taxes on a loaf of 
bread! Don’t blame your grocer or 
your baker for high bread prices. 
Blame your government. You pay 
a 5-cent tax every time you spend 
15 cents for a loaf. 


You pay at least 11 cents tax 
when you buy a pack of cigarettes. 
Your liquor and beer tax this year, 
if you have an average income, will 
be $69, your tobacco tax $45, your 
gasoline tax $49. Your local gov- 
ernment will take an average of $177 
from you in property taxes either 
through the rent you pay or the di- 
rect tax you pay. But the really big 
tax you pay, Mr. America, is the 
corporation tax. Yes, you pay the 
corporation tax, too. Corporations 
don’t pay it. They pass it on to you 
in higher prices for automobiles and 
suits and canned goods. 


The corporations are still making 
good profits, aren’t they? The Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany made $229,000,000 in profit 
last year. That sounds big, doesn’t 
it? But the Telephone Company 
paid the Federal Government $292,- 
000,000 in taxes! All that money 
came out of your pocket. Every 


_ month you paid for telephone service 


you were helping to contribute ‘hat 
$292,000,000 to the Fair Deal. 

General Motors earned $440,000,. 
000. That’s a respectable profit. But 
General Motors paid $694,000,000 in 
taxes. Everybody who bought a 
General Motors car last year either 
new or second hand, paid part of 
that tax. 

So you're not afraid of taxes? 
So you think the “Government” 
ought to give you a big pension when 
you get old and gray, and keep farm 
prices high by subsidies, and give 
you free medical care and all that? 
You won't have to pay for it, the 
rich men and the corporations will? 

Hold on, brother—it’s your money 
the government is spending. It’s 
your money that is being taken away 
from you by the invisible tax col- 
lector who sits in every grocery 
store, every shop and market in the 
nation and takes 25 cents out of 
every dollar you earn. 

So if you earn $1,200 or $3,000 
or $5,000 you are paying more taxes 
to the Federal Government in hidden 
taxes than you pay in income and 
payroll taxes put together. If you 
want to spend that 25 cents the Gov- 
ernment gets out of every dollar you 
earn, you had better get busy and 
start getting yourself a government 
and a Congress that will stop taking 
it away from you. 

The Indianapolis Star 





COMPEND AND S. O. 


The 1950 editions of the Flitcraft Com- 
pend and Settlement Options established 
a new record this year by coming off 
the press last month. No effort was 
spared here in getting these essential 
tools into the hands of their principal 
users—successful agents. By now dis- 
tribution is about completed. 

Next to knowing his own products and 
their uses, the practical salesman wants 
to know what his competitors have. If 
you were in the department store or any 
one of several other businesses, you would 
find that securing accurate knowledge 
of what your competitors offer involves 
quite a bit of time and expense. And 
most business men don't waste time or 
spend money unless they get value. 

In the life insurance field it costs very 
little to know the details of what your 
competitors have to offer. The Com- 
pend is $3.50; the Settiement Options 
$4.00. Orders to Flitcraft Incorporated, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y., 
with checks, will be filled and shipped 
immediately. 
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Aetna Life: The following have been 
promoted: William C. Cousins (1925) to 
field supervisor; Daniel W. Pettingill 
(1937) to assistant actuary; Donald W. 
Crowther (1934) to assistant secretary 
group division and Dr. Mather H. Neill 
to assistant medical director. 

On May 1 next, W. Thomas Craig, 
with the company since 1926 and cur- 
rently a General Agent in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will become a partner in the W. M. 
Hammond General Agency in Los 
Angeles, California. The new firm will 
be known as Hammond & Craig, Gen- 
eral Agents. 


2 2 


American Mutual Life: New paid busi- 
ness for both January and February, 
1950 recorded 50% gains over the same 
months of 1949. 


x * 


American United Life: Emil C. Rass- 
mann, who joined the company in 1920 
and who was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Insurance Advertisers Council, 
now known as the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association, has been promoted 
to Agency Secretary. He will also con- 
tinue as Director of Advertising. 


= 2 & 


Baltimore Life: Charles E. Werling, who 
joined the company in 1935 as an agent, 
has been promoted from staff superintend- 


ent to manager of the Atlantic City, 
N. J. office. 


x & & 


Bankers Life of lowa: Ray E. Cassell 
(1936) and J. Trevor Davies (1938) have 
been elected Assistant Secretaries, while 
William G. Schneider (1946) has been 
named Assistant Group Actuary. 

Melvin L. Shields, formerly in the 
Group Department of The Travelers, has 
been named Regional Group Manager at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he succeeds I. Ed- 
ward Optekar, resigned. 

New paid business for January, 1950 
was $18,189,974, representing a $7,000,000 
increase over the same month in 1949. 


x * * 
Bankers National: Paid business for 


January, 1950 showed a 43% increase over 
the same month in 1949, 
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HOME 
FIELD APPO! 


Berkshire Life: Frank J. Owen (1925) 
and G. Roy Wallace (1948) have been 
elected Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Actuary, respectively. 

H. W. Harper, in the business some 10 
years, has been named general agent of 
the newly established office for the com- 
pany in Wichita, Kansas. 

Roy G. Nelson, formerly General Agent 
for the company in New Haven, Conn., 
has been named Associate General Agent 
in the Raymond F. Thorne Agency, in 
New York City. 


se 2 & 


Central Life (1H.): Milton H. Blanken- 
hagen, in the business 28 years, has been 
named General Agent in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

nt 2 «a 


Colonial Life: At the February meeting 
of the Board of Directors the company 
declared a regular dividend of $1.00 
per share and an extra dividend of equal 
amount, payable on March 13 to stock- 
holders of record March 6. 


x*x*r* 


Columbus Mutual: O. J. Miller, who 
joined the company in 1924, and D. L. 
Plunkett (1947) have been named Con- 
trolier and Assistant Actuary, respec- 
tively. 

x*t 


Commonwealth Life: The following 
changes and promotions have been an- 
nounced in the Industrial Agency De- 
partment: John F. Davis, with the com- 
pany since 1932, has been named Agency 
Supervisor for the Western Division; 
the Covington, Kentucky district, 
formerly managed by him, has been di- 
vided into two parts, the North, under 
the new managership of E. Paul Hildreth 
(1924) and the South under Calvin Webb 
(1941). 
xk 


Connecticut General: Martina E. 
Doyle, who joined the company in 1942, 
has become a Fellow in the Society of 
Actuaries. She thus becomes one of 17 
women who have attained this distinction. 


x*k 
Connecticut Mutual: Timothy B. Ing- 


wersen, C.L.U., in the business since 1934 
and with the company since 1946, has 


OFFICE AND 
NTMENTS 







opened an agency in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, with headquarters at 121 East 
Tijeras Avenue, Albuquerque. 

This makes the 80th general agency 
for the company. 


x * * 


Eastern Life: William F. Brunner, very 
active in political and social affairs over 
a long period of years, has been named 
General Agent for the company with 
offices at 215 Beach 116th Street, Rock- 
away Park, L..I. and at 116 John Street, 
New York City. 


x ** 


Farm Bureau Insurance Company: 
Ralph H. Wilson, a district manager for 
the company for the past 13 years in 
Richford, Vermont, has been named 
Vermont Regional Sales Manager, with 
headquarters in Burlington. In_ this 
capacity he succeeds Arthur H. Packard, 
retired. The companies include the Farm 
Bureau Life, Farm Bureau Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company and the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: Stanley J. Lonsdale, 
C.L.U., in the business 20 years and for 
the past 6 years Associate General Agent 
for the State Mutual, has been named 
General Agent for the company in 
Bridgeport and Fairfield County, Conn. 
Mr. Lonsdale is a qualified member of 
the 1949 Million Dollar Round Table. In 
addition, his business has shown a 100% 
persistency record for the past 6 years. 

Albert L. Neveux, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1941, has been named General 
Agent in Richmond, Virginia. He was 
formerly Assistant General Agent in 
Washington, D. C. 


x*«r* 


Great-West Life: E. H. Newman, with 
the company since 1945, has been named 
Supervisor of the company’s Group or- 
ganization in the state of Michigan. He 
is making his headquarters with the De- 
troit branch office, which is under the 
managership of Arthur P. Johnson. 


x* 


Home Life: The following promotions 
have been announced: Edward F. Moran 
(1929) to Assistant Secretary and 
Francis I. Gallagher (1927) to Policy 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Planning Manager—both new officers. At 
the same time Walter C. Sessman (1910 
was named Premium Collection Manager 
and Miss Marion E. Dahil (1941) was 
made Policy Loan Supervisor. 

Byron K. Jacoby, in the business 10 
years, has been appointed Regional Group 
Manager for the company with offices at 

One North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 

New business for the first 2 months 
of 1950 showed a gain of 10.6% as com- 
pared with the same period in 1949. The 
February increase was 4.6%. 


e &. & 


Jefferson Standard: Hugo A. Pearce, 
with the company more than 14 years and 
most recently head of the District Office 
in Charleston, S. C., has been named 
Manager of the newly created branch 
office in that community. 


x kk 


Kansas City Life: Robert S. Gulledge, 
Jr., in the business 4 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for Northern Ala- 
bama, with headquarters at 905 Watts 
Building, Birmingham. 

New paid business for the month of 
February, 1950 showed a gain of $1,632,- 
_e with the same month in 


x* 


Lincoln National: Louis T. Bates, in the 
business 14 years, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Atlanta, 
Georgia, with headquarters at 405-7 
Palmer Building. 

Himes M. Silin, in the business 10 
years, has been named General Agent in 
Erie, Pa., with headquarters at 1109 
G. Daniel. Baldwin Building. 

Cyril M. Scully, in the business since 
1944, has been named General Agent for 


*the company in New Orleans, La. The 
Agency is located at 304-5 Baronne 
Building. 

x * * 


Manhattan Life: James G. Ranni, a 
general agent for the company in New 
York City since 1926, has opened offices 
in the Congress Building in Miami, Flor- 
ida coincident with the company’s en- 
trance into that state. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Douglass N. 
Ellis, in the business since 1933 and a 
C.L.U. since 1934, has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies in 
the home office, a position which he will 
assume on April 15 next. 

Harry C. Copeland, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1946, has been named Mr. 
Ellis’ successor as General Agent in 
Syracuse, N, 

Jerry A, Pearson, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1947, has been named General 
Agent at Kansas City, Mo. At the same 
time Robert H. Gardner, in the business 
since 1947 with the Mutual Benefit Life, 
was named General Agent at Wichita, 
Kansas. They succeed Arthur D. Lynn 
and James M. Sullivan, who are continu- 
ing as Associate General Agents. 


2 


Mutual Trust Life: Curtis K. Gerry, in 
the business 7% years with the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, has been named General 
Agent for Southern and Central Maine, 
with headquarters at 1209 Chapman 
Building, Portland. 


et .& 


National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners: [foward J. Brace, Vice 
President and Secretary of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, has been named Industry Chair- 
man for the 1950 Convention of the 
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Association, which is scheduled for (os 
Angeles December 10-14 next. ir. 
Brace at one time (1919-1924) was Com- 
missioner of Insurance for the state oj 


Idaho. 
_— oe = 


National Life of lowa: Charles | 
Lakin, in the business two years with the 
lowa Farm Bureau Federation Coim- 
panies, has been appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt): An ice equestrian 
statue of Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, one of 
the company’s founding fathers, was 
sculptured in February in front of the 
home office. It is estimated that the icy 
masterpiece weighed about 5 tons and it 
stood 15’ high. Needless to state, on 
Washington’s birthday it was a mecca for 
photographers. The sculptor was Stephen 
Johnson, a senior at Dartmouth. 


x *k * 


New England Mutual: 
Smith, C.L.U., with the company since 
1932 and Agency Manager in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana since November, 1948, be- 
came General Agent for the State of 
Indiana on March 1. 


Hastings A. 


®. &. & 


Northwestern National: Hugh Morris, 
for the past year an Assistant in the 
company’s Group Sales and Service Op- 
erations in Texas, has been named to 
establish a regional group office in Port- 
land, Oregon, with headquarters at 539 
Pittock Block. Charles Macey of the 
home office group staff has been named 
his successor in Houston. 

New Ordinary paid-for in February 
this year totaled $7,380,495, representing 
the largest February in the company’s 
history and a gain of 26.4% over the 
same month of 1949. In addition, the 
company wrote $7,506,000 of Group, 
which also represented a record-breaking 
volume for that month. 


x fF 


Pan-American Life: James P. Warren, 
in the business several years, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in Jacksonville, Florida, with offices at 
619 Lynch Building. 


= & & 


Paul Revere Life: Howard Greenwood, 
in the business since 1937 and with the 
company since last year, has been named 
General Agent in Kansas City, Mo., 
where he succeeds FE. J, Feig, whd has 
opened a new general agency for the 
company at Sedalia, Missouri. 

B. Farley Wells, with the company 
since 1946, has been named General Agent 
in Atlanta, Georgia, where he succeeds 
James C. Richardson, retiring because of 
ill health. 

Glen C. King, in the business with the 
company since 1946 and most recently 
a special agent at Great Falls, Montana, 
has opened a new general agency in 
Billings. Both he and his wife have con- 
sistently ranked as leading producers. 


Best’s Life News 
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Phoenix Mutual: Albert J. Woodward, 
who joined the company in 1941, has 
been 2ppointed Manager of the Provi- 
dence, Kk. I. Agency where he succeeds 
Otis L. Dickinson, retired after 26 years 
of service. 


=z 2 


Pioneer American Insurance: Cy 
Young, who entered the business with the 
company several years ago, left, and re- 
turned last year, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of Agencies with _head- 
quarters at 428 Transit Tower, San 
Antonio. 


= ww & 


Postal Life: John J. Lamula and Eli S. 


Freundlich, in the business in part time 
capacity for several years, have been 
named General Agents for the company 
in Downtown New York, with head- 
quarters at 130 William Street. 


x ker 


Protective Life: Charles B. Barksdale, 
who joined the company in 1935 as a 
general agent, after spending 7 years in 
the business, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of agencies. 

The following have been named Gen- 
eral Agents: Cabell Lowe, Asheville, 
N. C.; Corley Fleming, Fairmont, W. 
Va.; George Herber, Waco, Texas and 
A. R. Seale, Greenville, S. C. 


2's 


Provident Life & Accident: Walter A. 
Fort and Evans M. Clements (1935) 
have been named assistant secretaries. 


xx * 


Prudential: Charles A. Waters, with 
the company several years, has been pro- 
moted from Assistant Director to Direc- 
tor of the Agencies, Research Division. 

Luther C. Dapp (1934) has been named 
head of the District No. 2 office in Balti- 
more, Md. 

The following agency changes have 
been announced: Paul J. Kenney, C.L.U. 
(1932), has been transferred from head 
of the Saginaw, Michigan district to 
similar position in South Bend, Indiana, 
and Frederick B. Shader (1939) has been 
named his successor at Saginaw. 

Gilbert R. Huffer (1933), has been 
transferred as Manager from Richmond, 
Ind. district office to Indianapolis Dis- 
trict Office #2. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Michael F. Duffey, deceased. 

Charles H. Minser (1940) and Arthur 
L.. Freeman (1946) have been named 
Staff Managers in charge of the com- 
pany’s new district office in Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 

Elwood McCabe (1931), who for the 
past 6 years has been staff manager at 
Hoosick Falls, New York, has been pro- 
moted to Manager of the Memphis, Tenn. 
district office. 


xx«r* 


Security Life & Accident: George W. 
O’Shaughnessy, with the company since 
1930 and Educational and Publicity Di- 
rector since 1943, has also been elected 
Assistant Vice President. 


For April, 1950 
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Lhe 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
State and Municipal 
Railroad 
Public Utility 

Stocks: 
Preferred 
Bank Stocks 


Home Office Building 


Reserve on Policies 
Installments 


Accrued Taxes 
in Escrow 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


LIFE 


LOUISVILLE e 


BALANCE SHEET—December 31, 1949 
RESOURCES 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans ... 


Policy Loans, Notes and Liens 
Premiums Due and Deferred 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Pending Claims 
Present Value of Claims Payable in 


Dividends Left to Accumulate 
Premiums, Interest, Paid in Advance 


Accrued Accounts and Amounts Held 


Interest Fluctuation Reserve . 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders ... 


Insurance in force February 1, 1950—$434,524,178. 


COMMONWEALTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORTON BOYD, President 


% Dollars 
J 1,149,338.45 


32,448,261.83 
771,096.35 
635,372.30 
1,044,109.05 
4,278,160.29 
643,757.41 


257,273.05 
154,982.50 
13,070,923.28 
410,689.38 
2,829,821.48 
1,328,569.76 
319,414.99 


59,341,770.12 


51,289,828.27 
85,699.00 
664,518.00 
116,520.39 
534,109.04 
251,159.30 


436,334.78 


5,963,601.34 
59,341,770.12 




















State Mutual: The following promo- 
tions have been announced: Charles E. 
Baldwin, Jr. (1928) to Assistant Treas- 
urer; Nathan T. Bascom (1934) to As- 
sociate Manager of Mortgage Loan 
Department; Eliot G. Wright (1919) to 
Assistant Treasurer; Charles W. Earn- 
shaw, C.L.U. (1948) to Educational Di- 
rector and William R. Reitzell (1946) to 
Assistant Superintendent of Sales— 
Group Department. 

Loane J. Randall, with the company 
since 1946, has been named General Agent 
in St. Paul, Minnesota where he succeeds 
O. G. Holmer, who is retiring after 27 
years of service. The office will continue 
in its same location at 1001 Pioneer 
Building. 











New paid business for February, 1950 
showed a gain of approximately 22% 
over the same month in 1949. The two 
months’ gain for this year over last year 
was nearly 15%. 


x* * 


United Benefit: At the annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors the following 
were elected officers: S. Wagner 
(1931), Assistant Vice President; N. M. 
Longworth (1935), Assistant Vice Pres- 
ident ; Richard L. Daly (1949), Assistant 
Treasurer; C. W. Buckman (1937) and 
Frank P. Hannan (1942), to Assistant 
Secretaries. 
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L.L.A.A. COMMITTEES 


HE following Committees and ~ 


chairmen have been named for 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America: Anti-Trust Committee, 
Howard C. Spencer, Vice President, 
Home Life of New York; Auditing 
—Floyd Zukswert, General Auditor, 
Mutual Benefit Life; Budget— 
Morton Boyd, President, Common- 
wealth Life; Committee on Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance—Ray D. 
Murphy, Executive Vice President 
and Actuary, Equitable Society; 
Committee on Congressional In- 
quiries, James A. Fulton, President, 
Home Life of New York; Commit- 
tee on Coordination of Activities— 
James A. McLain, President, Guard- 
ian Life; Committee on Direct 
Placements—Frazar B. Wilde, Pres- 
ident, Connecticut General Life; In- 
vestment Research Committee— 
Frederic W. Ecker, Financial Vice 
President, Metropolitan Life ; Mem- 
bership—J. Howard Oden, Presi- 
dent, North American Reassurance 
Company; Nominating—Ronald G. 
Stagg, President, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life; Program—Richard B. 
Evans, President, Colonial Life; 
Committee on Public Information— 
W. T. Grant, Chairman of Board, 
Business Men’s Assurance; Com- 
mittee on Washington Representa- 
tion—Gerard S. Nollen, Chairman of 
Board, Bankers Life Company of 
Towa. 


WEST COAST 
OPPORTUNITIES 





OPENINGS FOR 
AGENCY BUILDERS 
AT 


¢ Santa Barbara 
° Pasadena 
* Long Beach 
* Bakersfield 
* Eugene 


UY 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


Since publication of the March 
edition the following director 
changes have been announced: 
Guarantee Mutual (Neb.), Dr. J. P. 
Donelan, Medical Director; John 
Hancock (Mass.), Olen E. Ander- 
son, V. P.; Massachusetts Mutual, 
Harold A. Ley; Michigan Life, 
Walter H. Ekberg, Secretary ; Occi- 
dental of California, Owen M. 
Murray (fire insurance) ; Security 
Life and Accident (Colo.), Lyman 
C. Baldwin, Agency V. P.; Standard 
of Oregon, Frank A. Dresslar (utili- 
ties) and Glenn L. Jackson (utili- 
ties) succeeding F. Douglas Teli- 
wright and E. A. Burkitt. 


L.LA.A. INSTITUTE 


Moved 


HE Life Insurance Associa- 
Eke of America moved into its 
new offices at 488 Madison Avenue, 
in New York City, on March 11, 
occupying all of the eighth floor and 
part of the ninth, while the Institute 
of Life Insurance, which is occupy- 
ing the seventh floor of the same 
building, moved into its new quarters 
March 24. ‘. 

The Association Was located in 
downtown New York at 165 Broad- 
way, and the Institute in the Lincoln 
Building at 60 East 42nd Street. 
Both organizations have enlarged 
and more efficient facilities and 
their moving into adjacent quarters 
will enable them to work more 
closely in the future. 

The executive offices of the As- 
sociation, the general. library, the 
law library and the Legal Depart- 
ment is housed on the eighth floor, 
which also provides a conference 
room, and the Investment Research 
Department, the Statistical Depart- 
ment and Clipping Section are lo- 
cated on the ninth floor. 

Facilities to be shared by the As- 
sociation and the Institute, include 
a Director’s Room and a series of 
three conference rooms, with re- 
movable partitions which will enable 
a large meeting room to be set up. 
These are on the seventh floor, 
where the executive offices and de- 
partments of the Institute are lo- 
cated. 


MORTGAGE SEMINAR 


FFICIALS of mortgage lend- 

ing and investing institutions 
from all over the country will “go 
back to school’ at Northwestern 
University, June 19 to 23 when the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America will sponsor its Mortgage 
sanking Seminar to embrace a 
week of intensive study on current 
problems in real estate financing, 
construction loans, appraising and 
other factors. 

Speakers who will appear at the 
Seminar, which is the only educa- 
tional course of its kind offered any- 
where, include Dr. Arthur M. 
Weimer, dean of the school of busi- 
ness, Indiana University ; Robert E. 
O’Dea, trust officer and Robert 
Kratovil, title officer, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company; Fallon A. 
O'Leary, Cornet & Zeibig, Inc., St. 
Louis; Robert H. Pease, vice presi- 
dent, Draper & Kramer, Inc., 
Chicago; Herman O. Walther, ap- 
praiser, Chicago; Watson A. Bowes, 
Denver; Frank D. Hall, vice presi- 
dent, Brooks, Harvey & Co., New 
York; William L. Leighly, vice 
president, Dovenmuehle, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Maurice R. Massey, Jr., vice 
president, Peoples Bond and Mort- 
gage Company, Philadelphia ; Walter 
C. Nelson, vice president, Eberhardt 
Company, Minneapolis; Gerald A. 
Golden, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Montreal; Aksel Nielsen, 
president, the Title Guaranty Com- 
pany, Denver and former Associa- 
tion president; and Allyn R. Cline, 
president, Cline Mortgage & Trust 
Company, Houston. 

Officials in charge include Mr. 
Leighly, vice chairman of the As- 
sociation’s education committee, 
George H. Patterson, Association 
secretary who is Seminar registrar, 
and Frank J. McCabe, Jr., director 
of education and research. Morning 
and afternoon sessions are scheduled 
each day with certain field trips 
planned. 


A complacent golfer teed his ball, looked 
away to the next green and declared con- 
fidently, “That's good for one long drive 
and a putt." 

He swung the driver, tore up the sod and 
managed to move the ball a few feet off 
the tee. 

Stepping forward, the diplomatic caddy 
handed him the putter and suggested, “Now 
for one whale of a putt.” 
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Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
participati non-participating, de- 
ferred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including “recommendation,” and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 


cers. 

Growth of the Company since organiza- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last five 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepa- 
rately, with totals. 

Officers. 

Directors or Trustees. 

Territory: States.in which companies are 
licensed. 

Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal forms. 


Note: Fraternals and Assessments re-_ 


ported upon. Valuation results given if 
btolnabie. 


The Cost: $15.17 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $4.00 
to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


ATLANTA -: CINCINNATI - 


75 FULTON STREET 
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HILE the calls by American 

families on the funds accumu- 
lated behind their life insurance poli- 
cies increased materially last year, 
the ratio of those calls to available 
funds was not far above the low 
point of the history of the business, 
the Institute of Life Insurance says. 
The total amount borrowed on poli- 
cies or withdrawn as cash during the 
year was considerably less than be- 
fore the war and both the rate of 
borrowing and of cash withdrawal 
were less than half those of 1940. 


Total policy loans outstanding at 
the end of the year were $2,227,- 
000,000. While this was $170,000,- 


POLICY LOANS 


000 more than at the start of the 
year, the ratio of loans to policy re- 
serves, the nearest possible measure 
of loanable funds, was the same 
record low 4.3% as in the two pre- 
vious years. This ratio is one-fifth 
of that recorded in the early ’30s. 


Half the '40 Rate 


New policy loans made during 
the past year were $473,000,000, 
but more than $300,000,000 of old 
loans were paid off during the year. 
The new ‘loans were still below the 
1940 level in aggregate amount and, 
in relation to mean reserves, were 
half of the °40 level. 
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Prize winning cartoon in Disabled American Veterans annual news- 
paper cartoon award graphically portrays the employability of dis- 


abled veterans. 


J. Hugh O’Donnell of Indianapolis Times points out 


that the war handicapped veteran ig an excellent worker from every 


standpoint, 











Policy cash surrender values paid 
out to U.S. families by their life in- 
surance companies were $587,336, 
000 in 1949, but this was only 1.2% 
of mean policy reserves last year. 
This compares with the ratio of 
0.7% at the record low point in 1945 
and 2.6% in 1940. It is one-sixth of 
the surrender rate reported in 1933, 

“These figures clearly illustrate 
the care with which current statistics 
must be interpreted in view of the 
expanding economy of the past 
decade,” Holgar J. Johnson, In- 
stitute president said. “Our popu- 
lation has grown, their incomes and 
net worth have increased, their life 
insurance ownership and the funds 
accumulated in that life insurance 
have expanded. Any current ag- 
gregates have meaning only when 
properly related to the larger base 
figures. 


Trends Are Relative 


“The 1949 figures on both life 
insurance policy loans and cash value 
withdrawals, are not much smaller 
in aggregate amount than corre- 
sponding figures of 1940, for ex- 
ample. Total life insurance owner- 
ship and total accumulation of policy 
reserves are nearly twice the 1940 
totals, however. Thus, our families, 
while borrowing or withdrawing 
about 10% less than ten years ago, 
are actually doing both at a rate 
about 50% under that of ten years 
ago. 

“Not all these calls for policy cash 
surrender values represent emer- 
gency situations. As a matter of fact, 
a fair portion of it reflects calls for 
cash to fulfill specific plans for which 
the policies were bought, such as 
retirement income, educational funds 
and the like. 

“This situation is a demonstra- 
tion of the stability and strength of 
the families of this country. Even 
though they have accumulated the 
greatest amount of life insurance 
in history, they last year found it 
necessary to borrow less than 1% 
of the total values accumulated and 
only slightly over 1% of these values 
were withdrawn during the year in 
cash.” 
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LAWYERS AND 
UNDERWRITERS 


NDER the guise of “estate plan- 
Urine” and “investment counsel- 
ling,” certain lay persons are illegally 
engaging in the practice of law. 
This, declared the National Confer- 
ence of Lawyers and Life Under- 
writers at its meeting held in New 
York City on February 9, 1950, is 
harmful to the public interest and 
may frequently lead to disastrous 
results in the distribution of estates 
—which cannot be cured after death. 

To awaken the public’s interest in 
solving estate problems, either by 
life insurance or otherwise, is not 
only legitimate, but beneficial. The 
danger to the public arises when non- 
lawyers, in such situations, attempt 
to draw legal documents or give 
legal advice. 

The National Conference again 
draws attention to the following ex- 
tract from the National Statement 
of Principles of Cooperation Be- 
tween Life Underwriters and Law- 
yers, adopted by the American Bar 
Association and the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters : 


“The acquisition of life insurance 
has become a complex problem by 
its ever increasing relation to 
plans of testamentary disposition, 
wills and living trusts, to partner- 
ships and close corporation con- 
tracts, and to problems of taxa- 
tion. The solution of such 
problems requires a man to make 
far reaching decisions. These de- 
cisions often are, or, upon the 
happening of death, become ir- 
revocable. The American public 
should therefore receive not only 
expert insurance service and dis- 
interested advice but also skilled 
and disinterested legal guidance 
and advice when necessary ; both 
are often required in problems 
arising out of negotiation for and 
use of life insurance, and when 
this is the case, the simultaneous 
and harmonious attention of a 
representative of each profession 
in solving the problems of the 
same client will provide the safest 
and most efficient service.” 
At its meeting, the National Con- 
ference heard complaints regarding 
lnproper activities in this field and 


discussed methods of correcting 
+h, 
them, 
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ilders of Men... 


NOW. eho) 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE 


you should investigate the advantages of our new 
expansion program for agency builcling. 


HERE ARE THE BENEFITS FOR YOU 


Complete Protection means more sales for agents. 


° LIFE—ACCIDENT— SICKNESS 
© HOSPITALIZATION — POLIO 


New Finance Plan gives adequate income to the 


new agent. 


Enlarged Training Program for new agents, in- 
cluding two weeks home office school. 


New Direct Mail that really gets results. 


Choice territory available for ten additional gen- 


eral agencies. 


IF YOU ARE DISTURBED ABOUT YOUR FUTURE 
OUR BUILDERS OF MEN PLAN WILL HELP YOU 


“/he Prognresoiue 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


Since 190] 


Copies of the National Statement 
of Principles of Cooperation Be- 
tween Life Underwriters and Law- 
yers may be procured from The 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 

Those attending the Conference 
for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters were John Kellam, 
C.L.U., General Agent, National 
Life of Vermont, New York, New 
York; Albert Hirst, Attorney, New 
York, N. Y. and Counsel for the 
New York State Life Underwriters 
Association; and James B. Hallett, 
General Counsel, National Associa- 


LIFE COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 


tion of Life Underwriters, New 
York, N. Y. For the American Bar 
Association: Edwin M. Otterbourg, 
Attorney, New York, N. Y.; John 
D. Randall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Thomas J. Boodell, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; David F. Maxwell, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Others present 
by invitation were Hugh S. Camp- 
bell, Counsel, Phoenix Mutual Life; 
Abraham Davis, Boris Kostelanetz 
and A. Lincoln Lavine of the New 
York County Lawyers Association 
and Paul W. Adams, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Chairman, Junior Bar 
Committee, Section of Taxation, 
American Bar Association. 
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Key 1) OW Compares 


AETNA LIFE 


33'1/3% Stock Dividend 


In the January edition we mentioned that the board 
of directors of the company had proposed a 334%4% 
stock dividend. On February 14, at the annual meeting 


shares of par value $10 stock to the holders of record on 


February 21. The directors announced that it was the | 
intention of the company to pay quarterly dividends on | 


the increased capital at the same rate as at present. The 
capital is now $20,000,000. 

Another action taken is of general interest and that 
was the appointment of an independent auditor to con- 
duct a continuous audit of the affairs of the company. 
The firm named to handle this was Stagg, Mather & 
Hough of New York. 


BANKERS LIFE 


Mutualized 


The formal ratification of the mutalization program of 
the Bankers Life 
Nebraska was consumated on February 22, 1950. At the 
Policyholder Organization meeting which preceded the 
first annual meeting the same trustees and officers were 
re-elected. 


COLONIAL LIFE 


New Ordinary Agency Dept. 


Agency Department. General Agents will be appointed 


Pennsylvania, New York and Connecticut. 

The company, during the past 53 years, has operated 
in the Combination field of Life Insurance selling and 
servicing Weekly Premium, Ordinary and Group Life 
Insurance through its Branch offices. 

William H. Fissell, CLU, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Ordinary Agencies, and will be in charge 
of the new department. He entered the field of Life In- 
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Insurance Company of Lincoln, | 





surance in March 1934 as a Soliciting Agent for the 
Connecticut General. Nine years later he joined the 
Home Office staff of the Security Mutual as Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies. 

He is a graduate of the 1947 Life Insurance Agency 
Management School, and received his CLU designation 


; : ; | in 1949, 
of the stockholders of the Hartford, Conn. company, the | 


directors’ proposal was approved, as expected. As of | 
March 1, consequently, the company issued 500,000 | 


COMPANION LIFE 


Executive Changes 


John S. Cook, who joined the Companion Life In- 


| surance Company of New York, N. Y. at its inception 
} Pp 


as chief underwriter, and who most recently was As- 
sistant Secretary, has been elected Secretary. Mr. Cook 


was formerly associated with the Bankers National Life 


of Montclair, N. J. 
Dallas H. Feay, in the business 20 years in actuarial 
capacities, has also been named Actuary. In his most 


| recent position with the Union Labor Life, he was 


Actuary and Chief Underwriter of the Ordinary De- 
partment. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 


| Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
| Connecticut, several executive promotions were an- 


nounced : Robert K. Metcalf, who joined the company in 


| 1921, Manager of the Claim Department in 1925, Secre- 


tary of the Accident & Claim Departments in 1943 and 


| Secretary in 1946, was named Vice President. Aubrey 
The Colonial Life Insurance Company, East Orange, | 
N. J. has announced the establishment of an Ordinary | 


L. Joyce (1927) who progressed through the Actuarial 
Department over the years, was named Actuary. He is 


| a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 
throughout the territory of the States of New Jersey, | 


Others promoted at the same time include George W. 
Young (1932) to Secretary, Reinsurance Department ; 
Chandler T. Green, with the company since 1916, to 
Assistant Secretary, Reinsurance Department; John A. 
Bevan (1936), George D. Chester (1945) and Charles 
E. Probst (1938) were named Assistant Actuaries. Con- 
cluding the promotions John L. Garman, with the com- 
pany since 1938, was named Assistant Secretary, Group 
Insurance Department. 
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Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT‘S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., lll., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 














CROWN LIFE 
New H. O. Plans 


Due to the extensive growth and expansion o! The 
Crown Life Insurance Company, Toronto, Can. it wa 
announced in Feb. that a site has been purchased for a 
new Head Office building, plans for which are under 
way. 

“The new Head Office will be erected on the north. 
west corner of Bloor and Church Streets,” stated Mr, 
H. R. Stephenson, Vice-President and Managing 
Director of The Crown Life Insurance Company. “The 
amount involved in the entire transaction will be over 
$3,000,000.00, which includes purchase of the property 
and construction of the building.” 


The company has occupied its present quarters at 
Yonge and Melinda Streets for the past 37 years, in 
which time it has spread from one building into four 
Prior to Crown Life occupancy the Yonge and Melinda 
building was for 22 years head office of the Toronto 
General Trust, before which the building housed the 
head office of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. At one 
time during the nineteenth century the present Crown 
Life building was the head office of the Bank of Upper 
Canada. 


GIRARD LIFE 


Executive Changes 


The following executive changes have been announced 
by the Girard Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., following its purchase by William A. Blakley and 
Associates of Dallas, Texas. Walter K. Hardt has been 
named Vice-Chairman of the Board; Charles W. 
Windham, President; George A. Adsit, Vice President 
and J. B. Tucker, Secretary-Treasurer. The balance of 
the officers and personnel maintained their status quo. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


Guarantee Mutual of Omaha, Neb. announced several 
changes at its annual meeting. 


Dr. J. P. Donelan, Medical Director, was elected to 
the Board of Directors. Dr. Donelan has been associated 
with this company since January 15, 1940. He is a 
graduate of Nebraska School of Medicine, and was 
formerly Assistant Medical Director of the Pacific 
Mutual. 


Mr. E, L. Chambers was promoted to Secretary from 
his former position of Assistant Secretary. He has been 
associated with the company since November 1, 1920. 


J. K. Cummins was elected Agency Secretary; John 
McClean, Assistant Secretary; E. A. Fitch, Claim 
Auditor; and C. T. Uren, Security Analyst, Investment 
Department. 
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JOHN HANCOCK 


Executive Promotions 


The following promotions within the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company were announced in 
February by President Paul F. Clark. 

James H. Magee and Robert P. Kelsey were promoted 
from second vice president to vice president ; Clinton E. 
Brayton from assistant secretary to second vice presi- 
dent ; Wendell P. Hiltabrand from assistant treasurer to 
second vice president; Dr. Bishop C. Hunt to second 
vice president and economist ; Philip H. Peters to second 
vice president and Miss Sophie C. Nelson to assistant 
secretary. 

James H. Magee is manager of the City Mortgage 
Department and supervises the operation of the home 
office buildings. He has been associated with the Finance 
Department of the Company throughout his business 
career. 

Robert P. Kelsey heads up the advertising and public 
relations operations of the Company and has been as- 
sociated with the John Hancock since 1944. Before 
joining the John Hancock he was in the sales promotion 
and publishing fields. 

Clinton E. Brayton is general manager of the Com- 
pany’s Ordinary Policy Departments and has been as- 
sociated with the John Hancock for 25 years. 

Wendell P. Hiltabrand is manager of the Farm Mort- 
gage Department and has been engaged in the work of 
this department at the home office since 1931. Before 
coming to the Home Office he was with the Company’s 
farm loan agency in Chicago. 

Dr. Bishop C. Hunt has been economist of the John 
Hancock since his appointment in 1943. He previously 
was associated with Price, Waterhouse & Co. of New 
York and was a member of the faculties of Harvard and 
Dalhousie universities. ' 

Philip H. Peters is Director of Sales of the Group 
Department. He has been associated with the Group 
operation of the John Hancock since 1938, except for 
service in the U. S. Navy during the war. He was 
manager of Group Annuity Sales when he was inducted 
into the service and returned as Director of all Group 
sales in 1946. 

Miss Sophie C. Nelson, first woman to be elected an 
officer of the John Hancock, has been director of the 
Company’s Visiting Nurse Service since 1925. 


Advertising Award—G. A. Retirement Plan 


The annual advertising book entitled “Best National 
Advertising of the Year” has selected an advertisement 
of the company for their 1949 edition. Entitled “Their 
boyhood was made in America,” the advertisement is 
illustrated by a painting by John Gannam of Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn. 

\ retirement plan for the company’s general agents 
Was announced by President Paul F. Clark at a meeting 
i the General Agents’ Association held in Boston on 

ebruary 13. The plan provides that a general agent’s 
ncome, after retirement, from all sources including 
ocial security, will not be less than $3,000 per year for 
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WHAT COMPANY PROTECTS MORE PEOPLE 
IN OUR STATE THAN ANY OTHER? 








Ask the people of NORTH DAKOTA— 


who for years have been buying more life in- 
surance from Provident Life Insurance Company 
agents than from any other company entered in 
North Dakota. 


The people of North Dakota have come to know 
us well since we began business in 1916. They 
have watched us grow—and have grown with 
us. They were as happy as we were when we 
reached $!00,000,000 in force last year. 

The people of North Dakota look for big things 
from us in the future. They won't be disap- 


tue PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 























JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice 


"The Provident States’ 
North Dakota—South Dakota—Minnesota—Washington—Oregon—Montana 


President 





GE Aco Says He 


Insure Yourself of 
a Good Convention .. . 


Take advantage of FRENCH LICK’s conven- 
tion-tailored facilities . . . a complete Convention 
wing with large exhibit space, auditorium, and 
plenty of meeting rooms. 

There is equipment and facilities for every popu- 
lar sport, from golf to archery, shooting to just 
relaxing. 

Unexcelled cuisine, attractive cocktail lounge, 
inviting and comfortable rooms—all are waiting 
for you at FRENCH LICK. Write for our reduced 
rates—Winter and Summer—today. 


FRENCH Lick SPRINGS Hore 


FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
W. O. SEELBACH, General Manager 




















METROPOLITAN 


Annual Report 


More than three quarters of a billion dollars was paid 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company during 
1949 to living policyholders or beneficiaries. The total 
—$768,627,888—was the largest in the company’s 82- 
year history, and the year was the 18th in succession in 
which such payments exceeded the half-billion dollar 
mark. 

The 1949 total included $267,000,000 in death claim 
payments, $160,000,000 in matured endowments and 
annuity payments, and nearly $70,000,000 in disability, 
accident and health, and surgical, hospital, and medical 
expense benefits. 

“The stabilizing influence which exists in life insur- 
ance may well be viewed as one of the more reassuring 
aspects of today’s scene,” commented Leroy A. Lincoln, 


\ WORLD'S RECORD | 


Hall-a-Billion in 20) Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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the Metropolitan’s president, in discussing the annual 
statement. “Our company is only one of about 600 life 
insurance companies in the United States through which, 
of their own free will, some 80 million persons are build- 
ing toward their own and their families’ future security,” 

The Metropolitan closed its books for the year with 
$41,699,549,.717 of life insurance in force, which com- 
pares with $39,958,517,854 in force at the end of 1948, 
The 1949 total is made up of $20,842,188,915 of or- 
dinary insurance; $10,079,769,213, industrial; and 
$10,777,591,589, group. 

In addition, there were outstanding 670,000 annuities 
and supplementary contracts, and 6,974,000 policies or 
certificates providing benefits in the event of accident, 
sickness, hospitalization, surgical, or medical expenses. 
For more than 1,100,000 families hospital, surgical, or 
medical expense benefits for dependents were also pro- 
vided. 

The amount of new life insurance issued was $2,778,- 
793,267, as compared with $2,904,157,071 for 1948, 
Of the 1949 issue, $1,656,021,996 was ordinary insur- 
ance ; $701 ,920,796, industrial ; and $420,850,475, group. 

At the end of 1949 the company’s assets, held for its 
33,000,000 policyholders in the United States and 
Canada, stood at $9,707 947,682. The statutory reserve 
for future payments to policyholders—determined ac- 
cording to legal requirements—was $8,252,239,531. 
This and other obligations brought the company’s total 
liabilities to $9,149,315,803. A surplus of $558,631,879 
(about 6 percent of the total amount of the obligations) 
was held for protection against such unforeseeable con- 
tingencies as epidemics, catastrophes, and adverse eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The amount set aside for dividend payments to policy- 
holders in 1950 is $164,260,999. Of this, $72,401,999 is 
for ordinary policyholders, $50,063,000 for industrial 
policyholders, $30,000,000 for group policyholders (ex- 
cluding accident and health), and $11,796,000 for acci- 
dent and health policyholders. 

The interest yield on all the company’s investments 
averaged 3.07% as compared with 3.03% in 1948, and 
2.94% in 1947. The yield on new, long-term security 
investments made during 1949 averaged 3.46%. 

The Metropolitan holds investments in every state, in 
the District of Columbia, and in each of the provinces 
of Canada in which the company is licensed for business. 
The investments are diversified in more than 100,000 
separate items. 

Many comparatively small investments are included 
in the portfolio. There are 86,000 mortgage loans on 
single-family dwellings which average $5,450, and about 
15,000 farm mortgage loans averaging $7,100. In the 
securities field the company held a sizable number of 
investments under $1,000,000, typical of which are the 
financing of independent telephone companies, and 
various segments of industry and business, such as small 
iron and steel, food, building material, department store, 
and textile companies. 

The lapse rate was low, although somewhat higher 
than in 1948. The mortality experience in 1949 was the 
most favorable in the company’s history. 

Mr. Lincoln revealed that in the company’s 8 apart- 
ment developments the total number of such apartments 
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is 36,209. Assuming an average of 4 persons per apart- 
ment this would mean that the company has provided 
living quarters for over 145,000 people. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


The following changes in the Home Office administra- 
tive personnel of the Midland Mutual Life of Coluiabus, 
Ohio, have been announced by President George W. 
Steinman : 

C. O. Sullivan (1920) from Vice President and 
Actuary to Executive Vice President. 

R. C. Witherspoon (1923) from Secretary to Vice 
President and Secretary. 

J. A. Hawkins from Vice President and Manager of 
Agencies to Agency Vice President. 

G. Emerson Reilly from Associate Actuary to 
Actuary. 

Russell S. Moore from Assistant Manager of Agen- 
cies to Manager of Agencies. 

Chas. W. Grady from Auditor to Comptroller. 

E. R. Dare from Supervisor of Agencies to Agency 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 


Henderson President 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri, held on February 14 last, Gordon P. Hender- 
son (1915) was elected President, succeeding Allen 
May. At the same time, C. R. Goodrich became Vice 
President and Actuary and G. C. Hermeling was ad- 
vanced to Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Dawson, President 


Trustees of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York on March 9 last elected Louis W. Dawson 
president and Roger Hull executive vice-president of 
the Company. 

Mr. Douglas, who is on indefinite leave of absence 
from the Company, serving as U. S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain, said that Mr. Dawson will be the com- 
pany’s chief executive officer. When Mr. Douglas re- 
turns to active duty in the Company, it was announced, 
he will serve as counselor to the board of trustees and 
the officers of the Company, in his capacity as Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson had been executive vice-president of the 
Company since January, 1949, and had been in active 
charge of its operations since the death of the Company’s 
lormer president, Alexander E. Patterson. After prac- 
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Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principal of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its Policy- 
holders and their Beneficiaries with 
fair, unselfish contract and to 
construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 








BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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ticing law in New York City, Mr. Dawson joined the 
law department of The Mutual Life in 1928, was named 
assistant general counsel of the Company in 1936, and 
was elected vice-president and general counsel in 1938. 
He was elected a member of the Company’s board of 
trustees in 1941. He is treasurer and a director of the 
Life Insurance Guaranty Corp., and a member of the 
Life Insurance Law Committee of the American Bar 
Association. 






































Mr. Hull, the new executive vice-president, started 
with The Mutual Life in 1928 as a field underwriter for 
| the Company. He served as district manager at 
Meridian, Miss., and then as an agency manager at 
Nashville, Tenn. In 1938 he came to the Company’s 
home office in New York as assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and was appointed vice-president and manager 
of agencies in 1941. 


















































NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 











Executive Promotions 








Following the 106th annual meeting of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company in Boston, 
the board of directors announced thirteen promotions 
in the home office staff. Second vice presidents Dwight 
Foster, John L. Stearns, Philip C. Raye, Sherwin C. 
Badger, John Hill, and general counsel John Barker, 
Jr., were advanced to vice presidents. 


The directors also announced that David Hall has 
been elected an assistant secretary, and Lucius F. 
Hallett, Jr., has been made an assistant treasurer. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The election of two Agency Vice Presidents by the 
Board of Directors of the New York Life Insurance 
Company and the appointment of six Field Vice Presi- 
dents and two Superintendents of Agencies was an- 
nounced in late December by George L. Harrison, 
Chairman of the Board. 

Raymond C. Johnson (1928) and Walter Weissinger 
(1929), formerly Assistant Vice Presidents, were 
elected Agency Vice Presidents. Dudley Dowell con- 
tinues to head the Agency Department as Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Agency Affairs. 

The six Field Vice Presidents, named to a newly 
created position in the Agency Department, are the for- 
mer Superintendents of Agencies of the Company. They 
are Dudley S. Bates (1914), Pacific Division, San Fran- 
cisco ; Romney L. Campbell (1910), Southeastern Divi- 
sion, New York City; Opie R. Carter (1911), Western 
Division, St. Louis; Henry H. Hicks (1914), Central 
Division, Chicago; Don Parker (1930), Northeastern 
Division, New York City; and Frederick A. Wade, 
Canadian Division, Toronto, Ontario. 

The two new Superintendents of Agencies, with 
headquarters in the Home Office, are Richard P. Koehn 
(1932) and Paul A. Norton (1935). They were for- 
merly Assistant Superintendents of Agencies. 


NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 


Cathles Board Chairman 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
North American Reassurance Company of New York, 
N. Y., held on February 20 last, Lawrence M. Cathles 
was elected Chairman of the Board to succeed Edwin G. 
Merrill, deceased. Mr. Cathles retired from the presi- 
dency of the company in March, 1948 and at that time 
was elected vice-chairman of the Board. 


OCCIDENTAL OF CALIF. 


New Retirement Policy 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company of California 
has announced a new Special Retirement Income At 
Age 65 Participating policy and a reduction in nine of 
the Company’s non-participating guaranteed cost plans. 

In addition to regular optional benefits of cash pay- 
ment at maturity or a participating paid-up policy, the 
new Special Retirement plan pioneers two new maturity 
options in addition to dividend options that will permit 
use of accumulation to increase maturity income, pay up 
the policy before it matures or hasten the maturity. 

The two new maturity options, upon proof of insura- 
bility, provide : 

1. A Participating Paid-Up Life policy of the face 
amount and a substantial cash payment. 
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2. A Participating Paid-Up Life policy of the face 
amount and a continuing retirement income. 

The premium reductions, effective February 15, apply 
to 10, 15 and 20 year Endowment, Endowment at Age 
50, 60 and 65, and Male Endowment Life Income at 
55, 60 and 65. 


Federal Reserve Lien Reduction 


President Dwight L. Clarke has announced a further 
reduction of 10% in the lien on the policies of the former 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Company of Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

The Federal Reserve Life in receivership was rein- 
sured by Occidental in 1936 when the Kansas District 
Court approved a management contract providing a 
tentative lien of 50% on the Federal Reserve equities. 
This 10% lien reduction is in keeping with similar re- 
ductions made by Occidental since 1936. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 


Cring V. P. 


At the annual directors meeting held Feb. 11 in the 
offices of Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Kenneth W. Cring, Superintendent of Agencies and 
member of the Board of Directors since 1948, was 
elected Vice President. 

Mr. Cring started in 1937, as a general agent for the 
firm in Ogden, Utah; is a past president of the Ogden 
Association of Life Underwriters. Later, in Price, Utah, 
Mr. Cring acted as general agent for the firm, and is a 
past president of the Price Kiwanis Club. From 1942 
to 1946, he served as a Colonel in the United States 
Army and is now in the active reserve. He is also Vice 
President of the Utah Life Member Association. In 
summarizing the insurance picture in the intermountain 
west, Mr. Cring stated, “There is no recession in this 
business. Our firm has just completed the most suc- 
cessful year in its history with $10,000,000.00 in assets 
and over $70,000,000.00 insurance in force.” 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Milne V. P. & Actuary 


William Elliott, President of the Philadelphia Life In- 
surance Company, has announced that John L. Milne 
was elected Vice President and Actuary of the Com- 
pany by the Board of Directors at their regular meeting 
on February 20, 1950. 

Mr. Milne, a graduate of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries, an Associate of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety and a charter member of the Philadelphia Actu- 
aries’ Club. 
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Liberal First Year 
Commiission:. 


Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 


Bonus on 
Quality Business. 


Personalized 
Home Office Service. 


Attractive Retirement 
Plan. 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, _ 

North Carolina, South Carolina. 
; T and Alab For inh write: 
| E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 
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Fifty - Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$168,000,000 to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 


since organization September 5, 1894 . . . The 


Company also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force number 
102,000 and Insurance in force is over $209,- 
000,000... The State Life offers General 
Agency Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service facilities 


—for those qualified. 
* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 





























Life Insurance was founded on the principal that 
theirs is the administration of a public trust— 
that funds entrusted to them must be held in- 
violate. More than Eighty million Americans have 
entrusted their dollars to the safe-keeping of Life 
Insurance Companies that they may have security. 


4 out of every 5 families are protected by one | 
.. the policies totaling $213 


or more policies . 
billion of insurance. 
Guaranteeing this protection are assets of $59.3 
billion . .. invested for the protection of the 
policyowner, aiding America’s growth. 

Last year $1.5 billion was paid out in death bene- 
fits . . . $2 billion was paid to living policyowners. 
Directly or indirectly, life insurance serves every 
American, pays off in the present, every day of the 
year. 

Are you interested in becoming a part of this 
— You will find it pays to be friendly 
with— 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 














of Life Insurance 





CHARTERED 







$625,000,000 


In Force 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 








| MONUMENTAL LIFE—! 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE—Continued 


Prior to his association with the Philadelphia L ife jp 
May 1946, Mr. Milne was Actuary for the Presbyterian 
| Ministers’ Fund for a number of years. He left that po. 
| sition to serve a short tenure with the Boston Mutual 
Life Insurance Company as Executive Assistant to the 
President. 

















Family Income to 65 








The company has come up with an unusual policy and 
one which, in our opinion, will become quite popular, 
It is a Family Income Rider which may be attached to 
any form of permanent insurance, either on the books 
or being written, and which provides an income of $10 
per month for each $1,000 of basic insurance until the 
beneficiary reaches age 65. At that time, of course, the 
individual presumably would be eligible for social secu- 
rity benefits. As usual, with the Family Income con- 
tract, the face amount of the basic policy would be pay- 
| able at 65. 

In view of the fact that the age of the beneficiary has 
a bearing, premiums are adjusted taking this into con- 
sideration. In general, the longer the period from the 
present age of the beneficiary to age 65 the higher the 
premium. The minimum amount issued under this plan 
is $25 per month and the waiver of premium feature may 
be secured. 

The following table will give an indication of pre- 
miums for this feature alone: 
























































































































Annual Premiums, $10.00 Per Month Family Income Rider 
per $1,000 Insurance 





Insured’s Age 








at Issue Insured’s Age When Beneficiary is Age 65 
60 63 65 68 70 
25 $9.95 $10.91 $11.44 $12.16 $12.75 
30 9.66 10.96 11.54 12.62 13.33 
35 9.36 11.13 12.37 14.02 15.04 
40 8.70 11.58 13.56 16.16 17.95 
45 8.53 10.94 12.87 17.49 20.74 


PIONEER LIFE & CASUALTY 


Favorably Examined 


The Pioneer Life & Casualty Company of Gadsden, 
Alabama was favorably examined by the Alabama In- 
surance Department as of December 31, 1948. The con- 
dition of the company as found by the examiners was 
sunilar to that appearing in Best’s 1949 Life Reports. 
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| increase of $1,669 million over 1948, according to the 


PRUDENTIAL 


In Force Exceeds $31 Billions 


With sales totaling $3,153 million during 1949, the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. closed the 
year with $31,304 million of life insurance in force, an 


annual report of Catro! M. Shanks, president. 
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Mr. Shanks said that these figures were particularly 
significant in view of the fact that the total insurance in 
force was distributed throughout the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii on the lives of 26 million policyhold- 
ers. 

During the year, the Prudential built up its mortgage 
loans for industry, business, farms and home by $548 
million. Bonds, other than United States Government, 
and stocks were increased by $284 million and real 
estate investments by $21 million. At year end, the 
company’s mortgage loan account totaled a record- 
setting $2,313 million, a gain of 31 per cent for 1949, 
and stock and bond holdings aggregated $5,283 million. 
Cash and United States Government bond holdings de- 
clined $405 million during the year. Assets over-all 
increased $479 million to a total of $8,325 million. 

According to the report, interest yield on both secu- 
rity investments and mortgage loans showed a slight im- 
provement in 1949 (2.87%) as compared with 1948 
(2.75%), a trend which Mr. Shanks characterized as 
“encouraging.” He pointed out that earnings had en- 
abled the company to make further progress in its re- 
serve strengthening program while continuing, in gen- 
eral, in 1950 the dividend scale applicable in 1949. 


75th Anniversary 


On Feb. 28 the company officially launched the 1950 
observance of its 75th Anniversary Year of operations 
with a Founder’s Day luncheon. Highlight of the event, 
which was held in the Company’s North Building on 
Broad Street, was the opening of an historical display 
including a replica of Prudential’s original office in 
Newark. 

The authentic, full-scale reproduction of Prudential’s 
first office, a 15’ x 25’ room, contains Mr. Dryden’s desk 
and chair, the original mail bag, the still-ticking clock 
and other antiques. Built against a symbolic backdrop 
showing all of the Prudential’s Newark buildings, it is 
the center of the historic display which will be continued 
throughout the year. 

Exhibits of insurance policies, advertisements and ad- 
vertising souvenirs, and office equipment used over the 
years tell a graphic story of the evolution of The Pru- 
dential. From a one-clerk staff in Newark, it has grown 
to 45,000 employees and hundreds of offices located 
throughout the United States, Canada and Hawaii, 
which today serve almost 26,000,000 policyholders in all 
walks of life. 

Among the displays is a model of the company’s famed 
Rock of Gibraltar trademark, which was first used in 
an advertisement in Leslie’s Weekly in 1896 with the 
legend, “The Prudential Has the Strength of Gibral- 
tar.” This model is cut from a piece of the mighty Rock 
which guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. 





$2500 for Suggestion 


A $2500 award—for a time and money saving sug- 
gestion—has been made by The Prudential to Anthony J. 
ambariello, a supervising approver in the monthly pol- 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


*...at the balance 
eee we may compute” 
ROBERT BURNS 


Striking a balance to 
determine the true 
picture of a Life Insurance 
Institution requires the appraisal 
of many factors each in 
relation to the other. 


Past achievement, present progress 
and future opportunity are among 
the points for consideration. 


Such careful computation will 
reveal that in every respect Fidelity is a 
well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COPD 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 














Now Is the Time.... 


to learn about our new General Agent’s con- 
tract, providing for top commissions, bonuses 
and LIFE TIME RENEWALS. Representa- 
tives participate in Group and Hospitalization 
coverage. 


Inquire about our unique and _ successful 
GIFT PROSPECTING PLAN (the prospect 
asks you to call!) ; our various Agency Serv- 
ices, prestige Production Clubs, Training 
Schools and Saleable Policies. 


Territory open in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Tennessee 


For full information address: 


J. BRUCE TROTTER, Vice President 
and Agency Director 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clyde E. Lowry, President 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1887 


HEAD OFFICE ® TORONTO, CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,185,000,000 
* 


ASSETS 
$378,000,000 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


icy division. He earned the award for simplifying the 
procedure for handling loan and surrender applications, 

His work simplification method, adopted following an 
exhaustive 18 month test, has not only speeded up loan 
and surrender service to monthly premium policyholders 
but has reduced the cost of each transaction. Since more 
than 300,000 transactions are affected annually, a con- 
siderable monetary saving has resulted, justifying the 
large payment to Mr. Lambariello. 

Only once before in its 35-year history has the com- 
pany’s employee suggestion system produced an award 
of this size. It was conferred in 1947 on Paul D. Price, 
a supervising approver in the Unclaimed equities divi- 
sion. 

Through the company’s suggestion system, awards of 
$5 and up can be won by employees for time or money 
saving ideas or for those resulting in benefits to policy- 
holders. Last year approximately 2,550 Home Office 
and Field employees received a total of $35,500 in 
awards. 


RESERVE LIFE 


Oshlo Actuary 


Frank H. Oshlo, Jr. has joined Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas as actuary, according to 
C. A. Sammons, president. 

Mr. Oshlo has been associated with George Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company of Charleston, W. Va. 
since 1940, and was subsequently elevated to vice presi- 
dent and actuary. He is a graduate of Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and has done graduate work in 
mathematics and actuarial science at the University of 
Iowa. 

As a lieutenant in the navy, Mr. Oshlo took part in 
the Philippines liberation and served in the Asiatic and 
Pacific Theaters during World War II. 


RIO GRANDE NATIONAL 


New H. O. 


Ten thousand policyholders and other friends of Rio 
Grande National Life Insurance Company visited the 
company’s new home office building in Dallas on Febru- 
ary 24th. The four million dollar building was opened 
officially on that day. Mrs. R. W. Baxter, wife of the 
president of the 20 year old life insurance company, cut 
the ribbon while the ceremonies were televised over 
KRLD-TV, local radio station. 

The building is 20 stories high. 
materials used were steel, 
granite. 

R.: W. Baxter, founder and president of the Rio 
Grande National Insurance Co., delivered a short dedi- 
cation address at the formal opening. 


Principal building 
Indiana limestone, and 
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SUN LIFE 


Bourke President 


At the annual meeting of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Montreal, Canada, George W. Bourke was 
dected President, succeeding Arthur B. Wood, who 
yecame Chairman of the Board. The new president 
started his career with the company in 1919 in the 
actuarial department and rose through the ranks, becom- 
ing general manager in 1944, In 1947 he became vice 
president and managing director. 


TRAVELERS 


DeWitt V. P. 


J. Doyle DeWitt, who has been Assistant to the Presi- 
dent since 1945, was named Vice President of all Trav- 
elers Companies at meetings of the Boards of Directors 
on March 1. 

Mr. DeWitt joined Travelers in 1925 as a member 
of the Claim Department in Des Moines. In 1927, he 
transferred to the home office as a member of the Life, 
Accident and Group Claim Department. He was ap- 
pointed Examiner in 1929 and Assistant Manager in 
1933. 

Mr. DeWitt was appointed Supervising Adjuster in 
charge of all Life, Accident and Group claims in the 
Metropolitan area of New York City in 1937. In 1939 
he returned to the home office as Assistant Manager of 
the Life, Accident and Group Claim Department. 

In 1943, he was named Secretary in charge of all 
Claim Departments. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Stockholders Sue 


Eleven stockholders of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, who own in excess 
of 33,000 shares out of a total of 125,000 shares, have 
sued the company charging that it has been deficient 
in payment of dividends during the last six years. The 
amount requested in the suit is $9.00 per share. 

Many people, including some so-called “financial ex- 
perts” think of life insurance stock in the same way 
they think of stock issued by other corporations. Such 
is not the case for two basic reasons: In the first place, 
the life insurance contract is probably the longest one 
used in any business and, secondly, the safety and wel- 
fare of policyholders is first consideration in all trans- 
actions. How much a company pays in the form of 
dividends to stockholders, or in the form of refunds to 
policyholders on participating insurance, is in general 
a decision made by company management. In most 





cases in the past such decisions have been upheld where 
suits have been involved. 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age. 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on 
juvenile policy contracts. 


@ Complete jine of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 


@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 


insurance companies. 
Company's Expansion Program 
Offers 
Openings Florida, Iinois, Indiana, 


Michigan, M " i, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin and Territory of Hawaii. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


in California, Kansas, 


North 
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EVERYTHING a man owns 
stems from his INCOME... . 
Disability and Death destroy 

INCOME 


W N L Insures that INCOME 
thru a complete line of mod- 
ern Life and Disability Policies. 


One of America’s most progressive 
Life, Health and Accident companies. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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UNITED SERVICES 


Favorably Examined 


The United Services Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. was favorably examined by the Insurance 
Department of the District of Columbia as of December 
31, 1949. The year end position of the company as 
determined by the examinets showed admitted assets 
$4,527,491 ; liabilities, $3,913,145 and combined capital 
and surplus of $614,346. Insurance in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949 amounted to $51,536,975. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Centennial Policy 


To commemorate its 100th anniversary—March 4, 
1950—The United States Life Insurance Company an- 
nounced a new plan of insurance protection—the Cen- 
tennial Income Agreement. 

Briefly, the agreement provides from $10 to as much 
as $50 of monthly income for each $1,000 of regular 
insurance purchased—namely, it provides specific 
amounts of monthly income such as $10, $15, $20, $25 
or anywhere up to $50 a month for each $1,000 of in- 
surance. The agreement also is available for any period 
from 10 to 30 years—such as 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and up 
to 30 years—not just the usual 10, 15 or 20 year periods. 

The agreement itself provides the monthly income. 
The basic policy to which it is attached is automatically 
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... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
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paid in cash or the proceeds may be distributed accorii- 
ing to any of the Company’s seven settlement plans, 
The agreement may be attached to any form of insurance 
offered by the Company except Term and Joint Liie 


insurance. The minimum basic policy to which the 
agreement may be attached is $2,500. 

In announcing this new plan, Mr. Rhodebeck said 
in part: “As we enter our second century of service 
to the insuring public, The United States Life continues 
to meet the challenge for providing original up-to-date 
plans of insurance protection. In this new Centennial 
Income Agreement, we are able to answer the vital need 
for a plan that will guarantee the continuance of ade 
quate monthly income to families during critical periods, 
at a cost within the reach of the average wage earner 
and under a plan that is so flexible an insured may pro 
vide the exact amount of income he wishes for a definite 
number of years, according to his own individual needs 
and financial status.” 


VICTORY LIFE 


Bryden, Jr. President 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Victory Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kansas, 
Dr. Milton B. Miller (1921) became Chairman of the 
Board and continues as Medical Director. At the same 
time W. J. Bryden, Jr., who joined the company in 
1934, was elected President. Others promoted included 
E. E. Shurtleff (1928) to Executive Vice President: 
Leonard A. Sheafor (1932) to Secretary and John C. 
Nelson (1920) to Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


2nd V. P's. 


Promotion of G. Preston Kendall, R. W. Friedner 
and Roy C. Neuhaus to the position of Second Vice 
President of the Washington National Insurance Com- 
pany, Evanston, Ill. was announced in February by 
the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Kendall joined the Company in 1931 and has 
been assistant treasurer of the company since 1947. He 
is a director of the company and recently was elected 
a director of the North Shore National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Friedner became connected with the Group De- 
partment of the Company in 1929. In 1939 he was 
transferred to the home office as Assistant Secretary 
and given charge of group industrial operations. In 
September 1947, he was promoted to Secretary to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Neuhaus joined the Company in 1934 and served 
as Group Representative and Group Supervisor of the 
state of Minnesota. In 1939 he was transferred to the 
home office as Personnel Director and Purchasing 
Agent. Since 1944 he has served as Assistant Secretary 
in charge of the Casualty Record Division. 
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s it too late, Doctor?” 


Sooner or later, one out of every five living Americans 
may ask his doctor this question about cancer. 


HE answer may be: “Yes... I’m afraid possible more effective control of some 

Wie: types of cancer. 

But, today, the doctor can say to in- Part of the money you donate will sup- 
creasing numbers of cancer victims, “No, port research that may save millions of 
it is by no means too late... There is much lives. Won’t you give —and give gener- 
that we cando... In fact, your chances for ously — so that sometime in the future 
recovery are good.” doctors may never have to face another 

This heartening reply reflects the great patient and say: “I’m afraid it’s too late?” 
progress of medical science against cancer. Remember: Cancer can strike anyone, 
And there is every reason to believe that, but you can strike back. There’s hope — if 
as the years go by, the ancient dream of you give for research and the other vital 
conquering this disease in all its forms activities of the American Cancer Society. 
will be realized. : 








Cancer research supported by the 
American Cancer Society has already —— ba pny: ve rity lia u | 
yielded new surgical techniques and im- “ Join the 1950 
proved methods of using x-ray and q Crusade of the 
mires More recently, research with ' American Cancer 
radio-active isotopes has revealed facts ay" H 
about processes heretofore completely pa Society 
hidden in the body’s cells. It has also given 4 ae. 
scientists new knowledge of hormones and “A ‘S) MAK YOUR CHECK TODAY TO 
certain anti-cancer drugs —thus making “CANCER” IN CARE OF YOUR LOCAL POST OFFICE 





























BROADER INVESTMENT CHANNELS—from page 16 


These difficulties notwithstanding, it appears that the 
future will bring additional investments of this kind. 
Direct ownership of properties offers certain advantages 
to the investor that tend to offset the disadvantages. 
As lenders on real estate, life insurance companies have 
frequently incurred the losses which developed in a 
period of depression; in their new position as owners, 
however, they will receive additional compensation for 
this risk through taking the gains in prosperous times. 
Furthermore, continuing control over their investment 
is an element of strength, enabling them better to protect 
the value of the property and to set rental levels in ac- 
cordance with their ideas as to long-run profitability. 


Investment in business properties by life insurance 
companies has overshadowed their investment in hous- 
ing developments, especially in the case of companies 
domiciled in New England. A more recent development 
than the ownership of housing projects, business prop- 
erty holdings have increased at a rapid pace. 


Starting with a small investment in 1947, the life in- 
surance companies of the United States added $122 
million to their holdings in that year, followed by an 
additional $175 million in 1948 and $73 million in the 
first half of 1949, bringing their total at mid-1949 to 
$453 million. New England companies more than 
doubled their holdings from the end of 1947 to mid- 


1949, and held business properties valued at $76 million 
on June 30, 1949. 











From Our 


1949 Statement: 


Insurance Gained, 1949 .... $ 270,062,013.00 


Total in Force, Dec. 31 2,315,746,164.00 


Total Assets Dec. 31 ....... 311,133,707.00 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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The record of purchases by New England life jp. 
surance companies indicates their preference for com. 
mercial properties over those used by manufacturing 
industries. The majority of the purchases made thy; 
far have consisted of department store buildings anq 
properties occupied by grocery or assorted merchandise 
chain outlets. The properties are widely distributed 
throughout the United States. 

There is one characteristic which is common to vir. 
tually all of these properties—they are under lease to a 
strong tenant. Indeed, most insurance companies state 
that they regard the credit worthiness of the tenant 
and the terms of his lease as the primary considerations 
in evaluating the purchase of commercial property. T, 
these companies the underlying value of the property 
serves very much the same function as it would in the 
case of a mortgage loan, the provision of surety for the 
performance of contract by the other party. Other life 
companies place more emphasis upon the intrinsic value 
of the property, although they do not overlook the 
desirability of the prospective tenant. 

With few exceptions, the properties are purchased 
from the tenant or are purchased and improved on the 
basis of a commitment from a prospective tenant. Pur- 
chases from tenants include the sale-lease transaction 
which has received so much attention in recent years 


Sale and Lease-Back Procedure 


In basic outline, the sale and lease-back is simple in 
form, although its ramifications may become quite com- 
plex. A business firm requiring additional working 
capital sells some or all of its land and buildings to an 
insurance company, and simultaneously enters into a 
lease agreement covering a long period of time—20 
to 30 years as arule. The lease may contain options for 
renewals for periods covering an equally long period, 
almost invariably at a reduced rental. It less frequently 
contains an option to repurchase the property at a price 
related to the value at which it is carried on the books 
of the owner. 

The sale and lease-back is frequently used by a firm 
as a method of securing additional facilities in order to 
expand operations. In such cases, the firm may construct 
new buildings and then enter into a sale-lease agreement. 
Alternatively, on the strength of the firm’s commitment 
to rent the property upon completion of buildings, an 
insurance company may undertake the construction in 
accordance with the prospective tenant’s plans. In either 
case, the result is the same; the business firm secures 
additional quarters and the insurance company acquires 
property which is leased for a long term. 

The properties involved range from multi-million 
dollar department store buildings to the small neighbor- 
hood units of food chains. The latter are generally 
handled in groups, so that even in these cases the 
amounts involved are substantial. Safeway, Inc., a food 
chain, was one of the first concerns to use this device. It 
sold many of its stores to investors even before the insur- 
ance companies entered this field. 

The prices at which sales are made are generally book 
or appraisal values in the case of existing properties and 
cost in the case of new properties. Leases usually specify 
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net rental (the tenant to pay taxes, insurance, and 
maintenance costs) sufficient to provide an attractive 
rate of return upon this outlay, and at the same time to 
amortize it over the period of the initial lease. This write- 
down of the investment provides the basis for the 
reduced rental specified for renewal periods; since the 
original investment will have been returned by then, 
further receipts will be against an investment carried at 
a nominal amount. Typical first-quality purchases yield 
between three and four per cent, depending upon the 
length of the initial lease. 


Advantages of Lease Arrangements 


The seller of the property receives additional working 
capital, the use of the building, and at the same time 
secures income tax benefits through renting rather than 
owning real estate. This practice may be described as an 
acceleration of depreciation or the extension of the 
depreciation principle to include land. The advantages 
are clear cut when the sale-lease transaction is compared 
with ownership on the assumption that the same amount 
of funds is obtained through a loan which calls for 
annual payments of interest and principal. 

Under the sale-lease arrangement, payments of rent 
are assumed to be deductible as business expenses. Thus 
the full amount of the occupancy costs are taken as an 
expense before taxes. A similar payment in the case of a 
loan consists of two elements, interest and repayment of 
principal; only the former is a deductible item. If the 
firm owned its real estate, it could take an additional 
deduction by depreciating its buildings—but not the land. 
These additional deductions would not, however, amount 
to as much over the period of the loan as would 
the repayment of the principal during that period. This 
follows from the fact that they would be based upon the 
charge-off of a smaller amount over a longer period of 
time, because the leases are invariably written for a 
period which is less than the expected economic life 
of the buildings. 

There are offsets to these advantages, however. First 
and foremost, while the vendor-tenant may have the 
use of the buildings over a long period of time, he has 
lost ownership and must pay rent to continue his 
occupancy. Second, the charge-offs from income before 
taxes—particularly depreciation—are compressed into 
a shorter period of years and thus bear heavily on in- 
come during the initial period of the lease. Judging by 
the number of transactions, however, the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

Most life insurance companies look upon the sale- 
lease transaction as a credit operation, which represents 
an extension of funds to the vendor-tenant. It may be 
described as a 100 per cent loan against real estate, in 
which the credit standing of the vendor-lessee is given 
primary attention while the real estate simply consti- 
tutes satisfactory collateral. Transactions bear out this 
description. When, for example, leases contain provi- 
sions for renewal options extending over a long period 
of years at low rentals and for repurchase options at 
00k values plus a small premium, it would seem that 
the nominal owner of the property (the insurance com- 
pany) has in fact surrendered all control over it. 
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BROADER INVESTMENT CHANNELS—Continued 


This policy is not universally followed, however. 
Some life insurance companies state that they want real 
estate instead of annuities. They believe that control 
over the property should be retained so that the com- 
panies can benefit from increases of value. Leases exe- 
cuted by these companies may contain renewal options, 
but they specify “realistic” rents, and they rarely give 
repurchase options. 

One company following this philosophy has _pur- 
chased a number of selected office buildings. These 
properties are leased to operators for rental to multiple 
tenants, but operations are kept closely under the super- 
vision of the owner. The operator thus stands between 
the large owner and the numerous small tenants, han- 
dles the details of operation and maintenance, and at 
the same time provides some financial cushion for the 
insurance company in the event of operational setbacks. 

On either a “real estate” or an “annuity” basis, how- 
ever, the ownership of business properties provides 
returns that are attractive to life insurance companies. 
In some cases yields show substantial differentials over 
the returns available on securities of the tenant com- 
panies, and in addition promise a continuing series of 
returns after the investment has been paid out. There 
has recently been evidence of some tightening in the 
terms of-leases and the requirement of higher rates of 
return to insurance companies as lessors. This probably 
reflects the fact that some companies are approaching 
the limits authorized for this type of investment and 
possibly indicates increased competition among would-be 
vendor-lessees for insurance company funds. 


Chere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


lnkUtance 


812 Olive St.—Arcade Bldg. St. Louis |, Mo 


New England life insurance companies purchased 
directly from the issuers nearly 36 per cent of the $1,162 
million of securities which they acquired in 1948. The 
proportion was much higher in the case of some com- 
panies and of some types of securities. One company, 
for example, made 72 per cent of its acquisitions in this 
manner, while five companies reported no transactions 
of this type. Private purchases were of greatest impor- 
tance in the acquisition of industrial bonds; more than 
85 per cent of the dollar volume was purchased directly 
from the issuer. In the public utility field, direct deals 
accounted for one third of total purchases. No direct 
deals were reported in connection with railroad securi- 
ties and only a few isolated deals in municipal securities. 

Privately placed securities have long played a part 
in the financing of corporations, but it is only in recent 
years that they have assumed an important role. There 
have been only two years in the period since 1937 in 
which they have amounted to less than one fourth of the 
total new issues of corporations. 

The increased use of the private-placement process 
is due to two underlying causes: the decline in impor- 
tance of the individual investor and concurrent rise of 
institutional investors, and the decline in the supply of 
corporate securities relative to the demand. Insurance 
companies found it difficult to obtain enough corporate 
securities to meet their increasing needs. Thus, in order 
to be able to assure themselves of suitably sized blocks 
of new securities, many insurance companies took ag- 
gressive steps to arrange for the direct placement of 
entire issues privately. 

Other reasons have been cited for the growing popu- 
larity of private placements. Probably the one most fre- 
quently encountered is that such issues do not require 
registration with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The. importance of the registration question is 
debatable. The direct expense involved in registration 
is a very small percentage of the money raised, although 
the cost of preparing and submitting the initial registra- 
tion statement may well be substantial. At the same 
time, the statements and reports required by lenders in 
private-placement financing are also exhaustive, so that 
the net saving in this direction may be small. Another 
probable important aspect of registration is the business- 
man’s dislike of submitting detailed reports to public 
agencies and of subjecting his plans to the administrative 
minutiae believed to be involved. 

The initiative in private placements now seems to 
rest with the borrowers. New England insurance com- 
panies report little solicitation of such deals on their 
part, stating that a large proportion of their prospective 
borrowers come to them through brokers. This propor- 
tion is variously estimated and ranges from 60 to 70 per 
cent. In practically all other cases, borrowers approach 
the companies directly. 


Advantages of Private Placements 


There are substantial advantages to the borrowers in 
the private placement of their securities. A life insur 
ance industry spokesman recently cited four such ad- 
vantages: 1. Ease of direct negotiations between bor 
rower and lender. 2. Speed with which binding agree 
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says MRS. W. R. PRATT, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


"We certainly got double value from our 
first encounter with the Minnesota Mutual's 
Success Bond Story. We not only got some 
of the most unique insurance coverage on 
the market but Bill discovered a true secret 
to success. 

"Soon after we were married, Bill went into 
the Air Corps. We were stationed in Topeka 
just before Bill's discharge when a visit from 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





ments may be made. 3. Flexibility of terms. 4. Savings 
in expense. 

The advantages to the borrower of direct negotiation 
include the establishment of a personal relationship 
with the lender which may subsequently result in greater 
ease in obtaining additional financing. In some instances 
the initial transaction has been followed by other issues, 
which have been more readily placed because of the 
negotiations in connection with the first issue. The 
lender was well acquainted with the affairs of the 
borrower and was in a position to make a rapid decision 
as to the purchase of new securities, thus eliminating 
much of the expense and work of a new offering. Oc- 
casionally this willingness to purchase additional securi- 
ties has been formalized in a definite commitment, for 
which a commitment fee has been charged. 

The time element is of importance in securing funds, 
and a substantial advantage is claimed for direct nego- 
tiation over the time-consuming process of registration 
and public marketing. Registration may necessitate the 
preparation of interim operating statements and_bal- 
auce sheets, resulting in additional delay. While the 
need for funds may be met temporarily through bank 
loans, the delay in marketing the securities may have 
serious consequences in the event of a change in market 
conditions. Reduction of the time interval between the 
decision to issue securities and their actual sale may 
thus be of substantial importance. 

Flexibility of terms is a natural outgrowth of the 
(lirect relationship of borrower and lender. Terms may 
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‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


a Minnesota Mutual representative 
showed us the marvelous selling 
power of the Success Bond Story. 
Bill was so impressed by this sales 
story that he knew he must use it to 
show other people the importance of 
adequate insurance protection. 
"We have really learned about 
success in three and one half years. 
Bill has done exceedingly well and 
he couldn't be happier. |'m glad that 
he's in a business in which the wives play 
such an important part and a business that 
will help us give our young son, Crosby, a 
secure happy childhood." 


Bill Pratt joined the Minnesota Mutual early 
in 1946 and his examined business from 
March through December of that year 
totaled $409,631. If you want to know how 
Bill Pratt does it, write today. There's no 
obligation. 
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be designed to fit the case in hand and, of even greater 
importance, they may be altered more readily than the 
bond indenture in a public offering. There are obvious 
advantages to a borrower in dealing with one or-a small 
number of sophisticated holders if a future situation 
requires modification of the terms of the issue. Relaxa- 
tion of restrictive provisions may be more readily per- 
mitted by investors having full understanding of the 
facts of the situation coupled with the experience ac- 
quired in meeting similar situations in the past. 

The savings in expenses are principally related to the 
elimination of the costs of underwriting and distribu- 
tion. A public issue requires the services of an invest- 
ment banker to advise in the preparation of the issue, 
to underwrite its sale, and to sell it. The private deal 
removes the necessity for the second and third of these 
functions, and expense of this type may be reduced to a 
small fee for advice and for finding a prospective buyer 
of the issue. Subsequent dealings between the borrower 
and a life insurance company are sometimes conducted 
without recourse to investment bankers and hence with 
no cost for their services. 


Illustrative of the cost factor is a case cited by one of 
the New England life companies. A small utility com- 
pany placed a private issue of nearly $500,000 with an 
insurance company at a total out-of-pocket cost (exclu- 
sive of its own attorney’s fees) of $1,841; a subsequent 
issue of around $100,000 had attendant expenses of 


$550. This compares with a distribution cost of 6.1 per 
(Continued on the next page) 
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BROADER INVESTMENT CHANNELS—Continued 


cent on publicly sold bond issues of less than $1,000,000 
during the year ended June 30, 1948, as reported to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. While the costs 
of these two private issues might be considered atypical, 
it is nevertheless true that the small cost of private 
placement is an important consideration in many of 
these transactions. 

Some advocates of private placements have claimed 
an even broader merit for them—the financing of 
small firms which would normally not have access to 
the market. Issues of small size are expensive to float 
and frequently are sold only with greet difficulty. In- 
vestors who are not familiar with the affairs of small 
issuers will not buy their securities without consider- 
able investigation and are reluctant to make this investi- 
gation merely on the possibility of securing a part of 
a new issue. Possible purchase of the entire issue on a 
negotiated basis, however, does make investigation 
worth while. It is believed that some issues which were 
too small for public marketing have been privately 
placed, thus enabling the borrowers to tap sources of 
funds which would otherwise not have been available 
to them. There is a difference of opinion among life 
insurance officials as to the importance of this factor. 

In some instances banks and life insurance companies 
have joined in buying an issue offered for private sale. 
Banks, by taking the earlier maturities—up to, say, 
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five years—secure the equivalent of a term-loan place. 
ment, while insurance companies obtain interinediate. 
and long-term securities suitable to their needs, (, 
ordination may be thus secured in integrating the long. 
and short-term credit requirements of borrowers, 








The strong interest of life insurance companies j 
private issues is traceable to two interrelated adyay 
tages of such issues. A better return is generally oj 
tained from private issues than from market issues ¢j 
the same credit rating. The companies also feel tha 
through their efforts in negotiating the terms, they ca 
secure advantageous provisions in the indentures 9 
debt obligations which offer greater protection. Th 
differential rate is generally described as being abow 
one fourth of one per cent above the rate on comparabj 
market issues. It is made possible, apparently, becauy 
of the savings of flotation costs to the borrower ar 
possibly to some extent because of intangible consider 
tions, such as the avoidance of registration and t! 
establishment of a continuing relationship with t! 
creditor. In any case, it is a factor of considerable in 
portance to the life insurance companies in weighir 
private issues against publicly offered securities. 


















































































































Protective Features 








The provisions of indentures in privately placed se- 
curities are considered to be more favorable to the 
lender than the indentures in the characteristic issu 
offered publicly. They generally include limitations upor 
additional debt and upon the sale of fixed assets, tl 
establishment of a minimum level for working capital 
and restriction of amounts to be paid in salaries an 
dividends ; in addition, provision is frequently made for 
sinking fund payments during the life of the loan. 





























In issues marketed through investment bankers, i 
dentures are drawn up with the advice of the invest 
ment banker and represent an estimate of what investors 
in the market will require in order that the issue lx 
acceptable to them. Life insurance company investment 
officers point out that, by making the indenture pro 
visions a matter of negotiation, they are frequently abk 
to strengthen their position without detriment to the 
issuer through insisting upon provisions which are ac 
ceptable to the borrower but have not generally bee 
included in the past. 































The requirement of a minimum level of working 
capital has received primary emphasis as a provision i! 
private-placement indentures. There is considerabl 
opinion that the use of minimum working capital as a 
default provision will enable the creditor to protect his 
interests in an effective fashion. Technical default may 
occur sometime before the situation has deteriorated 
beyond the possibility of recovery. Thus the insurance 
company can collect the loan or, under threat of doing 
so, force the debtor to take remedial action. 














Provisions specifying sinking fund payments by the 
debtor have attained almost equal importance. This 
feature is found in the indentures underlying most of 
the privately placed securities of industrial concerns 
and, to a lesser extent, in the case of public utility issues. 
While public utility issues frequently call for larger of 
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NOW 
OPERATING 


Assets 


U. 8S. Government Securities 
Illinois Other Bonds 
Indiana Railroad 
Iowa Public Utility ... 
Kansas State and 
Manicipal 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous 


First Mortgage Loans 


Policy Loans and Interest 


Washington 
and 
District of Columbia 


Excellent general agency 
eee available for 
able, industrious men. 
au - Vemermenens confi- 
dential. 


O. F. Davis, Secretary 
Director of Agencies 


Life—Hospitalization 
Accident & Health—Polio 
Medical Reimbursement 

Franchise—Group 


TOTAL 














Financial Statement 


- $15,495,014.48 


$1,179,203.73 
2,831,770.13 


720,331.17 
29,400.00 4,760,705.03 


Real Estate Sold Under Contract 


Stocks, Preferred and Common .. 
Premiums Due and Deferred .... 
Accrued Interests and Rents .... 


Life Insurance in Force ... 


A & H Department Premium Income in 1949 . . . .$1,300,644.00 


Illinois Bankers Life- Assurance Company 


December 31, 1949 


Liabilities 

Policy Reserves $25,192,834.58 
Claims Due and Unpaid NONE 
Reserve for Death and Disabil- 

ity Claims 
Reserve for Claims 
Present Value of 

Claims 
Trust Funds 
Policyholders’ Funds 
Reserve for Taxes 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Special Contingency Reserves ... 


254,532.91 
45,510.19 


217,625.86 
1,796,153.26 
1,444,805.00 

143,613.39 

119,582.24 

300,000.60 


1,231,124.67 
4,279,266.30 
468,283.87 
181,051.99 
3,971,856.57 
485,589.65 
503,481.40 
57,528.00 


Total Policy Reserves and Liabil- 
iti 29,514,657.49 


Surplus Funds for Protection "of 


Policyholders 1,919,244.53 


$31,433,901.96 TOTAL $31,433,901.96 


. $126,435,319.00 


Monmouth, Illinois 








“balloon” payments at the final maturity of the issue, 


the issues of industrial concerns almost invariably pro- 
vide for a full payout by maturity with the final pay- 
ment no greater than those of intervening years. The 
customary advantages of such provisions are cited by 
their advocates, namely, that they strengthen the loan 
by steadily reducing the amount relative to the equity 
underlying it and that they eliminate the risk of the 
borrower’s being unable to refinance at the maturity of 
the current obligation. 

In addition to the advantages secured in the terms of 
the transaction, some life insurance companies see 
further gains from face-to-face dez lings with issuers of 
securities. Personal negotiations result in the formation 
of opinions as to the capabilities of management per- 
sonnel and open channels for acquiring similar infor- 
mation in future years. Provision may be made for 
submitting balance sheets and operating statements fre- 
quently. While published statements and ratings may 
not be available on the smaller companies, this is 
believed to be more than offset by the information ob- 
tained directly. Opinion differs as to the volume of 
analytical work connected with private purchases as 
compared with public issues, but the majority view is 
that the private deals require more effort. 

Private placements are exempt from registration re- 
(uirements but this is said not to affect their future 
marketability. There is no prohibition upon their public 
sale by the initial purchaser, provided it can be shown 
that they were originally purchased as an investment 
and not for the purpose of underwriting the issue, While 
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the lack of registration and of public trading may 
eliminate the possibility of a broad market for the sale 
of privately purchased securities, life insurance com- 
pany investment officers point to the fact that there is 
no broad market for any securities which they hold, 
including issues registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The decision to sell an issue in 
such large blocks as are commonly held by insurance 
companies necessitates a similar decision to buy on the 
part of another institutional investor; sales in the mar- 
ket could be made only at a substantial sacrifice of 
values. Sales of private-placement securities have been 
made between companies, although apparently not in 
any great volume. 


Conclusions 


The effects of private placements and direct owner- 
ship of real estate upon the asset structure of life insur- 
ance companies have taken two forms: the introduction 
of a new type of asset and a modification of the forms of 
assets held previously. Entry into the field of equity 
operation of real estate—in housing dev elopments and 
in business real estate—where effective control is re- 
tained, represents a new departure, while use of the lease 
as a credit instrument and the negotiation of private- 
placement terms have led to significant modifications 
of the nature of debt investments. 

From an earnings standpoint, both developments ap- 
pear to be partial answers to the problem of low interest 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BROADER INVESTMENT CHANNELS—Continued 


rates. Further, it appears that these gains have been 
made without undue loss of safety of principal. 

Investment in assets with relatively poor marketabil- 
ity may raise doubts as to possible losses in the event of 
forced liquidation at some future date. Yet, as has been 
pointed out, this question may just as well be raised with 
regard to holdings of substantial blocks of market- 
able securities with the exception of those issued by the 
United States Government. Further, it seems doubtful 
that life companies will be faced with conditions requir- 
ing the liquidation of their less shiftable assets. On the 
basis of past experience, present holdings of Govern- 
ment obligations seem adequate to meet any sudden 
drains upon company resources. 

These developments, in combination with the assump- 
tion of a more active investment role by the companies, 
have modified the relation of the life insurance com- 
panies to the rest of the economy. Since 1906 life com- 
panies have played the part of the passive creditor 
except for their relatively small investments in pre- 
ferred stocks and action in cases of bond defaults. 

Real estate operations have placed life companies in 
the role of active entrepreneurs in a field other than that 
of life insurance. It should be borne in mind that 
participation in this field is limited to relatively small 
amounts; generous estimates place the maximum at 
$2 billion. Regardless of the size of the operations, how- 
ever, there is a very real change of role. Whereas life 
insurance funds formerly went into real estate (other 
than for company use) only in the form of loans, they 
now seek investment as equity funds with a shift of the 
powers and responsibilities of management to the life 
companies. The opinion has been advanced that this 


change will, in addition to providing additional equity 
funds for real estate operations, have the effect of leid- 
ing greater stability to the real estate market. This view 
assumes that the life companies, as long-term investors, 
will be less afiected by short-term fluctuations in market 
values and hence will not contribute to these movements. 

In the field of private placements, the life insurance 
companies have acquired substantial potential influence 
in the making of business decisions. Here again the 
tendency has been toward a more active role. Creditors 
were traditionally passive in the operation of businesses 
so long as there was no default on payments of interest 
or principal. The default concept was then broadened 
to include actions by debtors in violation of conditions 
imposed by indentures. The recent broadening of inden- 
ture terms has brought the lender closer to a position of 
control in the affairs of the borrower. As stated in con- 
nection with provisions relating to minimum working 
capital, requirements are being set high so that the 
lender will have a lever in the form of technical default 
to ensure remedial action by the borrower before his 
affairs are beyond recovery. 

Viewed in broader aspects, both of these new invest- 
ment devices are causes for optimism. To the extent that 
they have broadened the channels for the investment of 
life insurance funds, they are reducing the ill effects 
commonly attributed to the increasing institutionaliza- 
tion of savings. For the long-run maintenance of high 
levels of economic activity, it is vitally necessary that 
savings be returned to the income stream through the 
broadest possible channels of investment. In an attempt 
to meet their own earnings needs, life insurance com- 
panies have apparently developed devices that will 
part fulfill this broader function. 


From Monthly Review—-Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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eee Insurance & Annuity, New 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. §1 
Iravelers, Hartford 

(Settlement Options Again) ......Oct. 93 

(100% Stock Dividend) ........... Nov. #2 

GENOMES. Wald si biddncosdccnvisss ci 103 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

(Executive Promotions) .........Mar. 104 

(Stockholders Sue) .............. Apr. 108 
United Insurance, Chica ago 

oe Over Virginia Life & 

BORG * cds Cvicbagcceccave¥ivuss Dec. 96 
United Services, Washington 

(Favorably Examined) ........../ Apr. 104 


Onited States Life, New York 
(Issues Group Policy to Trustees) .Dec. 96 


(Miss Doogan A Senior Officer) ...Feb. 49 
(Centennial Policy) ...........+. Apr. 104 
Victory Life, Topeka 
CRED ch" sh wh odbbidesecss Mar. 104 
(Bryden, Jr. President) owstaves Apr. 104 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Witherspoon Resigns) i ttek cane Dec. 96 
(Rawlings Agency V. P.) ........ Jan. 81 


Washington National. Evanston 


(Merging with Great Northern) ..Nov. 92 

Ci. G BAGO Sccncccecceces com eb. 

(G. R. Kendall Honored) ........Mar. 104 

(2nd Vice Presidents) ........../ Apr. 104 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Three New Policies) ............ Dec. 96 


(Discontinuing Premium Receipts) 
Feb. 50 


Western Life, Helena 
(J. Willard Johnson Financial V.P.) 
Oct. 93 





Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. ¢ 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
American Ins. Digest & Ins. 

American Mutual, Des Moines, 
American National, Galveston, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 


Hartford, 
Monitor, 
lowa 


Iowa 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 





Conn. 
Chicago, 








North 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, 





ied cddvcdie cea tiehd kane ab 102 

Geveals besee 75 Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, OOD. «0.0 6s ct abecdwelQens anes... ae 

BURAE igtekitu »Saam 838 Metropolitan | Life, New York, BEStSStSS Soe oe eke ANS Je 4 
aie keene» 64cgueelh 22 Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, ‘ra. éhbcahsabagu tea schoo tnahsnns Wi 
bao tile seuthen 6 veto 71 Midwest Life, Lincoln, MUGS heb re crack stoedstetcketecaattaces Te 
ER PET EES 4 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. .................-..-- 109 
Ee Big 73 ee ee CN, UN Siac odd dc cdedicsectctvcsvsase ae 
Sseeeewe esaaaeeue 104 Monumental Life, SES BOs cccs coacccsddvdbGnresesdcunada. Se 
Lorde aah en anit 31 Es I SB ns ng on 66a tines cccsee ab eventeee’ 10 
2004's seh cabaness i Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. ..........ccccccceccecssee 108 
cbs masta eataones 39 Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill. .................4.5. 30 
National Equity Life. Little Rock, Ark. ......2........ 102 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 106 

ickaee Sede dns ows National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. ................eeeee0e-- 107 
oed0nb 60066056000 Dee, Gee SORE, GE, BOUND DEO, .cccccccccsdeccssorotoceccs 6S 


American Life, Chicago, Ill. 103 












38 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ..........+-..008. 13 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. ................ 60 ee Rls Ree ene, CORE, noc oso vcseadss comnapeads che 6 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. ..............ccsccccee - & rT kd. ps cccace cn sabensatmeehewedns 110 
ee <r ae er err 2 ae Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ...............ceecccceses 26 
CD EEN, DOIG nos oe ccccieedoccscsneenecncecese 82 Pacific Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. .................ceee0s: 28 
I Man ci nt acnbaldace caceseesstodesceses 44 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Maes. ..........cccccscccccccccces 86 
Chapman Park Hotels, Los Angeles, Cal. ................20005- 8 ee Se, MSs nk odacceseg caee bevconeencoanes 100 
Coates, Herfurth & England, am wremewes: Cal. ....cccesscees 45 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 0.2... ceeeeeeeess SO 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. ...........c.ccceecccccecs 87 Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. .............. 107 
Continental Assurance, ES gc nGG i. 0's 0. dio 4 0.uloe easter 46 Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, By meakecuvebber>ihmeeneeeskas 43 
ID a I I nc cnaihic 6.0:0:6:9e'60 0 bc ae rectecasee 45 Provident Life, Bismarck, ye einen teg sh edwiecccun “ 
Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., New SOE, Se A ie renee 45 Provident Mutual Life, yp aaeee Se Sere Pi weer 
Eastman Kodak Company, ME Wes 5 cin sae i hina ates 61 ee Rand, New York, Me dyebscrisscdacdvedecesescces 58-50 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, "Chicago, Sy ead Sa 101 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, i Pe rye Aue esc “Ee 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N 67 Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ............ 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 76 Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. ..-.......... 12 

ederal Life and Casualty, Detroit, Mich. .................... 77 Sheraton Hotel Corp., Boston, 8s. 23 
Federal Life Insurance, Chicago, Ill. .................ceceeeees 72 Sikes Co., Inc., The Buffalo, ~ Xs Seeeperesenereeepes § 1.49 0% 57 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..............cceceeees 101 Ss peakman, Frank M. NR RS ie webc is agabuboavacéen 45 
Filing uipment Bureau, ES PN oc eciccccbecdtacesaace 56 Standard ‘Life, Indianapolis, Mt Abba da dhs a pee te Shacenbadae 16 
First Boston Com, The ~ York, 8 ee re a Ce 27 ey NED, BOM sow ck dc es stn cvadsbevesaacbacee 9 
Franklin Life Springfield, 11 DERI Alaa. deel 666 bath ema hondens 69 ee NY OE. BE ee ivcvcdcdidddcacctis cvaneevectos 4 
French Lick Spr ngs Hotel, French pe Pr ere err re 95 URREEMe RUNOMOD, CRNCREO, TU cc icccccssccicccccvdccccessses 49 
Gabriel, A. B., Detroit, MMRATUIS DUNES. oc ct ccdechsstaces 45 es Dl MO AON, Eo ices 6 sdb doses sascetsedcuentededet 68 
Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, NE ee Sl Re ee 63 Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. ..............scseeeeeee 2 
Great Southern Life, DN CN Foi oii c cc ccccnesosevcntioe 17 Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, Ill. ............20.005 45 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, BME Bets 1 caGEbsd pe raredone ed ~ aan Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y. ...........cccccccccucceeuce 50 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Ma GCs arcane arcaccoaps 91 Union Central Life, Cincinnati. Ohio ..............ccccccececes 3 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 45 eee eee ees eee. BO: ..,.. si ccacblss bs bd imedabes 42 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Ill. ..................ee008. 111 TIT SOONG, BAKO. COUREMA KING ooo... cc ccccccicvcisbeivcvesioe 96 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. ...........-0eceeee 7 Universal Graphite Pencil Co., Clinton, N. J. ............00000s 5 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ...............00005 5 Washington National, Evanston, Ill. .............0.seeeeeeenee 81 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. .. 37 West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. ............cccsecceccess 88 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. ........ 94 Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ................-- 14 
Libert: National Life, Birmingham, 97 Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. .......... a 56 
ee I OS ns a soccer nels seesreosoveecace 64 Wisconsin National ise. Oshkosh, Wis. ’ 103 
Life of Virginia, ee on. olivia 05585 48 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New et N. ¥. ve} camp 45 
Lutheran Mutual Life, aa E sates ass sade bebandecissesuede 66 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Re ane bas Oa hb00.> 45 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. ........... ITED 40 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. et uaig se 
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He’s the one at the right next to the 
school traffic patrol. Probably have a 
little difficulty in freshman English. 
And not quite heavy enough for the 
freshman squad. But the fact is, his 
father started him on the way to col- 
lege two years ago. That’s when dad 
took out the Endowment Policy that 
will pay for little Joe’s education. 


His father started by saying, “I'd like 
to see him go to my old school if we 
can afford it when he’s ready for col- 


lege.” And then after a time, it dawned 
on dad that there were too many ifs, 
that the thing to do was take the ffs 
out of son’s college education and make 
it a sure thing. 


That’s one of the wonderful things 
about Endowment Policies. They help 
take the “ifs” out of the future. For En- 
dowment Policies are really a form of 
savings—but guaranteed savings. The 
moment you sign an Endowment Pol- 
icy, the full face amount of the policy 
is added to your estate, even though you 
might not live tocomplete the payments. 


Endowments are the practical way 
to build for the obligations and de- 


ferred pleasures of the future. They 
offer a systematic savings plan without 
the “ifs” and “maybes.” For Endow- 
ments are sure as only Life Insurance 
is sure. 


* * * * 


Your Union Central Agent has a plan 
to meet every life insurance need. He 
has contracts ranging from Non-Con- 
vertible Term, the lowest premium pol- 
icy of all, to Single Premium Endow- 
ment, the highest. Through these mod- 
ern, liberal policies, he can provide the 
finest possible life insurance coverage 
for applicants from birth to age 65, in- 
clusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 

















Sometime when you're at Statler—where you really are a 

e guest—enjoying rooms and meals and baths and service 
at its best, why don’t you take a “Statler Tour” —a trip 
through our hotel, and learn the hidden reasons why the 
Statler’s so darn swell! 





To keep the Statler running smooth, the way it has for 

e years, takes many kinds of workers, and they all deserve 
your cheers. For some make sure there’s heat and light, 
and some are on the spot to guarantee that water for your 
bath is always hot. 





To guarantee you'll feel at home . . . and we'll stay on the 

e beam... takes good and faithful effort by each member 
of our team. For Statler’s friendly service isn’t any magic 
trick—the folks who work at Statler are the ones who make 
it click! 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including fe. 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


(000 Omitted) 











Rat 10S 

1950 

over 

Month 1948 1949 1950 1949 

TOTAL INSURANCE 

MG Recess $1,781,880 $1,821,000 $1,745,000 —4% 

POs Wi caan e's 1,613,239 1,711,000 2,335,000 36% 
) Fes ee 1,810,837 2,224,000 
FO »857,503 ,852,000 
ME Sn cine d 1,745,537 1,861,000 
EE na ac 1,816,059 1,890,000 
i RS ae 1,861,758 1,657,000 
OES aie a ua 1,707,401 1,778,000 
_ SSeSanieae ee 1,593,460 1,718,000 
SARA = 1,684,816 1,861,000 
MS. siccx duns 1,768,635 1,901,900 
BML.» ceabacs 2,242,407 2,195,000 

ME Ses awe $22,850,000* $23,610,000* $4,080,000 16% 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 

PR: daree oak $1,331,394 $1,129,000 $1,140,000 0% 

Sea 1,115,032 ,143,000 1,207,000 5% 
ee ee 1,242,718 1,337,000 
pO ee 1,287,130 1,256,000 
wnat 1,196,463 1,245,000 
ae 1,243,928 1,252,000 
TES ianta's's.« 2 1,183,568 1,122,000 
Wy nb vias x 1,125,117 1,147,000 
GS sited soon 1,077,735 1,085,000 
| BGS Sees 1,149,985 1,178,000 
aie} 1,175,735 1,198,000 
OE ees ee 1,317,968 1,331,000 

WOME ind cmcan $15,050,000* $15,180,000* $2,347,000 2% 

TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 

Gotaue sc 272,132 $357,000 $402,000 13% 

Gee 303,403 375,000 433,000 15% 
ee 342,917 433,000 
es POS Se AG 369,386 414,000 
ESTP 392,534 431,000 
| re 347,297 396,000 
eit 318,758 356,000 
i seca 336,009 381,000 
NS ousiet cea 330,875 384,000 
a 353,275 416,000 
eee 345,083 395,000 
BRK: <prad vachs 300,885 360,000 

erp earer $4,400,000* $4,750,000* $835,000 14% 


GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 








CONTRACTS 
STA EES Y $178,354 $335,000 $203,000 —37% 
ATLE R | SE re ,804 193,000 695,000 282% 

(FoRMERtY HOTEL ps Bt ssa xe nis 225,202 454,000 

NNSYLVANIA ) | es 200,987 182,000 

yfrania ¢ Dr ies exe 156,540 185,000 

0 are 224,834 242,000 

DO” oe es 359,433 179,000 

Ne eee 246,275 250,000 

NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) a , : i i t q ta oee 37 UD 

BOSTON + BUFFALO - CLEVELAND ES 247,817 308,000 

DETROIT + ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON Dec. ........ 623,554 
STATLER OPERATED , ES $3,400,000* $3,680,000* $898,000 78% 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH * Including Year-end Adjustments 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE OX 1, ALRANY.L MY. aureus Sed Cg Waly a Put Oe A 
nder arc: . : 

Insurance News nest BUILDING. 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. Year’ in the United ‘Stales. Publication Date: Ast of the Month 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strencthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
T life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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: He sold happiness for nickels and dimes 
Frank Wootwortn knew what was in the heart of a child when she With a bucket of red paint for gaiety and $300 in cash, 
14% stood with her nose pressed against the pane of a store window. Frank Woolworth opened his store. At first there were only a few 
He, too, had felt the weight of unsatisfied longing. He supported a Ghpeaee a eee wom Case wee mane, Pee G ’ , 
family on the $10 a week he earned as a clerk in a small-town store. wae ons +: gre aagges. Tike enser poopie Sought ~~ oun! 
He knew what aching hopes, what dreams of a better life, lay in the emm, she suave shelr dimes wore able = cap. Heats Ween 
, . ’ oe P little red store had proved a great American truth—that the power of 
of nickels and dimes that were left after the family bills were paid. eae : , 4 ; 
es /0 people's nickels and dimes, working together, can accomplish anything. 
%e 





So in his mind there grew a picture of a new kind of store for America. ade : . - 
It made him rich. And it made us richer still. For he showed us, 

in a way we can never forget, that most of the good things in life are 
within the reach of everyone who works towards them 

in this land of opportunity. 


It was a make-a-wish store. It was filled with things that people 
4 wanted out of life. There were things to eat, to wear, to read, to build 
th with, There were things to make children happy and to make women 
" beautiful—things for health, for laughter, for work, for comfort. 


BA essai Os ly I om 


And anybody in America could walk into that store with 

a dime and buy anything be saw. There, with life’s bounty 

spread before you, was nothing you couldn’t afford. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












































HE ONE THING that usually stops when 
a home buyer gets disabled is his income. 


Nothing else does. The family still gathers 
at table three times a day. The bills roll 
in steadily. The mortgage payment falls 
due each month. 


That’s why the only complete Mortgage 
Protection plan is one that pays the mort- 
gage instalment during disability. 


The Occidental plan does. It pays /ifetime 
income for lifetime disability. At death it 
also pays the remaining debt balance and 
gives the widow a two-year income. 


We've yet to find a home buyer who does 
not like this kind of mortgage insurance. 








ccidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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’ Newsweek 


- Newsweek looks at Life Insurance 





RECENTLY members of Newsweek maga- 
zine’s editorial staff interviewed Mr. Leroy 
A. Lincoln, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on the subject of 
Life insurance in general. 


The tremendous role that Life insurance 
plays in the national! economy, and the inter- 
esting institutional material developed dur- 
ing the discussion, are so important that a 
motion picture has been made of this inter- 
view. This film will be given wide distribu- 
tion in line with Metropolitan’s “Open 
Book” policy. 


Naturally, in reply to questions from the 
editors, Mr. Lincoln made many references 
to Metropolitan’s achievements in 1949. In 
fact, the interview developed the information 
that is customarily included in the Annual 
Report to Policyholders. Accordingly, a 
complete transcript has been printed as the 
Company's Report for 1949. Here are some 
of the highlights of that report: 


—*‘*Metropolitan...paid about $769,000,000 
(to beneficiaries and policyholders last year) 
... and I might add further that...(this in- 
cludes) $502,000,000 to living policyholders.” 
—‘For our 33,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States and Canada, the total Life 
insurance in force in the Metropolitan at 
the end of last year was almost $42,000,- 
000,000—an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding year.” 

—**Metropolitan’s assets totaled $9,700,000, - 
000, an increase of about 6 percent over the 
figure for 1948.” 

—‘Through thecombined efforts of the many 
health organizations, the average expecta- 
tion of life at birth has improved 18 years 
since 1900. At that time it was about 49 
years—while right now it is about 67.” 
—‘Expenses for the Life insurance com- 
panies have gone up the same as for every- 
body else. For example, in the Metropolitan 
last year they increased about 4 percent . . . 
insurance in force in Metropolitan has in- 


creased about 80 percent since 1939, whereas 
operating expenses have increased only 71 
percent.” 


—“In 1949, Metropolitan . . . paid $164,- 
000,000 in dividends to policyholders—the 
largest such amount in the Company’s his- 
tory. Dividends payable to policyholders in 
1950 will be somewhat larger in the aggre- 
gate than 1949.” 


—*Dividends would be substantially higher 
were it not for the low interest returns which 
have prevailed throughout the United States 
and Canada. For example, last year the net 
interest earned on Metropolitan assets was 
3.07 percent, compared with 3.03 in 1948, 
and with 5.18 in 1929.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1949 will be sent to anyone on 
request. In addition, copies of the film may 
be borrowed for showing by local business, 
civic, or other groups in which Metropolitan 
policyholders are interested. 


METROPOLITAN STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS... DECEMBER 31, 1949 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York). 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 





Statutory Policy Reserves... ..... 
This amount, which is determined in accordance with legal re- 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, iS Necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 

) Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in future years. 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders .. . . 
Set aside for payment in 1950 to those policyholders eligible 
to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding ky Pe 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported 

Other Policy Obligations e.g rr higteg! Be) 
Premiums received in advance, reserves for mortality and 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program of 
equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 

Taxes Accrued . cee ue Se ow ey te a 
Including estimated amount of taxes payable in 1950 on the 
business of 1949 and $10,000,000.00 for Federal Taxes on 1947 
and 1948 income under pending bill. 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 


XY All Other Obligations 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
$ 84,252,000.00 
474,379,879.03 


Special Surplus Funds . 

Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS > ag ae ee 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $456,197 


. $8,252,239,531.00 


531,949,902.00 


164,260,999.00 


35,804,438.43 


64,879,400.04 


36,825,574.00 


21,000,000.00 
42,355,959.00 


. $9,149,315,803.47 


$58,631,879.03 


. $9,707,947,682.50 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
oo ee ae ee ee wa . $7,298,735,485.05 
U. S. Government $2,884,039,974.00 
Canadian Government 242,548,827.19 
Provincial and Municipal 69,029, 148.93 
Railroad ee 492,569,747.96 
Pubtic Udiity . «2 +s . 1,322,222,366.98 
Industrial and Miscellaneous . «  « 2,167,230,348.06 
Bonds of the Company's housing develop- 
ment corporations . ..* » 


121,095,071.93 


Stocks 


* set tae fe ane he Ps ek 2 ee ae ie 136,059,753.85 
All but $4,534,643.85 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
Mortgage Loans on City Properties 
Mortgage Loans on Farms 


SLi ain See .271,067,551.97 
$1,164,238,419.48 
106,829, 132.49 


Loans on Policies . bi ited ee ge KD 393,258,765.52 
Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 

Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $25,000,000.00 
in the aggregate) Si ce i A eed 
Housing projects and other real estate 

acquired for investment $198,151,779.86 
Properties for Company use . ‘awe. 38, 588,738.97 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $7,166,352.46 is 
under contract of sale) . 


247,728,331.90 


35,987,813.07 
Cash and Bank Deposits 150,379,081.15 
137,886,883.07 


72,831,829.99 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . $9,707,947,682.50 


are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,252,353,652.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $35,863,091.43, and All Other Obligations are $42,183,185.00. 


COPYRIGHT 1950-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AvENUE, NEW York 10, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 
1949. 


NAME 





STREET 





city 


















A life insurance company 
is primarily a service organ- 
ization. Its value to the in- 
suring public lies chiefly in 
the quality of the service it helps its 
Field Underwriters give to policyholders 
and prospects. 

But the service they can give can be 
no better than the service they get from 
the Home Office. Therefore, at Mutual 
Life we are always striving to eliminate red- 
tape and expedite paperwork for our Field 
Underwriters. 

In a business such as ours, with over a million 
policyholders to serve, paperwork is necessary. 
Yet, in the past five years, we have managed to 
eliminate more than 25% of our forms—and we 
are trying to further simplify those that remain. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
FIELD UNDERWRITER 


The once wordy application form, for 
example, has been revised to include 
only essential information and to speed 
up underwriting in the Home Office. 
The text of all our life insurance policies 
has been condensed and simplified so a 
policyholder can understand what he 
has bought. 

One of our happiest accomplishments 
has been the elimination of notarized 
affidavits, previously required for almost every 
change a policyholder wished to make in his 
life insurance. By continually trying to stream- 
line our printed forms and office operations, we 
hope to enable our Field Underwriters to give 
constantly improving service to the public. 
Life insurance service like charity, begins at 


home... in the Home Office. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


eT ua, 
a “ts 


34 NASSAU STREET Snoued, HS Zeer NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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—=|Here are two reasons why 

Northwestern Mutual Agents 
/" are so well qualified to offer 

Planned Incomes Service* 














Advertising to the purpose 


Here are excerpts from three Northwestern Mutual 
advertisements. Often in the headlines, always in 
the copy—these advertisements, featuring statements 
by prominent men, point out the advantages of the complete 
program of life insurance. 

They urge also the need for competent advice. 

Proofs are available to agents for mailing to prospects. And 
ask any Northwestern Mutual agent about their effectiveness! 





‘T've found the best advice costs nothing 
xtra when you buy life insurance” 


vy Carl J. Sharp, President, Acme Steel Company 


“Too many men have life insurance instead 
of a life insurance program™ 


by John F. Cuneo, President, The Cuneo Press 


“Let's not deceive ourselves about how much 
family protection we have” 

by William T. Faricy, President, 

Association of American Railroads 





Bon canine. 





Special Training for the purpose 





No company excels Northwestern in the training of agents. And the 
Planned Incomes programming technique gets special emphasis. 

This service, as offered by Northwestern Mutual Agents, is no “sales 
presentation” conceived and written in a matter of days. It is the 
development of half a century . . . the combined, thoughtful, proven 


2: a OT 





, ; * Making another reason 
/ contribution of many successful Northwestern men over the years. ae poeta: 
: : : : why no company excels 
Recently Northwestern agents were provided with a new Northwestern Mutual in 
authoritative Manual on Planned Incomes. We believe this new that happiest of all _ 
i manual, comprehensive and fully indexed as it is, is the ultimate business relatsonchipe— 
} ° I : . 1 old customers coming 


to date, in practical guides on this important subject. back for more. 


“THE CAREER COMPANY” 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Established 1857 


| 
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ASSETS 


December HY 1949 


United States Government Bonds. . . .$165,626,480.88 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds... 
Preferred Stocks..........00. ecccce 
Mortgage Loans.........eseee. 


Ground Rents..........eeeeees oees 
Real Estate: Home Office....... okies 

Sold on Contract........ 
POT EGOS. 5 oc cccscccccccccce eee 


Cash on Deposit in Banks.......... 
Accrued Interest and Rents. ........ 
Due and Deferred Premiums........ 


WOascvdeoccseccse e@eeree 


27 ,249,653.79 
22,433,537.00 
137,720,604.98 
10,769,572.21 
2,120,093.02 
914,869.37 
7,701,798.98 
4,072,607 .67 
2,727 590.73 
4,370,278.98 





$385,707 ,087.61 





LIABILITIES 


Reserves on All Policies............ $346,117,952.00 
Installment Payments, 


Matured Policies. ............. 1,281,043.28 
Policy Claims in Process........... 1,061 ,463.44 
Premiums and Interest 

Paid in Advance. ............. 2,025,013.91 


Accrued Taxes and Expenses Incurred 
Escrow Accounts and 
Unallocated Funds........... Pa 1,588,340.14 


1,665,411.95 





MOE BOEING on cv ecccccccceccece 557,296.97 

Reserve for Asset Fluctuations and 
Other Contingencies........... 2,800,000.00 
PR cccdcceciccvves eoccee eeeees 28,610,565.92 
MOOR c's d.s cSeebesascepne $385,707,087.61 


INCREASE IN ASSETS .......2+++$ 35,600,760 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE ......$ 100,904,104 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE .... . $2,055,213,526 





Tue Company is proud to present the above statement, which 
represents the climax of sixty-two years of steady, sound, financial 
growth. The Western and Southern is indebted to the American 
Public for its confidence and rededicates itself to the task of making 
available dependable life insurance protection to many thousands of 
additional families. 
With insurance in force amounting to $2,055,213,526 on approxi- 
mately four million policies, Western and Southern policyholders can 
look forward, assured of the continued success of their company. 


OD tteiw—e 


President 


Mutual Company 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 



























| STERLING ANNOUNCES | 
SENSATIONAL NEW 
DOCTOR BILLS PLAN 


GENERAL AGENTS, BROKERS, WRITING MEN: 


Mail Coupon for Specimen Policy and Special Pre- 








| view Bulletin on 1950’s Hottest Insurance News 

” This is the Doctor Bills coverage America has been looking for—the 

91 simple, modern, low-cost plan which provides real protection at a 

95 |! price every family can pay. Leading medical authorities agree that 
this kind of coverage is needed—and alert insurance men will see the 

14 big potentialities for real earnings. 

97 


% Pays actual doctor bills for surgery or medical care— 


00 |F no limited schedule of benefits! 

on 4 *% Three plans—complete flexibility of coverage and cost!~ 

61 |) $250 ($10 deductible), $500 ($25 deductible), $1000 ($50 
} deductible). 


* No termination age—no reduction in benefits! 


You’re invited to get in on the ground floor—to join the Sterling 
Profit Parade! Send for specimen policy and full information today! 





Write Today...OR MAIL COUPON TO 


L. A. BRESKIN, President 
STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 
1304 Sterling Building + Chicago 11, Illinois 


| STERLING 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


° 

~ 

° 

o 

. 

} \) TERRITORIES NOW OPEN for aggressive Genera! Agents inter- ° 
{ ~ 

i ry 


L. A. BRESKIN, President 
Sterling Insurance Company 
1304 Sterling Building, Chicago 


Please send me Specimen Policy 
and Special Preview Bulletin on 
Sterling’s new Dector Bills Policy. 





NAME 





ested in quick and lasting success with Sterling’s complete line of 
quality insurance. Our agency success stories grow greater each 
day. We are eager for more. If you are, too, write L. A. Breskin, 
President, for all the facts. 


ADDRESS 





City _ZONE. 
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OR Upo, ing. So [et Cavin... 


...this Underwood 
All Electric Typewriter 
is much faster and 

never tires me out.”’ 








LS docarmagge words to every secre- 
tary... because the Underwood 
All Electric conserves so much of 
her time, and her energy. 


When typing, her hands never leave 
the keyboard. Finger travel, hand 
travel are minimized... with the 
Electric Keyboard, Electric Shifting, 
Electric Line Spacing, Electric Tab- 
ulating, Electric Back Spacing and 
Electric Carriage Return. 


The new Underwood Electric...with 
the scientifically-designed, exclu- 
sive Console Keyboard and Rimless 
Finger-Form Keys... providesalight, 
easy, rhythmic, responsive action. 
Impressions are uniform...all char- 
acters clean-cut, perfectly spaced 
and aligned. All carbons clear, neat, 
legible. Every letter... better! 


Welcome news, too...to the busi- 
ness man faced with need for greater 
office efficiency. 








Give your Secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 
done... with an Underwood All 
Electric that’s made to order for her. 
Call your local Underwood repre- 
sentative today...for a demonstration. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD 


bl Bectie~ 


TYPEWRITER 


eo» Made by the TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Read what a fortunate young 


lady* says about her 
Underwood All Electric: 


"There is no comparison... 
especially in respect to 
quality and volume of work 
produced and energy exerted 
the process. For instance, 
I can type steadily all day 
long without growing 'type- 
writer weary'——my little 
fingers do not become tired 


from rapid manipulation of the 


various keys, shift locks, 
back space, etc. There is 
practically no pressure at a 


1] 


on the keys, and no matter how 


long or constantly I type, I 
do not have to stop and rest 
my fingers.. If I am require 
to type 15 or 20 copies, the 
is no pounding of keys or 


d 


re 


several retyping jobs in order 
to make enough legible copies. 
By making a small adjustment, 


I can make at least 20 clear 


copies, using a natural touch 


and letting the typewriter 
do the rest." 


*Mrs. Ivel Mae Cange 
Baton Rouge, La., secret 


os, 


ry. 


- 





seen 
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“We increased office output...with actually less work 





by using the Audograph Electronic Soundwriter’ 


,° 60) 











Say: CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
Fine Food Since /706 








oung 
i @ A special kind of efficiency characterizes assistant secretary of the company. “It has in- 
‘ic: Crosse & Blackwell's head offices in Baltimore, Mary- creased office output with actually less expenditure 
land. The Audograph Soundwriter—small, compact, of energy.” 
brilliantly engineered for effortless dictation—is an There is no business to which Audograph cannot 
important part of Crosse & Blackwell’s smooth-run- make an important contribution . . . yours included! 
rk ; . : 7s , 
ted in i ning system for getting things done. Write today for specific details of the Audograph 
ce, “Our people like Audograph for its simplicity of Electronic Soundwriter and the efficient correspon- 
day operation, exact control features, and the complete dence and message-handling system it makes possible. 
) pe compe ag g syste pose 
ail freedom it brings from trouble and delays in gettin Made by The Gray Manufacturing Co. —established 
| & u } getting y ) £ : 
red out voluminous office work,” says T. R. Cornelius, Jr., | 1891 — originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 
of the 
S, 
is D 
at all 
er how 
e, I ELECTRONIC 
rest 
juired SOUNDWRITER 
there § 
Fade @ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
opies. 
t AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal Send Booklet V4—"'N eall t thi done!" 
< onde cities of the U.S. See Your Classified Telephone @ — . en aoe 
touch Directory. Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 
° 1 | sole authorized agents for the Dominion. Overseas: e Name. ccccccacccccccccecccccccccccccccccecesecsscceece ag 
Or Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. @ Milo... ..ccccccrccccovecMMMeccrvecccsccsrscsscnscncsecssccccsoosssoes eee 
abr m » ate. o cndscndnnnsbadihsiniibaeebhantdbsdnoadnadansiznaed ee eoce 











rowth 
with 






tability 


A good insurance company keeps its affairs in balance. Through 58 years, 

Life of Georgia has steadily enhanced its reputation as “The Old Reliable.” Last year we paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries $7,488,461—this was $581,395 more than in 1948. We increased our assets by 
$7,948,063 to a total of $46,991,721 while life insurance in force rose $67,442,251 to a total of $643,194,676. 

Policy reserves were increased by $6,745,904 to $30,406,169. 








| Financial Statement for the Year Ended December 31, 1949 | 





AMOUNT 

$ 8,269,434.00 
6,439,118.93 
1,140,554.72 
8,625,881.52 
1,785,308.24 
2,110,586.00 
13,016,034.38 


1,766,606.10 
1,320,179.77 
33,066.48 
1,250,542.42 
241,581.04 
975,653.92 
17,174.19 





Assets PER CENT 
U.S. GovennMENT SECURITIES . . 2... ....4. <0, eee 
State, County AND M6niciPaL | re 13.70 
pO i, 2.43 
Powise Urarrt Bémebs. 2... 2. 2 1 st tk 18.36 
INDUSTRIAL AND eae SE eee ee 3.80 
Re ee ae Gaal 32k ae ae a a 8 4.49 
Morteaces (First Liens) . Sates et ahs EY ce Ae ke x 27.70 
Reat Estate: 
Orrices (INCLUDING Brangites) ea Soe ete a ee 3.76 
ET Oe re eae 2.81 
POURET RMNINN a 6 kaha carieca oo ke od ee ‘i 07 
CAR Se 5.0 SRR ee eee. 68S ew) a eee 2.66 
INTEREST AND RENTS Due AND Accruep 5 Agel ae eae a iy x 51 
PremiuMs IN Course OF COLLECTION. . .......4 2.08 
PERN EUNEED ng 6 ce te tt ee tk 03 
NS RNs ks sk eee ao 100.00 


$46,991,721.71 





Liabilities and Surplus 


Po.icy RESERVES 
RESERVE FOR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS . 
DeatH CLamms DuE AND UNPAID ...... 
Deatu Criaims Reportep But Penpinc Proor 


EstIMATED AMOUNT DUE AND ACCRUED FOR TAXES 


RESERVE FOR PENSION PLAN ......- Rare ae) SARA Varna! e 
AcENtTs’ Bonp RESERVE AND INTEREST. . . 2 2 2 2 es se eee 
DCRR AROS DAMAIOS 65a 4 io a. 6a! 0 0S eh tee ie 


Total Liabilities Except Capital SO RT = eee ee 


VoLuNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE, SURPLUS FUNDS AND 
CAPITAL FOR FURTHER PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 
GENERAL CONTINGENCY RESERVE 









THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 ¢ 
WOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 





RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED CLAIMS . .. 1.2. ee ee eee eee 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST Patp IN ADVANCE .....+-++ss 


Sw P'S “6's, & of S046 oe Be 


Moammiry Fimocruation ResMAvk ..... . swe eee wee 
SR TRONRAMR PUI 4d 8 ie eves ese ee a 8 
I 0) gg? al igs ar dies Re eae aS ee 

Ce a NS sor 


eS ee ae See ee ee ee 


AMOUNT 
$30,406,169.08 
253,991.74 
None 
109,638.83 
100,000.00 
598,448.10 
576,847.78 
2,111,202.16 





$11,910,892.01 
$46,991,721.71 
—_—_— 
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In Life Insurance, as in any other 
business, or profession, the rewards go 
to the man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of the sales talk he is making. 
The wise agent interlards his canvass 
with anecdote to secure and hold the 
attention of his prospect straight on the 
dotted line. The “History of Life Insur- 
ance in Its Formative Years” gives him 
an almost inexhaustible fund of facet and 
anecdote about Life Insurance origins. 
All the great libraries of the world have 
been visited to secure facts and pictures 
for this volume. It is a cyclopedia of 
844 large pages, filled with practical, 
field-tested ideas for the agent, because 
“human nature never changes,” and the 
successful agent today is cut on the 
same pattern as his predecessors. “HOW- 
T-WAS-DONE-SUCCESSFULLY” is 
written not only in the Chapter on 
Agency origins and methods, but all over 
every page of the large volume. 


To those who are called upon occasion- 
ally to make speeches, the “History of 
Life Insurance in Its Formative Years” 
is a mine of interesting information facts 
and illustrations for Life Insurance men 
who wish to grow. Within its covers is 
packed more history, more economics, 
more strategies for overcoming the innate 
resistance of human nature than you 
would find in a aduate and post- 
graduate course at the world’s best uni- 
versity. More than 200 practical Life 
Insurance men have collaborated in_ the 
preparation of this epochal book. Five 
years were devoted to compiling and 
collating this fund of Life Insurance 
information. It is not a medley of 
isolated facts picked at random from 
handy sources such as too mony histories 
unfortunately are, but a carefully ration- 
alized recital of some of the most thrill- 
ing happenings to be found nowhere else 
than in the stirring days of Life Insur- 
ance development. 


_Did_you know that in the time of 
King Hammurabi, 1900 B. C., insurance 
forms were in use, and other business 
forms that startlingly parallel the poli- 
cies of the present day? 


Did you know that Romans used 
benefit certificates and paid benefits 
through Collegias that were adminis- 
jones _ as beneficiary societies are 

ay 


Do you know how Bills of Mortality 
originated and how they affected the 
creation of the first Mortality Tables? 








T LAST! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU ARE ABLE TO VISUALIZE THE 
VAST, GRAND PANORAMA OF THE PROFESSION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE 





IN ITS 


BRINGING YOU the first completely documented History of 
Life Insurance ever published. 

DESCRIBING FOR YOU the stirring story of the men who 
fought and strove and sacrificed to achieve for their fellow 
humons the undying miracle that is Life Insurance. 


FORMATIVE YEARS” 


The Gift That Will Increase Your Prestige in Your Town 
or City and Fill a Long-Felt Need 


Ask your local library, ask the librarian of your local agents’ or underwriters’ 
association, for an adequate, fully documented history of Life Insurance—and observe 
the disappointed look upon their faces. There was no such book until the advent of 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS” 


What is the marked difference between 
Friendly Societies of Great Britain and 
Europe and the companies in the United 
States that pay death benefits? 

Have you often wondered age how 
Life Insurance rose and spread in ——- 
countries, and who were the men who 
fostered it? 

When did Life Insurance in the United 
States pass through its Armageddon, and 
what were the factors that caused and 
corrected it—to make it the great social 
service it is today? 


SS. _ «© 


Read in “History of Life Insurance 
in Its Formative Years” how a British 
Astronomer Royal computed life expecta- 
tions from a German mortality bill for a 
war-mad English king—and, unknown to 
himself or his sovereign, laid the basis 
for Life Insurance. 

Read how a lone Yankee, Elizur Wright, 
single-handed stood off a whole legisia- 
tive body whose ancestors had made the 
Boston Tea Party, and made them drink 
an unexpectedly stiffer brew. 


Have you a boy at college? Some bright 
lad who is in every sense of the word 
“a chip off the old block?’ How much 
does he know, can he know, of Life 
Insurance, unless you can put an inform- 
ative work in his hands. There is none 
such except “History of Life Insurance.” 
Depend upon it. We know. Our re- 
searchers sought everywhere through 
bookshelves in vain. Most of the pur- 
ported “histories” of Life Insurance are 
limited theses of special pleading, for or 
against one phase of operation. Not one, 
until the advent of our book, has at- 
tempted to tell the whole story, to give 
the lights and the shadows, the uses and 
the abuses, without fear or favor, but 
always with an abiding faith and ap- 
preciation of the immense social service 
that is Life Insurance. 


“HISTORY” is bound in dark, red buck- 
ram, me stamped, handsome format, 
clear, legible pages. 

$5.00 Postpaid 


(Canadian or foreign postage 
extra) 


Clip this coupon and mail with remittance 


for which we enclose our remittance. 


City 


BUD heS MAAS oekindh a oksdineesiamese 


American Insurance Digest & Insurance Monitor 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send to address below ........ copies of "HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS" at $5.00 per copy postpaid (Canadian and foreign postage extra), 


ZONE........STATE 


(Your money will be refunded in full without any question if you are not completely 
satisfied with this book, and will return it within a reasonable time.) 








For April, 1950 















INDEPENDENCE... 


A MAN bows his head and gives thanks. Thanks for the things that are his, 
earned by his head and his hands. . 


A MAN goes into a booth—and with him goes a principle. He draws a 
curtain, and he votes... 


A MAN has a dream and a purpose—and an immigrant’s son becomes a 
doctor . . . a lawyer, an engineer .. . 


For this is America, where such things can happen. Where a man lives as he will, not 
as he must. 

You will not find these things everywhere—but you will find them here. One of the most 
deeply cherished privileges we Americans have is the right of personal independence —the 
right of each man to live with his head up ... free .. . building his own future and the future 
of his family. 


With each passing year, we at the Provident Mutual grow more conscious of this deep- 
rooted desire of Americans for personal independence . . . for security achieved by individual 
effort. Life insurance itself is a symbol of this desire. In a sense, every life insurance policy 
represents a very personal declaration of independence ...a carefully planned and organized 
quest for financial peace of mind. 


That is why we take pride in a year that saw our insurance in force increase from 
$1,312,476,000 to $1,348,188,000 . . . saw new insurance written by the Provident in excess 
of $95,500,000 . . . saw our total assets increase to $621,006,000. ; 

For these are more than figures-. . . just as the $32,989,000 which the Provident Mutual 
paid last year in benefits is more than a mere figure. It evidences a fundamental and heartening 
truth, that people can and do realize, through their own initiative and endeavors, the personal 
goals of independence and security in which life insurance plays so vital a part. 

To our policy owners, to our representatives in the field, and to our employees, we express 
our warm thanks for another year of Provident progress. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 








85%4 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1949 





ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds . $179,882,107.08 
Other Bonds . . . . 277,970,202.00 
Mortgages on Real Estate 95,000, 111.48 
er ae 23,221,757.08 
Loans on policies 21,473,255.55 
Real Estate =. 9,145,362.52 


Cash in banks and office  3,946,442.75 
Accrued interest. . . | 3,934,750.87 
Overdue interest. . . 242,462.12 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums, etc. .  6,229,828.95 


Total admitted assets $621,006,279.44 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for policies and 

supplementary contracts $545,362,144.59 
Dividends left with company 17,330,395.74 
Dividends set aside for dis- 

tribution in 1950 . .  5,207,000.08 
Premiums paid in advance §=_-7,98 7,686.36 
Policy claims. . . . 1,706,471.05 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1950 . .  1,566,957.31 


Miscellaneous liabilities .  4,052,413.89 
Total liabilities . 


+ » $583,213,068.04 
Special reserve . . 2,790,523.08 


Contingency reserve 35,002,687.50 
eet * $591,006,279.44 








Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pr 











A copy of the Company's Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks, will gladly be sent on request. 


iLADELPHIA 
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BANKERS LU 
NEBRASIA 


ANNUAL REPORT 














ASSETS 
Bonds (Amortized Valve) $42,192,796.69 
U. S$. Government................ $ 9,707,290.00 
State and Municipal............ 2,669,663.34 
U. S$. Railroad 5,405,754.59 
Public Utilities ................++.. 12,874,382.53 
CHENG > cnccrnscecarsceresscsesosses 2,201,136.48 
industrial 9,334,569.75 
Stocks (Preferred $1,923,869.39; 
Common $388,548.00) 2,312,417.39 





First Mortgages (Farm $1,479,936.63; 
City $2,542,884.60; F.H.A. $5,391,159.96; 





G.1. $361,199.65) 9,775,180.84 
Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; 


Sold Under Contract $52,411.88).................... 86,680.71 


















































HOME OFFICE — LINCOLN 
NOW A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Loans on Policies . 3,033,748.57 
Cash in Office and Banks 1,346,106.03 
Accrued Interest and Rents iia 587,151.67 
Due from Reinsurance Compani 26,856.00 
— : Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
’ and Misc. Items (Less Non-Admitted)............ 570,066.42 
: TOTAL $59,931,004.32 
; LIABILITIES 
. ’ Policyholders Reserves 53,476,997.88 
§ Policy Reserve .................... $47,401,299.00 
. q Supplementary Contract .... 2,915,461.00 
0 Prepaid Premiums .............. 1,758,226.00 
os Dividends Left at Interest.... 1,402,011.88 
5 Premiums Paid in Advance and Accounts Accrued.. 101,618.64 
j2 Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1950 
“ and Reserves for Deferred Dividends.............. 338,216.02 
2 Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1950........................ 150,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement Pi 994,936.19 
: Death Claims Reported, No Proofs 
4 Incl. $50,000.00 Reserve for Not Reported...... 89,832.89 
: Reserve for Miscelloneous Smal! A ts 43,706.54 
j Reserve for Fluctuation in Asset Val 250,000.00 
q Additional Funds for Protection of Policyholders.... 4,485,696.16 
4 
. TOTAL $59,931,004.32 
: RECORD FOR 1949 
1 } INSURANCE ISSUED, REVIVED AND INCREASED...... $ 35,843,819.00 
9 INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1949.............. 257,912,197.00 
4 INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 18,672,239.63 
: q INCREASE IN ASSETS 3,529,369.21 
: i H. S. Wilson, President C. H. Heyl, Agency Vice President 











Norman Barnes & Company 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Jil. financial 6-1920 








